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PREFACE TO VOLUME II 

Ix the opening chapter of the present volume, which completes the- 
study of continuous-current dynamos, a detailed analysis of the 
effect of armature reaction on the flux-curve under load is given 
both for non-commutating-pole and commutating-pole machines. 
In the former, it has always appeared to the wnriter that the 
ordinarily accepted division of the armature ampere-turns into a 

back '' and a “ cross ” group rests on a somewhat insecure 
foundation, or at least that its logical presuppositions and its 
limitations as a truthful representation of the physical facts have 
not been sufficiently recognized. The revival and almost universal 
use of commutating poles has largely robbed this question of 
practical importance, yet it is the writer's belief that the non- 
commutating-pole machine fully analysed still affords the best 
approach to a correct understanding of exactly how a commutating 
pole works : its function is simple, but -how it performs it and the 
inter-relations of the main and reversing fluxes are by no means 
so simple. The non-commutating-pole machine is still therefore 
given an important place in the chapter on sparking. 

The subject of the eddy loss in solid and in laminated pole-pieces 
has again been reviewed in the light of further experimental results 
obtained since the last edition. 

Two designs of dynamos have been worked out in full, in order 
to illustrate the application of the numerous formulae which have 
been given in preceding chapters : as explained in the text, many 
of the calculations would not need to be carried through in such 
detail, the practised designer depending on his judgment and 
experience. Yet perhaps it may be permitted to express some 
regret that only too often, under the exigencies of business, insuffi- 
cient time is allowed in the d5mamo-designing office for careful 
design and tabulation of data for future reference. In the end 
such care is economical in time and money. 

For kind permission to reproduce photographs and data referring 
to them, the thanks of the Author are due especially to Messrs. W. H. 
Allen, Sons & Co., Ltd. ; to the AUis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. ; 
to the British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. ; and to Oerlikon, Ltd. 


January, 1923 . 
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AT^ . . 


ATJ . . 

T cl, AT • 


AT,, . 
AT^ . . 

AT^' . 


AT. . 

a, a' . 


a 


ar 


demagnetizing armature AT on half magnetic 
circuit (eq. 142). 

AT expended over armature core from plane of 
maximum flux or neutral line up to point 
(Fig. 325, Chap, xix, §8). 

AT expended over armature core as above, on 
the leading and trailing sides respectively. 
ATcx when point a: is at distance c' from trailing 
pole-edge. 

.4T expended over total length of path in arma- 
ture core from plane of maximum flux up to 
plane of bifurcation, on the leading and trailing 
sides respectively. 

AT expended over air-gap of commutating pole, 
magnetic potential in 4.T of main pole-face, 
magnetic potential of main pole-face as due to 
field AT (including comm, poles) acting alone, 
magnetic potential of commutating pole-face as 
due to field and comm, pole AT acting alone, 
magnetic potential of commutating pole-face as 
due to armature AT acting alone. 

= ampere-turns of excitation on a commutating pole, 
height of rectangular packet of coil end-con- 
nexions (Fig. 391). 

= magnetic potential of main pole-face due respect- 
ively to field (including comm, poles) AT and 
to armature AT acting alone (Chap, xix, §§7,11). 
477 X equiv. permeance per cm. length for wedge 
and slot-opening (Chap, xx, §24). 
cross-sectional area of commutating pole. 

= effective air-gap area of commutating-pole revers- 
ing field (Chap, xix, § 14 ; and xx, §41). 


Ba-.BJ’. 

Bgr ■ ■ 

ry 

B, . . 


= flux-density in air-gap at leading and trailing 
pole-corner respectively. 

= flux-density in air-gap under commutating pole. 
= flux- density in pole-core of commutating pole. 

= flux-density at brush position from symmetrical 
main field excitation (Chap, xx, § 32). 
correct flux-density from symmetrical main field 
excitation for linear commutation (eq. 192). 
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flux-density of arinaiun' en>s.-> tliix. 
reversing flux-density from ia.niinnt;it iiig pole, 
correct reversing llux-tlensit\' fcir linear com- 
mutatitm (e< } . 1 9l> 1 95 ) . 

width of rectangular packet of t'oil end connexions 
(Fig. 391). 

477 X equiv. permeance jier cm. a.lon.g surface* of 
core (Chap. xx. § 24). 

pitch of sectors at surface oi connnut at i>r (C'ha]^. xx, 
peripheral width oi contact o{ hnisli (Cliajx xx. 

S3). 

peripheral witUh ol mica insulating stri]> in ctan- 
mutator. 

magnetic potoiuial of yoki* o]-i]}osiie conmiutaiing 
pole as dui‘ respect ivcl\’ to tielti aiul coinm. 
pole AT and to armature .17' aciing alone 
(Chap, xix, ^ 11). 


number of cuinuuitatt>r set'tors or coils. 

number of .sections sinmltiineonsl\' shtnt-cii cuited 
at a brush (enp 191). 

number of sectors per slot. 

half intcrpolar gap measured on armaturt* eiremn - 
fcrence in noii-comnmiatiiig pole maeliine or 
half distance, between a main and a com-- 
mutating pt)]e. 

distance measured on anuatun^ eiifumh-renee 
from trailing p()leu*<lgi^ to tangent point of 
main field ctnui^oiumt llux. 

distance of l>ifureaiion point of annafni** t«Jin- 
ponent flux aheatl of IS. 

di.stance tfl tangx*nt poiiii t4‘ re.^enitaul flux ahea.tf 
of IS. 

distance of diameter efl ct)ninuua{it>ii *ihea«l of IS. 

diameter of commutaten'. 

di.stance by witich ztTo of armaliire j onij »oni-nt 
cross flux falls ht'hiiu I centre of pole (t'hap. xix. 
§ 6 )- 

diameter of collecting ring in homopolar dynamo 
(Chap, xxii, §21). 

E.M.F. set rip betwecai extreme edges tjf brush 
(Chap. XX, §31). 

ditto with brushes at no-load position without 
commutating poles. 
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. = ditto with brushes at half-load position without 
commutating poles. 

. = drop of potential over one set of brushes 
(Chap. XX, § 10). 


m ■ 

mo • 

m~. ■ 


coefficient for eddy-current loss in armature 
(Chap, xxi, § IS). 

area of contact of one brush-set, = (Chap, xx, 
§ 5). 

area of contact of one brush-set with leading 
sector of short-circuited section, 
area of contact of one brush-set with trailing 
sector of short-circuited section. 
at per cm. at density B in iron. 
li.M.F. induced in short-circuited section by 
rotation in main or commutating-pole field, 
correct K.M.F. in short-circuited section for linear 
commutation. 

difference, /(Z) “/(Z)c. causing 


G . . specific torque coefficient (Chap, xxii, § 2)=-- (watts 

per rev. per min.) I DM. 


H . . heat capacity of a body, i.c. joules which will 

raise its temjierature 1 

hvsteresis coefficient of armature 11,,.; Y 

‘'(Chap, xxi, §23). 

h. . . ^(ATc.y— A7\,i) = magnetic potential of armature 

core on neutral plane (Chap, xix, § 8). 

Ji - magnetic potential in AT of armature core 

opposite commutating pole (Chap, xix, § 13). 

7^2 . - . ™ height of wedge (Fig. 357). 

/zg . . - ” height of lip of slot-opening (Fig. 357). 


current in third wire of three-wire .system 
(Chap, xxiii, § 7). 

instantaneous current in short-circuited section, 
correct instantaneous current in short-circuited 
section for linear commutation, 
additional instantaneous current in short-circuited 
section = 2 ' — 

instantaneous current in leading commutator 
connector of short-circuited section. 
u instantaneous current in trailing commutator 

connector of short-circuited section. 
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j , . . . 

j (with suffix) 

k' 

Kr 

Lr 

I 

h 

L. 

A 

^ 1 , ^2 


R 

Kj. 

Rjc" . 


joules required ttj raist; I cub. inch I " C. 
(Chap, xxi, § 11). 

number of coil-side.s siiuuliaiieously .diori-circuited 
and acting on the same ]H-nm‘anci*. (Chan, xx, 
§24). 

permeance factor which, wlu'ii muliipliiHl Ijy 
gives for a barrel- winding in two layers 
part of the slot-iiiducu ance ot shert-tarcuitetl 
section per cm. hnigih (t'hap. x.x, ^ !2-4). 
extension coehicient for air-gap haigih of com- 
mutating pole. 

axial length of comimiiat ing-i < >I(^ face, 
net axial length of annaiurtt core afua- d«-t . <-fion 
of air-ducts. 

length of one complett^ eIubcoIUu^.\•ion of laal. 
length of air-gap under coinmutatiiig ]K>le. 
axial length of one .set of bruslu'S along c'om- 
mutator. 

radial length of ct)mmutat iiig poh*. 
apparent sclf-inductaiu‘e of short- circniieti v.ecii«»n 
at linal moment. 

drr X equivalent ]K^riiU‘an(a\ in calcnlatitai^ of 
inductance. 

angle of lead of brusht;s in c*le('iri«'al degrees />a. 
angle of lead of brushi's in inec.hanii-al liegrees. 

47r X equivalent perineanco pt‘r cm. length, in 
calculations of indnciaiu’e. 
ditto for the two sidi's of a drum ct»il respeeti\-ely. 
ditto for one c.t^mplete taubtamnexicai. 

mutual inductance. 

leakage penneauc.e of comnmtating pf>Ie. 

= re.si.stance of short -('ircuiled sect it >u and cc)in- 
imitaior connectors r i (Chap. xx,. 

§ 

spechhc re.sistanc'e in olims pt‘i’ tin it area td bitish 
contact on commutator. 

specific re.sistance in ohms jier unit area of hru.sh 
contact with leading sector, 
specific resistance in ohms pc^r lupl area of brush 
contact wdth trailing sector. 
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= raagnetic reluct ance of tialf lengtlr of path, in 
armature core. 

= magnetic reluctance of commutating pole. 

= magnetic reluctance of commutating-pole air-gap. 

= magnetic reluctance of tooth. 

— magnetic reluctance of teeth per sq. cm. of path 
at leading and trailing pole-corner respectively 
(Chap, xix^ § IS). 

= leakage reluctance of commutating pole. 

= magnetic reluctance of length of patli in double 
section of yoke or of half length of path in 
single section of yoke. 

= ditto of half length of path in single section of 
yoke on leading side (Fig. 32S ; and Chap, xix^ 
^'§ 10 and 11). 

= ditto of half length of path in single section of 
voke on trailing side (Fig. 328 ; and Chap, xix, 
§§10 and 11). 

= resistance of one section of armature winding- 
(Chap. XX, § 5). 

= resistance of one commutator connector (Chap. x.x,. 

§ 5 ). 

= resistance of one leg of static balancer (Chap, xxiii. 
§7). 

= distance between centres of two adjaceni: ccnl- 
sides in same slot and layer (Chap, xx, §§ 3C> 
and 45). 

== normal current-densitv at brush-contact (Cha]-). xx, 

6) = 27 /F 

normal current-density at brush-contact with 
leading sector = 

normal current- density at brush-contact with 
trailing sector — ^ 2 /F,/'. 

time of short-circuit of armature section in secs, 
(cci. 190). 
tooth-pitch, 
rise of temperature. 

peripheral speed of armature in cm. pen' sec. 
peripheral speed of commutator, 
potential of third wire (Chitx^. xxiii, § 7). 
i^eri^dieral sx^eed of commutator in ft. per min. 
(Chap, xxii, § 21). 

peripheral speed of collecting ring in ft. min. 
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number of conductor:^ in u ctril-sidt- tif m-j 
armature coil (Chap, xx, ^24) - Z !*!( '. 

peripheral width of coiniinitaliiii 4 -pt»lt‘ fart- 
(Chap, xix, § 11). 

ampere-turns of excitation ovor titnihk* air--pai) 

= 2..4r,. 

ampere-turns of exciiation ovor teeth 

total flux (useful and leakai^td in commutating 
pole. 

useful flux of commutating pt»le. 

leakage flux of commutating pole. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

ARMATURE REACTION AND THE FLUX-DENSITY CURVE UNDER 
LOAD IN CONTINUOUS-CURRENT DYNAMOS 

§ 1. Diameter of commutation and brush-position. — In the 

continuous-current closed-circuit dynamo, whatever the nature 
of the armature winding, it is divided by the brushes into as many 
current-sheets as there are poles. Thus in the case of a drum-wound 



• c • 

Dipolar. 


Fig. 314. — ^Magnetic field of continuous-current armature -without 
field-magnet. 

e for a 2-pole machine or as part of a multipolar machine, 
tw'o sheets of current as shown by the dotted and crossed circles 
of -Fig. 314 flow along the external surface from end to end, and 
the direction of the currents in the active conductors changes at 
the diameter of commutation (DC) corresponding to the position 
of the brushes — ^unless the armature is chord-wound, when adja- 
cent current-sheets partially overlap. It may here be recalled 
that the relative position of the line of the brushes on the com- 
mutator and the line passing through the coils undergoing com- 
mutation on the armature core may vary according to the way 
in which they are connected to the commutator sectors, but in 
the toothed drum machine the connexion is usually made at the 
centre of the end-connectors, so that the brush position is shifted 

I 


1 — (5065a) 
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90 electrical degrees or QQjp mechanical degrees away from the 
true line of commutation. In every case, then, the line or diameter 
of co 7 mnntation (a term extended to multipolars by analogy from 
the 2-pole dynamo) must be understood to refer to the actual 
position of the coils undergoing commutation rather than to the 
position of the brushes corresponding thereto. 

§ 2. The ampere-turns of the armature. — In Fig. 315 (a) a few 
of the ampere-conductors of Fig. 314 are joined by end-comu'ctors 



as they might be in the actual 2-pole machint^. So far as their 
magnetic eifect is concerned, it will be seen that in ttat'h pair, on<‘ 
on either side of the diameter of commutation, the com])oiu*nts 
of the current parallel to the diameter of commutation, Inang in 
opposite directions, practically cancel out, and only the coinpoiumts 
at right angles to the diameter of commutation, biaiig uniforiuly 
in the same direction across the core, are left to reinforce amnlu-r. 
It will therefore not conflict with the magnetic effect of tlu^ c-nd- 
connexions if we ignore their actual paths in considering tlu‘ 
2M.M.F. of the current-carr\dng armature as a whole, and imagine 
each active conductor connected across to a corresponding active 
conductor on the opposite side of the diameter of commutation. 
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in planes at right angles thereto, as sho\Mi in Fig. 315 (5). A nnmber 
of loops are thus obtained, each carrying a current equal to half 
the total armature current, of which the M.M.F. has the general 
direction parallel to the diameter of commutation. If acting by 
itself, with the armature in air, this M.IM.F. system would yield 
lines of flux through the two halves of the core on either side of 
the diameter of commutation, issuing from the lower surface and 
circling round to enter in at the upper surface (Fig. 314). 

In the multipolar case (Fig. 315 {a') ), the crossing of the end- 
connexions in opposite directions in the two layers of a barrel- 
wound armature, appears to introduce great complexity, but this 
vanishes when the end-connexions are developed on the flat and 
the directions of the currents are examined (Fig. 316). Let the 



Fig. 316. — Currents in end-connexions of barrel -wound armature. 


currents be resolved into axial and peripheral components. Then 
considering any one mesh such as ah c d opposite a pole, the 
peripheral components practically neutralize one another, so far 
as their magnetic effect is concerned (except for the space between 
the layers) and only the axial components need be considered. 
But in a mesh such as ef gh in the plane of commutation, it is 
the axial components which neutralize one another, and only the 
peripheral components which agree in their magnetic effect. Apply- 
ing the same analysis to other meshes the w^hole system of end- 
connexions resolves itself into pairs of triangular current-sheets, 
one opposite the commutation plane in which the current flows 
circumferentially, the two triangles being bounded by the end- 
connexions of diametric loops in the middle of their commutation 
period (Fig. 395). When the strips of current are joined up, 
a series of loops is reached, ^ which justifies us in replacing the 
actual end-connexions by the imaginary system of Fig. 315 {Y). 
Thus the real armature winding may be assumed to be replaced 

^ See " A Note on the Distribution of Flux around a Continuous-current 
Armature,” B. Hague and F. F. H. Schroder, Electr., Vol. 75, p. 959 (1915). 
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in a two-pole machine by a single coil having for its axis the diametor 
of commutation, and in a multipolar machine by as many coils 
as there are poles, each of curved pancake shape (Fig. 315 6 and b'). 

The general effect of the 2.p current-sheets given by these coils, 
when considered apart from any other IM.M.F.’s, may in all cases be 
stated to be the formation of X. and S. polar surfaces about the 
opposite ends of the diameter of commutation and stretching 
along the entire length of the core. The one polarity shades off 
into the other at right angles to the diameter of coinniulation 
about the centre of the current-sheets, i.c. about the centre of the 



Fig. 317. — ^^Vlagnetic field of armature with unexcitf-il ilfld-iu;i 


equivalent coil-side of the 2-pole armature (lug. 315 h) or tlu* point 
where the equivalent coils of the multipolar annatun* divide 
(Fig. 315 ¥). 

§ 3. The field of the armature alone. — When armat un- 

is surrounded by air, the flux due to the armature aiujH're-iurn.s 
will be comparatively weak. But when the armature, c'ithc-r 
bipolar or multipolar, is placed within the embrace of the iron 
pole-pieces of the field-magnet, the length of the air-path tinder 
the poles is so greatly reduced that the same armature M.M.F. 
will 3 ueld a strong flux, passing across the poles and traversing the 
two short air-gaps (Fig. 317). As the armature rotates, the 
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conductors pass successively from one current-sheet into the next, 
but the sheets themselves remain fixed in space, ^ and so also the 
flux to which they give rise remains stationary and unchanging. 

The shape of the spacial curve of flux-density from the armature 
M.M.F. alone is, in the absence of am^' commutating poles, indicated 
at the foot of Fig. 317, from which it will be seen that the density 
rises to a maximum at the pole-tips and diminishes in the interpolar 
gap owing to the greater length of the air-path thereat, although 





Fig. 318. — Magnetic field of armature with field-magnet and 
commutating poles unexcited. 


this region is really the centre of the polar surface formed by the 
armature. \Mien commutating poles are present, the curve will 
have the shape shown in Fig. 318, and the armature flux wdll be 
especially strong under the commutating poles. 

It is here for the present assumed that the diameter of commu- 
tation coincides with the interpolar line of symmetry or with the 
centre of a commutating pole. 

If Z be the total number of conductors distributed round the 

^ Except for minor commutation effects, and slot and tooth, effects which 
are here neglected. 
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armature, and the current flowing in each be J, the ampere- 
conductors forming one current-sheet^ are — 



ac . Y 


where Y is the pole-pitch and ac is the number of amp^crc-coiuhu'ters 
per unit length in the circumference. Assuming the conductors 
to be uniformly distributed or evenly spaced in small grt)iips, for 
any angle in electrical degrees (Fig. 317), or tUstance; :r 
measured on the armature surface when 0^^ and :v fall within one 
current-sheet, the ampere-conductors cmbiaced are — 

% X ISO' 

Between two points making equal angles with the coni re of the 
current-sheet or at equal distances from it, i.c. reckoning 0,^^ or :v 
from a point at right angles to the diameter of comnmiaii«>n. the 
ampere-conductors embraced are — 


2p 180' 


or ac . 2x 


their M.IM.F. is 


^JZ 2 ( 9 ,. 

X — or 1-257 x 2.^'. 


and the maximum value of the M.M.F. reached on the diameter of 
commutation is 1-257 JZI2p or 1-257 ac.Y. 

Taking any closed path, as between r q (I-'ig. 317), the thix \vhi('h 
traverses it is equal to the M.M.F. of tlu; armature ampere- turns 
within those points, divided by the rehicuince of the dt)tibU; air-ga}), 
of the teeth and of the iron pole and core through which Ilje lines 
pass. Under the present assumption that the armature .-17' are 
symmetrically placed with respect to the ])olc;s, there is no M.M.l*’. 
and no flux opposite the centre of the pole-face ; Ihtaice tlu^ ilensity 
rises to a maximum at the pole-tips. Outside the limits of i lie iifilar 


1 The values here given imply that the full cnrnuit octnirs t veu in tlie 
short-circuited coils on either side of the C(‘ntral eommutalitm j'lane. The 
maximum that will be reached if commutation prociunls piopt'riy is llu-rc 
fore slightly over-estimated, and is reallv as .shown by tht: dotted liiu: at th<‘ 
apex of the M.M.F. triangle (Fig. 317). If it be assuinetl that in eaUi roni- 
mutation zone two sectors are always short-circuited out of a ioted of 18 per 
pole, covering a zone of 10“ (electrical) on either side of the diameter of 
commutation and that the short-circuit current follows a limsir law, tho 
ampere-conductors rise at a uniform rate of ac per cm. from the centre of 

the current-sheet up to ^ q > and thence at a rate clecrcrasing from 


ac to zero and averaging ^ ac. 


The maximum over a polc-pitch is then 
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arc the armature M.M.F. continues to increase, but for Klg must 
now be substituted in the non-commutating-pole machine the 
increased length of air-path, namely, Klg -f- as explained in 
Chapter XVI, § 6 {cl) \ the density therefore decreases and falls to 
a minimum (but not to zero) on the line of symmetry. In the 
commutating-pole machine, although it falls to a minimum in the 
gap between a main and a commutating pole, it rises again to a 
second maximum under the commutating pole owing to the short 
length of the air-gap there. 

§ 4. The distortion of the resultant field. — Let the sheets of 
armature current shown in Figs. 317 and 318 be due to rotation 
of the armature as a d\mamo, say, in a clockwise direction ; then 
in order to produce armature currents in the directions showm, 
there must be a X. pole on the left and a S. pole on the right-hand 
side. Let that edge or corner of the pole under which an active 
conductor first enters after passing through an interpolar gap be 
termed the leading edge as opposed to the '' trailing ” edge 
from under which it emerges into an interpolar gap. If the general 
direction of the two symmetrical sets of lines, namely, those that 
would be due to the field-magnet system by itself, and those of 
either Fig. 317 or 318 that would be due to the armature AT alone, 
are now compared together, it tvill be found that the lines are in 
the same direction in the air-gap and teeth under the trailing half 
of each main pole, e.g. under each trailing pole-tip (r, Fig. 317), 
but that their directions are immediately opposed in the air-gap 
under the leading half of each pole-face, e.g. under each leading 
pole-tip {q. Fig. 317), The commutating poles being in the dynamo 
virtually extensions of the leading pole-tip brought to the centre 
of the gap between the main poles, the direction of the lines in 
the commutating poles and their air-gaps as due to the field-magnet 
system (including the excitation of the commutating poles) is 
always directly opposed to that of the lines due to the armature 
AT acting alone. 

But w’-hen the dynamo is at work and supplying current, the 
M.M.F.'s of both the field ampere-turns and the armature ampere- 
turns are simultaneously present, and in fact there is only one 
resultant distribution of field due to the combined effect of the two 
acting together. In nature the total flux is always the maximum 
that is possible with the given number and distribution of all the 
ampere-turns that are present, due regard being paid to the 
reluctivity of the material of the circuit which, when of iron, will 
alter as the flux-density at different points is varied with different 
distributions. I.e. the total flux is linked wdth the maximum 
possible number of forward AT or conversely passes through a 
minimum number of back AT. If the sjunmetrical distribution 
which holds when the armature is on open circuit were retained. 
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the lines in the armature would run in paths paralkd with liie 
armature AT of Fig. 315 6 and h\ and would nor thread (Jiron<^h 
them; such a distribution could not ihorefore exj^iwss tht; mag- 
netic effect of the armature turns. It follows that the. resultant 
lines of the field-system no longer pass .siraiglu across ilu! arma- 
tiire from pole to pole, but tend to become bent so as to ]'iass 
through as many forward AT of the armaiuiaj as ]>ossii>ic ; in 
other words, the field is distorted or twistcil rouiul in tlui direiuioii 
of rotation. Thus in Fig. 319 it is shown how in a 2-pi>le machine 
if a line which is initially central enters the arinalui’i; in the upper 
left quadrant and emerges from the lower right quaiirant, it will 
pass through a certain number of forward aniiatiiic ain]>ere niriis, 
and the same will be also found to be tnic in the inii!ti]H)l;ir e.nse 
(Fig. 319 h). But all the lines cannot flow along the paths iiulieau-d; 
the action of the additional forward AT tiirongh which the iiues. 



when thus displaced and concentrated, pass is checked hy tlu! 
combined effect of two restraining causes, nann^ly. the gieat<*r lenglh. 
of the path and the greater fall of magnetic, iioteutiai that imiNt 
result from the increased density of the llux in the trailing legicais, 
even if the permeability of the material remaim-d con.-.tant, t onpled 
with the fact that in iron the permeability will in general <leci'e,-hse. 
The lines must therefore bo more or loss .spread miX, and the total 
flux is retained at its highest pos.sible value aiul linked with as 
many forward AT as possible; on the. aniiaiure, so that (lu; total 
energy stored in the resultant niagiieiir. ru;hh in relation !*> tlu; 
exciting coils and the armature turns as a wht>U‘, is a lUaxiniiiiu. 

The general result is shown in Fig. 320. The distribution of 
the field or the density in the air-gai) instead (jf bt'ing unihinn over 
the greater part of the bored face of the main ])oU; rises continnt>usIy 
from the leading to the trailing pole-tij). The ilisturtion of the 
resultant field now corresponds to the inductance of the armature 
current-turns. If the armature current is reduced in strength, 
the lines will straighten themselves and in swinging back to a more 
symmetrical distribution will cut the armature conductors, giving 
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a forward tending to keep up the previous value of the 

current. In so doing, the stored energ\’ of the armature current- 
turns, due to their reaction on the magnetic field, will reappear. 
The greater the armature current, the greater the displacement of 
the field as a whole and of the resultant neutral plane where the 
lines change their direction relatively to the armature surface. 

§ 5. The combination of two or more systems of M.M.F, — Wlien 
the lines of the resultant field are thus more or less distorted and 
concentrated, the length of path followed by any one line round 
its closed circuit and the reluctivity due to the flux-density at 
each portion of the path will exactly absorb the M.M.F. of the 
ampere-turns with w'hich it is linked. But in the present case the 
varying lengths of path of the displaced lines and the actual number 
of armature ampere-turns to be traversed by any group of lines 





would have to be approximated by trial and error, so as to judge 
how closely the two checking causes that have been mentioned 
counterbalance 'any increased number of forward armature turns 
through which they pass. An immediate and direct determination 
of the resultant distribution would therefore be both tedious and 
uncertain. The process can, however, be simplified and shortened 
by considering each of the M.M.F. systems separately. 

With two or more systems of M.M.F. 's on a common magnetic 
structure, and considering any closed path which follows exactly 
the actual path of the resultant lines, if only one system of M.M.F. ^s 
is taken into account and differences of magnetic potential arising 
from the second or other systems of M.M.F. are left out of con- 
sideration, a true component flux or den3it\r which can be added as a 
scalar quantity to other such components is found, provided that the 
final reluctances of any iron parts are used in the calculation. This 
does not, how^ever, meet the needs of the practical problem so long 
as the final path of the resultant flux is unknown. But next, if 
with a complete knowledge of the final iron reluctances in various 
directions, the entire field due to each system of M.M.F.'s be separ- 
ately and independently determined, the composition of these 
fields vectorially with regard to their directions, sense and stren gth 
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will yield the true resultant field. For this actual liuld from point 
to point is simpK’ the result of the vector j)otcntial due to the 
different systems of M.M.F. It might then be thought that, with 
the knowledge presupposed, the resultant ilux might be determined 
more directly without the need for the use of imaginary eonpiouont 
fluxes; these latter may diverge widely from the real jkuIi, and 
when two such components are in direct opposition, tlieir sn]HT- 
position makes each appear somewhat unreal.^ Tlie just iiiciu ion 
for their retention lies, however, in their use as an iidermedaary 
means for readily discovering in ichai pyohorlii>ns to nlloi tlu- oxpou- 
diture of the M.M.F. of one system along various ]>oriions of ilu^ 
closed path followed by its component flux, h'.veu iii sonu-what 
complicated ca.ses, a correct apportionment of tin; eoinpoiieiii M.M.i’h 
along the path can be made by ii.sing ihc anah)gy of an ini^aleiii 
system of electric circuits. 

But it must always be borne in mind tlmi when tlu* j)aih <-.! ilu; 
component flux diverges from the actual re.snltaiit ])aib. tho reluc- 
tivity of any iron may differ widely from wha.t would be its rt'hu'- 
tivity to the component flux, if acting alone. Vet, lastly, in such 
cases when in parts the path of the coinpoiuaU c'ro.ssc-s tiu* real 
path, it usually suftices to con.sidor only tllost^ lengths o\-i*r whieh 
they closely coincide ; to the transversal haigths whii-h eonupleh* 
the circuit may then be assigned zero re.hietaiua* or /.<‘rt> n-sistaiice 
in the equivalent electric system. The ground fi>r tlu; siieeoss of 
such an approximate treatment lic^s in the fried that in mt)-.| prac- 
tical cases the reluctance of the iron for the seci»iulary conqu nu-iit 
nearly at right angles to the true ])alh usually has but a >.mall 
effect in relation to the problem as a whoUr 

Adopting, therefore, the process of <k‘lt‘rmining in tlu- bust 
instance component fluxes as due to tlie fiehl magiud and i<> the 
armature and afterwards siq:)crposing tluMu, the <’ascs of Ilu* non-* 
commutating-polc machine and of tin; c'ommut at iiig polo inat'liine, 
although largely similar, arc sufficiently vli.sti net to warrant so]uirate 
investigation. Although the latter is now tlu* more usual tytn*, 
a true understanding of its action magnetically is best gaim-cl by 
a study first of the non-commutaling-pole machine. - 

Thk NoN-CoMMUTATixa-FouK M.tcniN'u: 

§ 6. The resultant field without angle of lead in the non-com- 
mutating-pole machine. — (a) With circuit oj constant rducfance. 
First, let the iron parr.s of the circuit be assunuul of t'onstaut per- 
meability. A comparison of the c.ro.ss circuits of Fig. 317 with the 

^ As in the case of the main and armature components through a 
commutating pole. 

* For the plotting of the acttial flux-distribution in both the ntni-com- 
mutating-pole and conimutating-polc machine, see espcuiiaUy U. Kichter, 
Archiv fiir Elektrotechnik^ Vol. 11, p. 85. 
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main symmetrical paths of a 2-pole machine or of a multipolar as 
indicated {e.g. in Fig. 226) shows that the armature component flux 
passes transversely across the width of the pole and through the 
armature core, in each case more or less at right angles to the general 
direction of the symmetrical component field from the main excita- 
tion. The armature component is therefore termed the cross flux, 
and the ampere-turns which produce it are known as the cross AT 
of the armature. But in the air-gaps and teeth, as already stated, 
the two components have the same direction, although not necessarily 
the same sense. On the pole and core portions of the cross mag- 
netic circuit there will be expended some small proportion of the 
armature M.M.F. embraced wdthin any angle where 6^ is the 
angle on either side of an axis at right angles to the diameter of 
commutation, i.e. reckoned from the centre of a current-sheet. 
But the proportion so expended will for the reason stated in the 
preceding section be very small, the transversal reluctance of the 
iron bearing only a small ratio to the total reluctance. Deduct- 
ing then this small proportion of the armature M.M.F., the 
remainder is expended on the air-gaps and teeth, and the latter 
being for the present assumed as of constant reluctance, half of 
the remaining INI.M.F. will be expended equally on each air-gap 
and on the teeth at similar points on either side of the centre 
of the pole. For any two points symmetrically situated in the 
trailing and leading halves of a pole-pitch, the armature cross 
component in the air-gap and teeth will thus be the same, and since 
in the trailing half it is in the same direction as the main component 
but in the opposite direction in the leading half, the resultant flux 
density in the one half is as much strengthened above the normal, 
as it is weakened in the other half. The resultant field is then 
merely twisted round in the direction of rotation, becoming much 
denser under the trailing pole-tip, and much weakened under the 
leading pole-tip, and gradually reverting to the initial value of the 
density at the centre of the pole. Thus the two systems of M.M.F. 
being in quadrature, and the iron being assumed of constant 
permeability, the total value of the flux is neither increased nor 
decreased but remains unaffected. But, as indicated in Fig. 319, 
the resultant flux in varying degree now^ threads through a certain 
proportion of the armature ampere-turns, and thereby the energy 
stored in the magnetic field is increased. E.g. taking any line in 
Fig. 319, the ampere-turns of the armature with which it is linked 
are proportional to the sum of the distances from the pole-centre 
at which it enters and at which it emerges from the armature 
surface. 

But in the given case there remains the question whether owing to 
the distortion of the field there is any reduction of the E.M.F. of the 
armature even though the total flux may remain the same. The 
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brushes being assumed to be on the iiiter]H)lar liiu; (U all 

the active conductors within the angle b\' wbieli n^-utral line 
has been shifted ahead of the line of syniinetry are positively Iiann- 
ful, so that on this account there would be a loss of Jhit 

on the other hand, this back E.M.F. is balaiieetl b\' an equal inerease 
in the forward E.M.F. of the active coiidiK'iors wiihin die saaiie 
angle behind the symmetrical line. There is in this ease. diereh)re, 
no net loss of E.M.F. in spite of the displaeeinent t)l ihe resulting 
field — a result which may also easily be arri\ etl ai by ilie iollowing 
consideration. Since the E.M.F. t)f a tlnnn armature as a whole 
is proportional to the algebraic sum of tin- resultant tlu.K eiubraeed 
within a loop situated under the brushes, if this result ant Ihnx is 
reproduced by the superposition of Iwt) separate this distribut iou 
curves it is evident that the E.^M.F. of tht* annalure may equally 
well be calculated by considering the 1C. .M.h'. given sepuiralely by 
the two component fiux-curvos, each bc-ing sunnnetl up algebraic- 
ally within the embrace of the short-circuiieil loop. 'l iu* t'ross 
flux traversing the armature core in a diivetion, parallel to the 
diameter of commutation, no portion of it is eiiibraeed by die looj> 
in the position of short-circuit. It has tlierefoni im iu‘l eiiefu. and 
the initial symmetrical main field remaining uualtert*d, dieiv is no 
reduction of the E.AI.F. in spite of the fact dial die liiaineier of 
commutation does not correspond with the jitisidoii ‘»f the resultant 
neutral line. 

If the reluctance of the transversal iiorlioiis ef the ertjss eircuii 
be neglected as of small account, .so that half of the arnniluie 
may be credited to overcome the reluclaiuH* of air ga]> ami teeth 
on each side of the centre of ihe pokg the iv.sultaut <len^ity at any 
point distant electrical degrees or :V em. from tlie eeutie cif die 
current-sheet and under the pole is -- 


1*257 


A7, - C-K, 


l-2o7 {A2\ ~r A ■ b ac , x) 


(MO) 


(b) With varying reluctance of iron. In the ju'esenee ui iron 
forming part of both the local emss and main magnet it* circuits, 
it is possible in a smooth-core armattire tluit under uniloi ui tli.stri- 
bution in the air-gajD of about B - 6000 ilu* inm of du* ptUc-face 
might be working at its point of maxiinuin pernu-abilily. so that 
a change in the resultant Ilux-density, whedier an iucrtaise t>r a 
decrease, would equally cause an increased reluctance. Further, 
if the rise of reluctivity was equal for a similar variation above or 
below the uniform flux-density, both the main and the armature cross 
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flux would be slightly reduced, but the distribution of the latter 
would still remain symmetrical about the centre of the pole-face 
as in the previous case. Such a possibility would, however, rarely 
occur, and in general the rapid rise in the reluctance of the saturated 
iron in the trailing portion of the pole and under it, where the main 
and armature components agree in direction, cannot be balanced 
by an equal decrease in the reluctance of the less saturated iron 
under the leading portion of the pole. This is especially the case 
with the toothed armature in which the iron teeth become highly 
saturated near the trailing pole-tip. 

The two portions of the armature cross flux in the air-gap 
under the poles then become unequal, yet the excess of the leading 
portion of the cross flux must in some way be enabled to complete 
its circuital path correctly. It is not the case that the actual 
ampere-conductors of the armature can be coupled up across the 
armature into two sets of ampere-turns of unequal magnitude, 
the greater to act on the path of higher reluctance ; for the effect 
under one pole is repeated in the same order and is not spacially 
reversed under the next pole. The solution is, however, found 
in the redistribution of the resultant magnetic potentials ; in 
relation to the armature ampere-turns as acting alone, the poles 
no longer remain at zero potential, but the potential of the N. pole 
of the main field rises as a whole above zero to some positive value 
-i- a', and the potential of the S. pole sinks as a whole to a similar 
negative value — a’ (Fig. 321). That is, in the resultant field AT ^ 
and - A T^ of the polar faces exceed A T^ and — A T^' (which would 
arise from the field excitation alone) by the numerical amount a* . 

By this means two results are secured. The M.IM.F. of the 
armature turns with which any line of the cross flux is linked is 
no longer expended in equal proportion over the two gaps and 
teeth, but over the leading gap at any distance y reckoned from 
the centre of the current-sheet (Fig. 321), there acts the difference 
of potential ac. y — a' , and over the trailing portion at any 
distance there acts a' — { — ac. x) = ac.x a'. No cross flux 
passes through the gap under one pole when the potential of the 
c ore facing it has the value ac . d = a\ and under the other pole 
when the potential of the core facing it has the value — ac . d ~ — a' . 
This implies that the point of zero armature flux moves backwards 
against the direction of rotation, and the distance d by which the 
zero point is shifted back, so that it falls behind the centre of the 
current-sheet or centre of the pole in our present case, is fixed by 
the relation ac. d — a' . 

The inequality of the fluxes is thereby lessened owing to the 
greater proportion of the armature M.M.F. expended on the trailing 
side. But it is not necessary that the inequality should be more 
than reduced ; for at the same time the difference of potential 
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a' - {~a') =2, a' acts between tlie poles and passes the excess 
of the flux of the leading side via the two paths of the yoke (in the 
reverse direction to the main flux) from one pole to the oilK'r, and 
the circuit for the excess flux is thereby coinpleU‘d. Tlu; iibove 
two effects thus proceed together, and owing to the coinparaiively 
low reluctance of the yoke a very small value of a' suflict's to ecpializc 
a considerable divergence between the anionnls of the cross fluxes. 



Fig. 321. — ^Field Irom armature with irt>n iti re;.uU.uit slate* 

of saturation. 


Correspondingly the requisite amount of shift bat'k wards I a' jne 
is very small. Were it not for the above ecjuali/.ing effect, a largt^ 
movement backwards would be rec]uired, and the reluctanct* of 
the saturated teeth could be relied upon in much gn-ater degn*e 
to limit displacement of the resultant fu-lcL b'nrtluT, it will be 
noticed that it is due to the excess flux ac-ting as a l)ack fltix opposed 
to the main field that the tooth saturation does actually cause a 
diminution in the total resultant flux below the value, that would 
otherwise be given by the field excitation with teeth of constant 
reluctance. 

If ly = length of path in the yoke from pole to pole and is 
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the double cross-section of the yoke (Fig. 321), the reluctance of the 
two paths in parallel is l^/a^, or if it is kno\\Ti that about 1500 
AT will be expended over the yoke in a complete magnetic circuit 
when, say, the useful resultant flux is 300,000 per cm. of armature 
core length, the resultant reluctance for the main and armature 
fluxes after eliminating the area of yoke required to carry the 
leakage flux is — 


1-257 X 1500 
300,000 


0-0063 per cm. of armature core. 



Fig. 322. — ^Armature ampere-turns with angle of lead. 


The back flux which the yoke will carry to equalize the cross 
fluxes in the leading and trailing portions of the pole is then 


1-257 X 2 a' 
“0-0063 


: 400 a' 


If ac = 260 per cm., since a' = ac . d = 260 x d, this becomes 
104,000 X d per cm. of core-length, which shows how great is the 
effect of even a small amount of shift d by way of balancing the 
fluxes. 

Thus with the diameter of commutation retained on the interpolar 
line of symmetry, the armature cross' flux can affect the E.M.F., 
but only by reason of its altering the magnetic state of the iron 
and thereby influencing the main component field. 

§ 7. The resultant field with a forward angle of lead — (a) With 
iron of constant reluctivity . Wflien the armature is carrying current 
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without any angle of forward lead being given In tlie In-nshes, llie 
previous investigation will have shown thai llu* nmitral line is 
advanced ahead of the interpolar line t>f syninu-try ihrnugh smiie 
distance c'" and is by the same amount alu-ad nl the fliani<-U‘r nf 
commutation, so that the coils shorl-circuiuul by ilu* brushes in 
the commutation zone are moving in a mor<.‘ nr It-ss strnng I'n-Id 
of the incorrect sign, i.c. in a held wliicli sn far rrf)in assisting to 
reverse the current is actively maintaining it in its ta iginal liireeiinn 
before commutation. 

The effect of advancing the diameter of ei>ninHi{atinii h>rwai\ls 
beyond the line of symmetry has therefore- imw to ]k‘ <*< aisidered. 
Let an angle of lead of ?. mechanical degn-es nr A,, eh-eirien.l degrees 
(— ^/) be given to the brushes, the correspouding distanee t!in»ng]i 

whi<'h 1 be diainetei* cif eein- 



Fig. 323. 


imilaunn is int)\'ed. alu-ad nl 
the iiitei'pnlar line nf s\'iu- 
nudry l>i'ing C} em. mea- 
suriKl nil the surfacx! of the 
armatun*. It will bc^ seen 
from h'ig. Unit the ar- 

mature anipere-t urii system 
tlien bc-emnes nnsymnurt- 
rically ]>laeetl with res]ieot 
to the held {)'. )les. and that 
ihe two systems nf M.M.f'.’s 
ai\^ iin Iniigc-r strict ly in 
(|iiadratun‘. If the direr- 


lions of tlie eurreids in tlu.; 


armature conductors within the belt of 2/. tU-grees, i.c. X <legret-s 
on either side of the interpolar line of s^mmu-try. 'oe .-tanpaied with 
the direction of the current in the held'-iuagiiet wires wldeii aie on 
the same side of the magnetic circuit, ilu-y will In- foniul t<j l)e 
opposed. 

Xow if the resultant held ndaiiied a truly syinnu-t rical flis- 
tribiition about IS, as shown by a dotted line in h’ig. 222. hr. 
if each line entered and left the arinatun*. at the same distance 


on either side of the interpolar line of synmndry IS, an (j.xamiuation 
of lug. 323 will show iliat all lmi*s outside tlu' interpolar ziinc of 
2/^ degrees will have threaded through a mimbcr of armature 
ampere-turns opposed tt> their dire(dion, and ]>ropt>rt ii>nai to 
for the angle 10' A' lOA === 90'’-;. r..- prhf so that Kcr E A, and 

EG B = 2 ;., Xiimerically, therefore, tlu^st^ hach ei 7 nhcrcAurns arc 

jz 2 ;.^ 

24 > ^ 180° would then be justiliable to inuiginc the 


armature conductors within 2/.^ to be coupled up directly to fonn 
a belt of back ampere-turns on each magnetic circuit, leaving 
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the remaining armature conductors to be coupled up into a belt 
of cross ampere-turns in strict quadrature with the held ampere-turns. 
The entire number of armature conductors is thus divided into two 
sets of ampere-turns as shown in Fig. 324, of which the former or 
the “ back ampere-turns embrace practically the entire magnetic 
circuit and being in direct opposition to the exciting ampere- turns, 
partially demagnetize the held, while the cross-magnetizing 
ampere-turns have the samxe effect as has been previously described 
in § 4, twisting the resultant held round in the direction of rotation, 
and weakening it at the leading pole-corners but strengthening it 
at the trailing pole-corners. If = 90"" — the maximum value 



of lead. 


of the cross ampere-turns acting between opposite corners of the belt 
on a cross circuit would be — 


]Z 20,' 
2p ^ 180=^ 


jZ 

or on the half circuit,-- x 

-p 


K. 

180° ■ 


(141) 


while the back ampere-turns are ip- X or in relation to a half 
magnetic circuit are — 


JZ 


(142) 


The relative proportions of the two sets will depend on the angle 
of lead, and together in relation to a magnetic circuit they make 
up the ampere-turns of a current-sheet JZ;2p. 

Neglecting then any weak fringe entering or leaving the armature 
within the double angle 2?.,, the total hux if it remained symmetrical 
would be that due to AT^ — ATjj acting on the single air-gap, teeth 
and core, and owing to the presence of the back ampere-turns its 
amount for the same field excitation would be less than if there 
were no lead given to the brushes. 

But the cross effect of the cross ampere-turns has not been taken 
into account, and although the above division of the armature 


2 — (5065a) 
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ampere-turns is commonly adopted as a cmiwiiii-ut basis for calcu- 
lation it does not truly represent the facts. Owiiii; to the biistoriing 
effect of the cross ampere-uirns the distance from the. iutei polar 
line of symmetry at which any resultant line enters aiul ilu‘ disiance 
at which it leaves the armature are rendered dilterent. It will then 
be followed from Fig. 323 that in jn-(.i>ertioa to the <iei;ree to which 
the resultant lines are twisted roTiml into a geiu-ral tlirctaioii at 
right angles to the diameter of commutaiioii in the 2 poh‘ inachine. 
or so that the distance from IS at which any line passes through 
the armature surface is less on the trailing than on llie Ic-.uling side, 
the number of the true back ampere-iunis «)f fig. 323 tlinaigh 
which they pass is progressively re.duce'vl. ldii.dg\ . il .dl tlu‘ ic.^nltant 
dux was twisted round so that it Irave.rse.tl tin; core a.t light angU-s 
to the diameter of commutaiioii or so that iho line^ enu-rvd and 
left the armature surface at the .same di.stanee from the' diameter 
of commutation, there would again be no baek ainpcrc-turns. A 
closer analysis of the component Helds (ui the tnu* l-asis of the 
ampere-turns of Fig. 322 can Ihorefore ]»rotitai>ly be made, and 
first for the case of iron assumed as of constant reluctivity. 

' Reckoning the armature ampere-turns from iho centre, oi the 
current-sheet 90 electricid degrees from Hut iliamcter of commubi- 
tion, i.e. from a point c;. cm. ahead of the centre of ;i pole in the 
direction of rotation, Fig. 322 shows dial a greater ]>roponiou of 
the armature M.M.F. is brought to hear on liu* leaaliug {Hatiou of 
the pole. Further, if the zero line of ilu* armature ilux leinaiiied 
at the centre of the current-.sheet, the area of ]»ole face ovttr which 
the larger part of the M.M.F. would act would he incu*ascd. t'on- 
versely, the trailing portion acted on by a smalU-r magnet ic. polcutial 
would-be of decreased area. We ihns meet with a sec-ond and iu:\v 
cause which would result in the leading ]Hu-lii)n of tlu^ emss Ilux 
being considerably in excess of the trailing portion t'vcn if the tt'cth 
were of constant reluctance. The same etpializing aid ion that has 
been already described in § (> {b) then conies into play ; the poks 
diverge in magnetic potential, and there is a shift ba.ckwards of 
the point of zero armature flux, while some back ilux th)ws through 
the yoke, reducing the resultant total held. 

(&) With iron teeth of varying reluctance. When tlu; etfe.ct of 
varying reluctance in the teeth is combined with that of an angle 
of lead, both of the causes described above and in § 6 (6) iniite to 
reinforce one another, and the values of of tl and of the back thix 
are correspondingly increased. It thus results that for the same 
field excitation the total resultant flux is further reduced by the 
angle of lead, but still remains distorted forwards. Actujilly, some 
portion of the resultant flux may be sufficiently disttirled to pass 
through some forward armature ampere-turns, yet the bulk of the 
flux is not so much displaced as to follow up the diameter of 
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commutation ; consequently on the whole there remains some back 
effect, although much less than is given by 2 AT^ = ao, 2c;_ 

It has been stated above that in the design of the non-commutat- 
ing-pole machine, it is customary to calculate the ampere-turns 
expended over air-gap, teeth and armature core for the required 
normal densities as given b\’ a stmimetrical distribution of the main 
field, and then to add the full value of the back ampere-turns 
AT^ = ac . Cl to obtain AT^. The assumption that all the useful 
flux passes through such back ampere-turns contains little error, 
since only a fringe of weak density is concerned in the region covered 
by 2/. or 2 . But the true back effect is over-estimated, and the 

approximate accuracy obtained by the assumption is only due to 
the fact that the value of a' due to both causes — angle of lead 
and tooth reluctance — ^is ignored ; the back effect of 2a' not being 
taken into account supplies a correction, and the result thus obtained 
may actually be either a small under-estimate or over-estimate. 
The view of the matter above presented does not therefore possess 
any great superiority in practical accuracy, but gives a more strictly 
correct account of what actually’’ happens. 

It remains to be added that with a constant armature current, 
if c"' be the distance of the neutral line (where the flux changes 
dii'ection relatively to the armature surface) ahead of the inter- 
polar line of symmetry, the first effect of shifting the brushes 
forwards is to increase the distance c'" as compared with its value 
without any angle of lead, but progressively by less than the 
amount A maximum value of o'" is thus reached when the 

diameter of commutation has overtaken the neutral line and ox 
“ c'’' -maai- ^ further movement forwards of the brushes, so that 
Cl > c'" , causes c"' itself to move slightly backwards, and thus 
finally the short-circuited coils are enabled to reach a sufficiently 
strong reversing field for commutation purposes. 

§ 8. The complete curve of flux-density over a pole-pitch. — {a) The mag- 
netic potential of the armature core. One of the two surfaces between which 
the flux density is to be found, viz., the cylindrical surface, level with the 
bottom of the teeth and slots, being at a magnetic potential varying from 

AT to — A Tq, the first step must be to determine what value of this 
varying potential of the armature core will correspond to any given point x 
on the surface. 

When the field is displaced under the action of the armature ampere-turns 
on load, the state of saturation of the armature core at similar distances 
ahead of and behind the interpolar line of symmetry no longer remains the 
same, so that the centre point on the armature core between the pole-tips no 
longer falls on the plane of zero magnetic potential. Zseither is the satura- 
tion of the core symmetrical on either side of the resultant neutral line or 
plane of maximum flux in the armature core, so that the plane of zero 
potential no longer coincides with the resultant neutral line. 

In some radial plane ahead of the centre of a pole in the direction of rota- 
tion the resultant flux in the armature core bifurcates, and proceeding in 
either direction it grows to a maximum on the resultant neutral line where 
flux ceases to enter the armature core and begins to emerge from it. From 
the plane of bifurcation under, say^, a N. pole (Fig. 325), let be the 




tiiaint trr i-f comniutatuj;] 
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total ampere-turns expended over the core below the teeth against the direc- 
tion of the armature's rotation up to a neutral line or plane of maximum flux, 
i.e. in the leading portion relatively to the pole ; and let A be the total 
ampere-turns expended over the core from the same plane of bifurcation, 
but following the direction of the rotation up to the next plane of maximum 
flux, i.e. in the trailing portion of the circuit. If then h stands for half the 

AT — 'IT 

difference between these two values, i.e. for . the magnetic 

potential in ampere-turns on the first neutral line must be h and on the 
second neutral line — h (Fig. 325). The potential of the plane of bifurcation 
under the N. pole, whether it be reached from the first or the second neutral 

/^T ■ -'IT ^ 

line, must be the same, viz., AT^— only thus can we have 

as the difference of magnetic potential between the bifurcation point under 
the X. pole and the resultant neutral lines on either side the required values 
of = AT and AT - {- h) == AT h = AT^^. \^dlether the value 

of h is itself positive or negative, i.e. whether AT exceeds AT depends 
upon the circumstances of the case and especially on the degree of satura- 
tion in the core. In a non-commutating-pole macliine, the resultant neutral 
plane of maximum flux is nearer to the leading than to the trailing pole-edge, 
and the flux is withdrawn more quickly as we proceed in the direction of 
rotation towards the leading pole-edge than in the reverse direction, although 
this no longer holds when the poles are reached. If the core is not highly 
saturated, the expenditure of ampere-turns A T^^ corresponding to the leading 
section is then less than A T,._, although it may be very slightly. In a com- 
mutating-pole machine the opposite is the case ; the neutral plane is again 
nearer to a commutating than to a main pole, but so little flux is withdrawn 
by the former that the longer path to the next main pole makes A T^.^ exceed 
appreciably, and the signs of h in Fig. 325 are then exactly reversed. 

Hence, in a non-commutating-pole machine, if AT^^^ and AT^^^ are 
respectively the ampere-turns expended over the armature core from the 
neutral line up to any point x on the leading and trailing sides respectively, 
the resultant potential of the core at the point ;;; will be rh ^0 on 

the leading side and ~ {AT^^^ — h) on the other side (Fig. 325 ; cp. also the 
curve at the foot of Fig. 327* and column 8. Table XI). 

(6) The main field componeyit. In order to determine the radial component 
of the flux in air-gap and teeth, let -f- A T^' and - A Tj,' be the potentials of 
the pole-faces corresponding to the main field component, these values being 
slightly less than the resultant values ~ A Tp and — A Tp for the reason given 
in § 6 (6). They are to be considered in relation to the cylindrical surface, 
level with the bottom of the teeth, at its resultant potential varving unsvni- 
metrically on either side of the resultant neutral line where it is — h. The 
point of balance between the tendency for the main component flux to pass 
into the core from, say, a trailing X. pole-tip and the tendency to pass out 
of the core into the leading S. pole-tip thu.s no longer falls on the interpolar 
line of symmetry. The distance c' of this point from the trailing pole corner, 
measured on the armature surface, must fall short of the resultant neutral 
line or be on its trailing side, since the armature ampere-turns displacing the 
resultant field are at present left out of consideration. It will depend on the 
potential A T^^' - h of the armature core surface below the teeth and tinder- 
neath the point c', for this must be deducted from A Tp on the trailing side 
and added to ATp' on the leading side, as reducing or increasing the differ- 
ence of magnetic potential acting on the air-gap and teeth. If ' be the 
equivalent reluctance of the teeth per sq. cm. of path in the air at r>oint c', 
the position of that point is given by the relation 

1-257 ni{ATp ' - {A'l\^' - h)} _ 1 -257 m' {A Tp' — (A T - h)) 

6c'-~ ' f(2 c - c') 4- iH,,, ■ ■ • 

whence (if the very small difference between m and m' is neglected) 

c - (c + Kl^lh ~ —fp:. * 


( 144 ) 
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The point c\ bein" the tangent point at which the ct>niiM>iicnt field flux just 
touches the cjdindrical surface below the teidli <>n its w.ty a X. to a 

S. pole but does not enter it, is thus huind Iiuve umved a.fsunst tlu^ anid** 
of lead, i.e. to fall short of the midway puiut. c. 'flu* innut-ncal vaim* <tf the 
flux from either the N. or S .pole if each were actiu.u aloue is exactly ilu* s.iiae 
as if rhe sn.tura.tioii of the core was symmetrical abciut. <'e!iire line aiui 
was the reluctance per sq. cm. of path in the tei*th, vix. — 

1-257 --riv 

-h KC d 


but its position is shifted away from the c.eiun*. 

In the intcrpoln.r gap not far from its cc-nt re, is eutin-ly ueelieihle as 

compared with the reluctance of the air ]iath. a.iitl the iii « m. leii^ih iu 

the armature core is nearly consuint, since but little flux is tliere enteiiiiw 
or leaving the core. Ki'om .a knowledge of the maximum flux deu.-.iiy iu tltc- 
core as due to the dux which each pole is to g.iv<‘. an estini ite ,;asi be uuule 
of the maximum at per cm. length in llu- con-; lef the;, wlwu re«lui:ed 

mean diaimder below teeth , , , , i ,/ 

m the proportion . . be tieiudeii bv ai . 

^ ^ nrinaturti thaiiu-ier 

neutral line in the armature core being set at abotJt v.here is the di.s- 

tance to which the diameter ox conimuiatitai is assumed iti be ;idvanc.etl 
ahead of the interpolnr centre, can be a]eoroxiiuatcly ai.smuetl as 

at' {c — c' (i'31o c^). Substituting this v;iluo in the ;ibt»vc- etjualion, the 
value for c' can be determined from the flat a of desi?-n, as 


C'=0~{c -I- 


0-375 rp . at' h 

Tyy' at' {(' i 


In either expression the last fractix>n is so small tli.it the divergesu fi tif c' 
from c only possesses xi theoretic intt-rest, and in pr.u t;«e h.-.rdly need.*; it> lx* 
closely determiu ed . 

The negative dux to the leading S. jxile must now be m.ule to at tin: 

rate^ for any’ distance x' from the trailing X. pole tip nji to ami the 

positive dux from the trailing K. pole ;\head of r' must be nr.nl*' to >«n>\v at 
the rate from y' 0 u]') to y'- - 2c* r', wheiv y' is llie distance from 

the leading pole-edge. But whe-n the point c' is left, we are juslifjed. as in 
Chapter XVllT, § 3, in taking into acc.cnint thi* ;i« tual ]»oteuii.d cd the mre 
at the hsvel of the bottom of the teeth, pirovidetl lh.it the .u tual reluct. nice 
of the teeth, per Sip cm. of au*-ga]i area, is insei-ti-d iu llu: dejiojuin.itors. 
Thus when wc pass from xi X. to a S. pole in the diri-ttion of vot.itiun 
(Fig. 325), in place of h in (1-14), the ]»otenti.il ol the , ore is .1 h 

behind the rosultani; neutral lino, and h .4 7'^.^., ahe.id ot if. 

If x' be the di.stance of any point from t he *//.-//////.«; conu-r of a N. jude. 
the component den.sity at the armature .surfact: dm- to tin- ni.iin field 
considered separately will then In^ from a' to x' 


1-257 ^ \A'I cxz ' | (A / /») t a I 

L a') | Ki^ \ ' /" ) 

If y'= the distance of any jjoint from the leading corner of llu- M. pole, the 
main componmit is from y'-= 0 tii y'— c a'" 

~ + *) _ »»'{.-)7V I (AI\„ I h)) y' H 

L fy' -I- fc'.j 2e-e'J 

and from y'=s c ~ c'" to y'=! 2c ~ c' 

A)} _y' T 

L iy' + Kl„ H- fc' +. Kl, + 2e- e'J 
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while under the pole it will be on the leading side 

or 1 -257 — ^ the trailing side, 

the change occurring when - (Q^- columns 15—17, 

Table XI.) 

(c) The armaiure component field. So far as the armature component flux 
is concerned, the core below the teeth may for simplicity be treated as 
throughout at zero potential, the further progress of the resultant flux after 
reaching the ctdindrical surface below the teeth being cared for in the item 
A The latter as calculated should, strictly speaking, be related to A Tp, 

and not to AT-^\ from which it has been deducted; but the calculation of 
separate values of A X^^ for the main and armature components respectively 
would be unnecessarily tedious. Xeglecting, then, any expenditure of 
armature ampere-turns over the core, when armature component flux enter.s 
the teeth at any point distant x cm. on the trailing side from the centre of 
the current sheet and passes through some of the ampere-turns, its potential 
is raised from a negative value by the IM.IM.F. ac . x so that it becomes zero 
at the level of the bottom of the teeth, and as it enters the teeth and passes 
through some of the ampere-turns to leave the surface at point y on the 
leading side, its potential is raised from zero by the M.M.F. . y to a positive 
value. The surface of one half of the two-pole armature is thus in relation 
to the armature flux at potential — {ac . x — loss over teeth) and of the other 
half at potential -f- {ac . y — loss over teeth). 

Xow, if the bifnrcaiioji point of the armature flux indifferently into either 
a X. or a S. pole be supposed actually to follow up and coincide with the 
diameter of commutation, the difference of potential acting on the trailing 
and leading sides respectively would be ac . {Yi'2) a' and ac . {Yj2) - a', 
which may also be expressed as ac . (F/2 i d). From the relation 

m . ac{Y j2 d) r/i ' . ac{Y;2 — d) 

- >(c - C;^) 

we have 

d = Y/2 ??^) {c -f K l^jS) 

{yn' 4- ni) {c 4- Klg!$) 4- * 

This would give a very large value for d or a' = ac . d, -which acting on the 
yoke would far more than balance any difference in the cross fluxes. The 
bifurcation point c'' therefore falls considerably behind Cy, although in advance 
of c. The magnetic system of the armature flux tends in fact to maintain 
the configuration w'hich it would have if the armature M.M.F. were disposed 
symmetrically in relation to the poles. In spite of the fact that the rise and 
fall of the potential of the poles above and below zero, which increases the 
proportion of the M.M.F. expended over the trailing side, also tends to 
increase the trailing fringe, this is more than offset by the alteration in the 
two denominators as c" is increased. 

Since it has been shown that the bifurcation point c" of the armature 
flux must fall behind Cp, but must be in advance of the inteipolar line of 
symmetry, the relation vrhich determines it is 

m . ac {F/2 - {cp - c") d} m' . ac {Yj2 - {cp^ - c") - d} 

^{c-c") -f- Kl„ 

w-hence 

(^")« + c" {y/2 - {C ^ Kl,IS - d) } = 

c" always has some small value, but in practice it is so small that, as in the 
case of c', it only possesses a theoretic interest. Under the action of the 
armature ampere-tums, as determining -the final state of saturation in the 


• (145) 


. (146) 
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teeth, while the point of lh<- main •nip. mt-ni tiol.i i.dls h.u U h.-hiiul 

the intcrpolar lino of syninuary vc-ry sH.uhflv. tlu- 1 .iini, ..t i.-n p. .mt cj 
armature coiiipor.ont lioul oniy aiivain t'N vi-i\ 

A preliminary an. I anproxinialo orvu'iilaiion «.j tin* vain.- t.> I-- .n. si-ni-d 
to d may l^c made by iirst assuming that th.-i-- i-: la. .-.huf .n:d t.d’vin«^ 
ac[^Y;2 -i- c~) as artiity i»n the h-adiny ifriu-r and ,/P 11 t ; ..n -du- t sMih 

ing corner. 'I'l'.o d-.-asity from th«- iornii-r. f'r/- iTai ! i. aliv d. t r-x 

solely by the ■■-•agib tia- air gap. tin- tooth n in. lau. {..i th.- x* idt.iat !..w 

/' » . f 

density thereat being negligibh', anil is th.*r.-ior.- I-‘.!.S7 ' ^ 

The resultant density at the trailing t:t»rn.-r will on tli.- i-lv.-n h\poth. sis ■>,. 



n 


By trial corresponding values <.>f and air loiixid, an-d rh.- armitun- 

>1 ‘J 

component i.s then i r ' ■ 

then - and for the two eonicr'^ and joiniii;* fh»n; bv .i lin.- ]..r .nig 

through a point r- ahead of the eenire o' a pole, ait in in. nsaun.-i -h.-wn in 
Fig. 326, the iniji- jri.anl part of th'* e-urve is di-t .-i inin.d. .md fie- i.-maindf t 
can be aiiproxiinately e.ongdeteti. 'I'lu* tot-d. ol e.o ;i nt tie- t p..i 1 1 . .ir. .4 
the cross tlnx can thenee be esliina.i ed, aniJ then diheo ii..- }..iind I lif 
value to he taken for d will th.-ii be sligluly ies, than tin* v.dni- who h will 
pass the w'holc of the diifeivnc;t‘ as back lluK thronr.li tin- \oKi.. 

Reckoning, thtni, .r ami y fi-oni a point at jigfit .uigies t.» the diametei of 
commutation, i.r. disiant r- cm. alieatl oJ the centie .4 th.- X. pole, ami fn-ar- 
ing in mind that ilm X'. |)ole face is itself at pidenii.il ■ a' d . in rela 
tion to the armature Ihi.x, tlio roinimnent di-nsity at the arnniture .suifate dm* 
to the armature amxx're-turn.s is 

- 1 -257 on the leading side from y 0 to v /n'/'i I t 


, an -x 

and 1-257 ,. 7 ' — 
Xl„ 


on the trailing side from a- 


Continuing on the trailing side, if x' lie the distance of any i>oint from the 
trailing pole corner, the flux-den.sity is from 0 to x' c d c" 


1-257 
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On the leading side of the Is . pole, if y' be the distance of any point from the 
leading pole corner, the flux-density from y'= 0 to y'= c — i.e. up to the 
diameter of commutation, is 


m . ac{8Y '2 -h 

1-257 1 ' - 

^y' -r Klg 


and from y'= c — cy to y' 


■ the region between the diameter 


of commutation and the point of bifurcation of the armature flux into either 
pole indifferently, 

Vri . ac(Xj2 + c - ~ d - y') 

— l-25y — ; — ^tT * 

cy -4- H- 

{Cp. column 18, Table XI.) 

{d) The comhinaiion oj the main and armature component fields over a complete 
pole-pitch. In order to map out the spacial distribution of the resultant flux 
over a complete pole-pitch (the minor ripples in the actual curve at any 
moment due to the slots being supposed to be smoothed out, but due account 
being taken of the tooth reluctance), an approximate preliminart’ estimate 
must in the first place be made of the magnetic potential of the core below 
the teeth. 

Assuming a certain curve of the resultant flux density, tilted towards the 
trailing pole corner by the action of the armature ampere-turns, the gradual 
concentration or withdrawal of flux in the armature core leads to certain 
densities for which the at required per cm. length of path at a number of 
points can be found. Plotting these values and integrating the curve on 
either side of the neutral plane of maximum flux {cp. Fig. 302), the resultant 
expenditure of ampere-turns in the core in the leading and trailing sides 
respectively is and AT^<^. Half of their difference is h, and adding 

this to the one and subtracting it from the other, a curve of the magnetic 
potential of the core can be plotted as at the foot of Fig. 327 or as tabulated 
in column S of Table XI. 

A preliminart' estimate of the back movement d of the zero of the armature 
component, so that it precedes the centre of the pole by the amount c^—d, 
must further be made, and both assumptions must finally be checked wdth 
the result until agreement is obtained. Column 10 is then given as a*— ac . d. 
and column 11 can be calculated, leaving the differences of column 12. The 
sum or difference of the two columns 9 and 12 is written down as column 13, 
1-257 ^ , 1-257 m 


and its values multiplied by — under a pole or by Kig~+ 

within the fringe will give the required resultant flux density (column 19). 
Within the fringe there must, however, first be deducted the back effect from 
the pole of opposite sign (column 15). 

Bv reference to a curve such as Fig. 303 for the reluctance of tne teeth 
per 'sq. cm. of air-gap for vartung densities in the air-gap, corresponding 
values for and resultant are nutckk.' fovnd . ^ The resultant flux must 
in anv case be determined first, ■.•'.it lU'.’Tvri .'.K-r in the case of uhe t^\o 
component fluxes, the smaller should be determined first to secure accuracv . 

Grouping the analvtical expressions previously given and starting from 
c' which is behind the interpolar line of symmetry-, the flux-density is 
from y' = 2 c — c' to y' = c — c". 

. (,AT^^^-h)} m . ac{^YI2 - d 2c -y') 

|_ fj,.' t(2c-y') 4- Klg -i- aite 

mf {A Tp' - (A - h) 

fc' + ifip -i- 2c - c' J 

from y'= c — c" to y'= c — c"' 

rw{Arp' -f- {AT^^^-K)--ac{yi2 fi- c-cy-d-y')} 

1-257 L “ ^ 

m'{ AT^'- {AT^^._-h )} y' T 

" -h Klg -h ^ 2c ~ c' J 


-^1 

2c - c'_\ 
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from y'’ = c — c'” to y' = o — 

{A T/ - {A + 7i) - ac{YI2 -^c-c-^ -d- y') } 
l-2o7 |_ - - 

_ {.-I'y,,., -h /;)} y' ~] 

fc' -h A7^ + I'iij, i:.= -Vj 

and from _y' = c — c- to y' = 0 

r7?i{ATp'- {A'^ct^. + - acr^Yri -{- cy ~ d -'r r'') 

1-257 , ,.-r , 

_ ;;/'{-•! 7y (--/V,.,., i r' "] 

^c' -I- Kl^j j- '■ 'Ic c'J 

Thence under the pole 

h:-ac{y~d) ^.057 ^ V h) \ ur.{d -\ x) 

~ •' ‘■’’'fa: 

and from the trailing pole comer from x'~ 0 to c-' 

r,n{AT.e’- {AT -I- «;(/3y/2 - c;_ ■;.- d -i- x ') } 

1-23- 1_ Kl, ^ 

_ m'{A-J\/ -;- (.•17-„,-/0} -r'-l 


■ 1 


r {- 

1-257 |_ 




It will be seen that owing to c' and c" not cr>inci(Iiiig, tlu-re are iu the 
complete interpolar zone five regions. The appart'ut reelconir.g tjf A‘J\ .'uui 
h twice over throughout the interpolar gax^ arises from tlh* a]>{)ro>:ini;Lle aiui 
empirical expression employc-cl *..0 inko account of Uu; oonnU'r elfect of an 
adjacent pole, as if the held flux tlierein really ('i>:u:unetl l\vt> coiu])onc‘nts 
not following the same x^ath and not ihereftu-e having one and the same 
denominator ; the method confessedly does not 3'ielcl a triu* x'hysioal exju’ession 
for the magnetic potential function throughout the inler])c»Iar gai'>. 

In the above it has been a.ssumod that the atigle of lea<l lia.s hei-n advanced 
beyond the resultant neutral line in ordcu* to ]>rovide a reversing liehi for com- 
mutation purposes. AYhon there is no angle {)f Ic-ad, the ariualnre ainpen — 
turns acting on the resultant neutral line arii wc(^'/2 c"') ; when lead is 

given to the brushes and cy ri.se.s from zei'o, this beeoines nc [V j'l {("' - ry) | 
and reaches a maximum when Cy — c'". But at tin* .same time d is iiu reasing 
and the counter effect from the opposite main ]u)le tl.-c.n-ases, so that cy is 
enabled to overtake c"'. After this jioiiit has bec-n rt at:Ii*‘il, if the angle ol 
lead is further increascKl, the armature aiuxiere -turns ae.ting on the resultant 
neutral line become V72 - {r-y -- c/") } ; c'" becomes i-eiliuu-d ami tlu^ diver 
gence of cy^ and c*" progre.ssively rechic.es tiu- annaliire eifee.t, so that the 
short-circuited coils find themselves in a reversing fu-kl of iiu'reasing slrengtli. 
On the neutral line, the loss of x^otential from rehie.lane.i' ol the te<-tli and core 
is eliminated, but the half difference h is still x'^resent, so that tlui magnetic, 
potential of the armature surface where the resultant Ihix change.s direction 
as regards entering or leaving the surface is //. llenc-e, x’>tovuletl that cy is 
greater than c"', as it should be for commuting the. current, the distance c''* 
for any assumed value of Cy is given by the relation 


h) - ac{Yl 2 -d-{cy- c'") }] m'iA TJ -f- ^0 ^ 

+ • w-hii 7 ^-^' 

a quadratic equation which can be solved for c"' when the known quantities 
are inserted with an approximate value for m. 

§ 9. ^Example of a non-commutatuig-pole machixie. — -For the 8-pole machine 
assumed in Chapter XVIII, § 2, let tlie diameter of commutation under full 
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load be advanced through a distance of 5 cm., i.e. as near to the leading pole- 
tip as wonld be safe, and ac being 260, the back ampere-tarns A T-^ on the 
half-magnetic circuit would be ATj^ = 5 x 260 = 1300. Thus for B 
= 8100 and a flux of about 280,000 per cm. length of core, the magnetic 
potential of a pole-face without allowance for disrortion, but reckoning A Tfj 
at its full value as ordinarily estimated, is approximately 

■ AT^ AT.^AT^ AT^ 

= 5720 -k 440 -h 375 1300 = 7835. 

Proceeding now in closer detail, the potential curve A for the armature 
core must first be calculated, even if only provisionally from an assumed 
flux-disrribution curve, after the manner described in Chapter XVIII, § 2. 
For simplicity, the final results (from the cur\>-e shown at the foot of Fig.’ 327) 
are here at once inserted, and the values of AT^^ and AT^.^ are found to be 
376-5 and 381-5, the mean being 379 and h = 2-5 onlv" ^ = 0-9 x r:'2 
X 1-295 = 1-83, and c being 6 cm., qc Klg— 10-98 ^ 0-882 = 11-862, 
and c Klg'^ — 6-482. Using the curve to obtain the values of A h 

at different points, the three distances c' , c” , and c"' are as follows — 


(i) By equcition (144) c' = 6 - (6-482) = 6—0-1 = o ‘9 from trailing 

pole corner, and at this spot by equation (143) the two fluxes from K. and S. 
pole respectively are — 


1-257(7835 - 125) 
1-S3 X 5-9"^~0^S2 
1-257 X 7710 
1 1-68 

7710 

9-'3 


1-257(7835 4- 125) 
1-83 X 6-1 -T- 0-882 
1-257 X 7960 
12-045 

7960 

“ 9 ^ 


830 = 830 


(ii) The bifurcation point of the armature flux (equation 146) is given 
closely- by 

[c"Y 4 - c" (22-5 - 5) = 6-482 x 0-5, 

since ni and in' are but little different : whence c" = 0-17 cm. ahead of the 
interpolar line of s\'nimetry, and at this point by equation (145) 


1-257 X 260 {22-5 - 4-83 4- 0-5} 
1-83 X 6-17 0-vSS2 

1-257 X 4724 


487 


1-257 X 260 {22-5 - 4-83 - 0-5_} 
1-83 X 5-83 4- 0-SS2~'" 
1-257 X 4464 
11-532 

487 


(iii) Lastly, for the position of the resultant neutral line (equation 147) 
1-05 {(7835 - 2-5) - 260 (22-5-0-5 - 5 — c"') } 7837-5 _ 6 - c'" 

1-83 X (6 - c'"') -4 0-882 ^ 11-68 ^ 12-5-9 

whence c'" ~ 2-44. 


The complete results are tabulated in Table XI and plotted in Fig. 327. 
In the first lino the denominator by which — 4654 in column 12 must be 
divided to give — 500 in column IS is 9-3 as given in the last line of the Table. 
In the second line for the armature bifurcation point c", and onwards, the 
same denominator from c.olumn 6 can be used as the divisor for both the 
armature and the main field differences of potential acting on gap and teeth. 
The total flux of a pole is obtained from Fig. 327 as 274,000 per cm. of 
armature core length, being less than the preliminary estimate which assumed 
the back ampere-turns due to the lead of cm. to embrace all the flux, but 
in which no allowance was made for increased tooth saturation under the 
trailing pole corner. The true = AT-^'A- of = 7835 — 130 = 7965 as 

compared with the original estimate of 7835 for the greater flux. 
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The centre of bifurcarioii of the resultant flux in the armature core having 
advanced 4-5 cm. ahead of the centre of the pole, as compared with C'= 5 cm.*^ 
the lines from the bifurcation plane pass through a minimum of ac x 1 back 
armature ampere-turns. The diff&rence between the distance at which thev 
enter and the distance at which tliey leave the armature, measured from the 
diameter of commutation, progressively increases until the back armature 
ampere-turns threaded through rise to a maximum of about ac x 6.V. The 
resultant flux therefore never passes through so many as ac x 2cp back 
ampere-turns, or ac x c^_ on the haif-magnetic circuit, but is actually 
over-estimated on that assumption when tooth saturation is ignored. 

The Cohmutatixg-Pole Machine 

§ 10. The total resultant armature flux not greatly affected by 
commutating poles. — In a machine with commutating poles (as many 
as there are main poles) for the same reason as in § 8 {a), the magnetic 
potential of the points of bifurcation of the resultant flux in the 
armature core under a N, and S. main pole respectively must have 
the same numerical value ; the expenditure over the reluctance 
of the teeth and main air-gap must also be the same under each 
pole, so that again the resultant potential of a N. and S. main 
pole-face above and below zero will be the same, viz., AT^ and 
- AT^. The similarity continues up to the seat of the salient poles, 
but thence, owing to the unequal division of the resultant flux in 
the sections of the yoke (Chapter XVI, § 14), the expenditure of 
ampere-turns in the two directions becomes dissimilar and the 
point of zero potential in the yoke is not midway between two main 
poles, i.&. it is not opposite to the centre of a commutating pole, 
when the latter is excited. 

When no current flows in the armature and the main poles are 
excited, the commutating poles, if not excited, face the planes of 
zero magnetic potential on the armature, and, the centre of the yoke 
opposite the centre of a commutating pole being also at zero poten- 
tial from considerations of symmetry, the commutating poles remain 
throughout their length in the central plane at zero potential 
(Fig. 301). But now, as soon as they are excited and some flux 
passes up or down them, the ampere-turns expended over the two 
halves of the path in the yoke are unequal in amount, and this is 
especially the case owing to one path being more highly saturated 
and therefore of higher reluctivity than the other. In other words, 
the potentials at the roots of the commutating poles must rise above 
'or fall below zero to some values -f- & and— & as indicated in 
Fig. 328. 

If is the reluctance of the full length of path in the single 
section of the yoke for equal division of the flux, and and 
are the reluctances of half that length in the single section on the 
leading and trailing side respectiveljq ^y" exceeds 2^^, 

and to that extent the original total flux is reduced. But, on the 
other hand, the additional path presented by the commutating 
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poles and the more rapid withdrawal of iht* ilux horn itu* ;iniiatnrr 
core with consequent slu)rtening of the path ilit-roin in ilu^ liailint;- 
section of reluctance tend It) ctnintorl>al;mi’t* the abtive- 



i.Main and comm. poles excited. 
No arm. current. 



-5Z6 

iii. Resultant distribution 
of f'lux. 


mentioned change. If be the reluctance of the single section 
of the armature core in the al)scnce of coinnuituting poles, 

-1- cite" is less than 2'Ac, and some ampere-turns are thereby saved. 
On the w^hole, the total useful armature flux (after deducting any 
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reversing flux behind the line of commutation) is little different 
from what it would be without the commutating poles, although 
differently distributed. 

§ 11. (a) The main and commutating pole component field. — 

But the component field as due to the main and commutating-pole 
excitations alone • and apart from the presence of the armature 
ampere-turns is of course greatly increased by the additional path 
afforded by the commutating poles, the final state of saturation 
of the iron being presupposed in making the comparison. The main 
and commutating-pole M.M.F.^'s are best taken in conjunction, as 
giving rise to a single component field which is now to be considered. 

From the fact that the flux is rapidly withdrawn as w'e proceed from a 
plane of maximum resultant flux in the armature core towards and under 
the trailing pole-edge, while it is only slowly withdrawn as we proceed under 
a commutating pole and the path to the leading edge of a main pole is of 
greater length, it follows that the expended over the armature core 

under the trailing portion up to the line of bifurcation is appreciably less 
than expended under the commutating pole and leading portion of the 

main pole. The case is therefore the reverse of that shoum in Fig. 325 for 
the non-commutating-pole machine, and, when passing from a jST. main pole 
to a S. commutating pole in the direction of rotation, h on the neutral line 
or plane of maximum flux is positive. The commutating pole being situated 
on the leading side of the neutral line, the magnetic potential of the core 
at the level of the bottom of the teeth beneath, say, a S. commutating pole 
is The negative starting point from which the reversing flux 

proceeds up the commutating pole is not therefore at potential — but 

at this amount less h ; thence the potential is raised by the excitation A 
on one commutating pole up to the positive value - 7 - fe at its root, sufncient 
to pass the greater flux x over (Fig. 328). The ampere-turns acting on 

the commutating pole, gap, and teeth are, therefore, virtually increased 
beyond the amount AT ^ to A A, the number h being as it were released 
from the main excitation as mentioned above. If, then, be the final 

reluctance of the commutating pole, the component flux passing up the 
commutating pole as due to the reversing and field excitations alone is 

1-257 ' . (148) 

X and y being the main fluxes from the system of main and commutating 
M.M.F.'s through and respectively. In this and the following 

expressions containing ^ deduction from the pole section must be made 

in order to allow enough iron to carry the leakage flux, i.e. must be taken 

total flux 

as its total reluctance raised in the proportion • Since the final 

density and saturation in the teeth under the commutating pole are very 
small, may, in practice, be neglected. The quantity increases 

slightly as we pass under the commutating pole-face, but a mean value can 
be taken. 

The potential a in ampere-tums at the junction of main pole and yoke is 

ATy-AT^- -vitr 

where will be somewhat less than ^ {AT^~\r AT^^, and is an averaged 

value fairly representing the varying potential of the core under the main 
pole below the level of the teeth. 

Also 1-257 {a + h) ^ X -X 

1-257 (a - 6) = y X 


3--(5065a) 
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whence by addition and subtraction 


~T- y^'^v' 

1-257 X 2 
1-257 X 2b 


(150) 

(151) 


Equating the two values of ft given by (149) and (ISO) with tin* value fcir jy 
in terms of x and b inserted in each 


b U 




x~y = 1-257 ■ 




{A Ty -vJ 7V; 




Mi „ 


i'Su -i“ -i 


/ v' 

/' i 


(152) 


It will be noticed that the denominalt>r is in a form n-presi-nting tlu- main 
pole and gaji in series with the twc) st-ctions of tlu- yoht- ]»lat-f-d in ^Jiirallt-l. 

LastK'-, equating the tw'O cxi^rcssums for x y as given r>y (I -IS) and (152) 
with all quantities known or estimatc-d exc.ept b, th<- vahn- t>f h is found, 
and thence x — y or x and y can be tietei'niimsl. 'I'hus 

1 9:57 {ATt-A-r^ -h -i- I :•«„ i .••«,) 

* - -I- iii,) i- ;«/ 

and 

y - (iV' -i- 4K„') (4«„, sii, |. ;■«,) -1- ii!„" ... 

The value thus found, divided by {w^ d- A'j . A wlu*re is the witlih of 
the commutating pole-face and /- its axial huigth. givt-s tht* donsitv whii h 
when multiplied by 0-8 Jv^ . gives the loss over tin- air gap of the eoiu- 
mutating pole for the present flux system anti enables A 7\.^.'. thi* ]iotential 
of the commutating polc-face for the same system, to be ft>und. 'the limits 
of the reversing Held can now be calculaltxl as follows, and with these can 
again be checked the effective widtlx A'j . /^^) alrt-ady assumed in the 

calculation of the density and of 

In the interpolar gap between a main and a commutating pole of <i]>posile 
polarity lies the tangent point c' at which the main llu\' just touches the 
armature on its way from the one to the other. 'I'he magnet ie. potentials of 
the main N. and commutating S. polc-faoes, viz,, h A I\/ and A above 
and below zero are not necessarily equal mimt^rieally as in the iuju etuu- 
mutating-polc machine, nor are their air-gaps amt m-c «-ssarily etpial, 
so that the tangent point c' of the main comiHnK-nl tlux from the Ik-ld 
excitation of main and commutating poles will st*ld«)m. occur at the centre 
of the gap, although usually not far therefrom, 'bhe poixit t ' must. lie. Iw-lutui 
the final neutral line, since no armature ampi-rt- turns are yi-t present. The 
potential of the core below the level of tin- teeth on the trailing side at in>int 
c' is, therefore, -r A + h, since h is positixu*. 

The location of c' is then fixed Ijy the rclatimi 


. (155) 

- (1-^4) 


l-257m(.4r p--.^r^^.-;i) _ l-257m'(.4 7Vo'4 d h) 

^o' A- Kig + ^{2c - c') -1- i- 

whence neglecting 

m{AT^'-A T^^,-h)(2c + K^J^^I()-m'(ATra' + AT^^. •(- h)Kl„ie 

m(AT^'-AT,-:-=r),) + + AT,,. + A) 

c is here the distance measured on the surface of the armature from a main 
pole-edge to the centre of the gap between a main and a commutating pole, 
and c' is the distance from the trailing comer of the main pole, Wh.Mi Ig 
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and are not far different, so that ni and m' can be identified, the above 
expression reduces to — 

c' = ~ -f- ■ Igrsi) — -f- /z) 

:kr/ + ^Tpo' 

The corresponding point c' ahead of the resultant neutral line and of the 
commutating pole must now be interpreted as the point at which, the main 
flux divides or passes indifferently into a commutating S. pole and a main 
S. pole in the next interpolar gap. It is given by 

h) r,i'{AT-p' — h) ^ 

ic' - ^(2c-0 -h 

where c' is reckoned from the commutating pole-edge. V^Tien with a less 
degree of accuracy is again neglected, approximatelv the second value 

of c' is 

rniAT^d — AT -f li) (2c -j- A7^-^) - m'(AT-p' - AT^^f — h) ■ hr-'^ 
m (A Tpc' - A - h) ^ m'(AT^' - AT^^. ~ h) 

(159) 

§ 12. (b) The armature component field. — ^Xext upon the component system 
of flux from main and reversing excitations thus found has to be supeiposed 
the component flux due to the armature turns when current flows therein. 
Under the main poles the action is the same as has already’ been described 
for a machine without commutating poles. But a new path is now pre- 
sented by the commutating pole as shown in Fig. 328 (ii) . Within the limits 
from a' through -b' to - A, or from — a' through h* to A, the lines of the 
supposed flux follow the same path as the resultant flux from main and 
commutating-pole excitation. Upon these portions of the path must then 
be expended part of the ampere-turns which are linked with the supposed 
flux and which reach their maximum on the diameter of commutation, i.e. 
from — A to —A, if commutation is assumed to take place exactly under 
the centre of the commutating pole. On this assumption the mean armature 
AT acting on one commutating pole are ac(Y j2 — 

The equivalent electric system is shown on the right-hand side of Fig. 32S 
(ii) ; here the passage of the armature flux through the armature core from 
— A to ~ A is shown dotted to indicate zero reluctance, yet within the 
length A A' there acts the total M.M.F. averaging 2ac(Y ;2 — wJ4:). The 
reluctance of the teeth under the commutating pole being negligible, the total 
armature flux through the commutating poles and through the two portions 
of the yoke of unequal reluctance in series in the absence of the main poles 
would be 


1-257 . 


2ac(Yj2 - z£;,/4) 


I = 1-257 . 


ac\Yi2 — zUcA) 


2Sl„ 


2^JU 


■ + 




(160) 


But the points now marked as o' and — a' would not then be a.t zero 
potential, but respectively above and below zero by an equal amount. ISTow, 
as in the non-commutating-pole machine, the cross flux in the trailing half 
of the main pole for a half of the armature IM.M.F. would, owing to the 
higher saturation of the teeth, be much less than that in the leading half. 
For the same reasons, then, as are given in § 6 (b) for the non-commutating- 
pole machine, the potential of the N. pole will rise to some potential -f- a 
and that of the S. pole fall to — a\ If c" be the distance from the corner 
of a main pole at which the armature flux bifurcates or passes indifferently 
to a main or commutating pole, the maximum differences of potential acting 
on the trailing and leading portions respectively of the air-gap and teeth 
under a main pole are 1-257 ac(^YI2 c" A- ^ a-nd 1-257 ac(^YI2 -b c"— d) 
where d = a'jac. 

If the armature amperes are now imagined to be gradually increased from 
zero in the presence of tooth reluctance, two results are seen to follow. As 
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the potentials of the pales divori>c from zero, a f^roal«T share ef tia- ruai^iu to- 
motive force of the armature is available u> eause Uuk ovt-r the ir.iilinj' p;ith 
of higher tooth saturation under llie main poles. I hit as sfiou as thr- trailing 

cross flux ceases to balance the loading cross flux, tlii* ex* ess «if the latter cun 
pass from the point -f- a' through the path and Uirough tin- enunutiiating 

pole. The potentials + a* and - a" thus f<ir <‘ach iiu nsisc* of the ariiiatnre 
amperes continue to exceed llie values that wotild In* louml Imm etjuation 
(160) for equal division ; more than half <>f the eiuumuiating puh^ flux is 
caused to follow the illy" path in the yoke and less to follow th.e ]vath, 
and the difference exactly balances the difference ludween the leading aufl 
trailing portions of the crciss flux under tlie main pi)lc‘S fl2vS (li) ). As 

compared with the simple series system of cspiatioii (HiO) uuth-r wluch half 
of the flux through the commutating pi>le passes uur.haug.«-f 1 thnnigh 
and in series, the total flux through the comiuutalmg pole is always 

slightly reduced owing to a larger proportion having to p.ass linough fixe 
more saturated portion of the yt>ke. 

Thus, as contrasted with the iion-coniiuutating pole maxliine. a shorter 
path is present to carry the excess cross liux whiidi iltxes not havx* to ]ias.s 
through the entire yoke. The commutating ptile is itself in to rexiress 

the balance of the cro.ss fluxes under a main pole. Mvtni though the air gap 
be smaller and the tooth saturation higher in llu^ e.ommutating, pole xuat hint*, 
the amount of the backward shift d txr the value of id d . itc is but small, 
as in the non-commutating-pt»le machine. 

A similar analysis to that of § 1 1 («) can thus be imuh* for the ]»ui-iio-;f of 
finding the potential cd instead of h, Tlu; ])otential // (m ainpen- turns) at 
the juiiotiou of commutating pole ami yoke is for tlu; arinalure system 

h'^ .... (I6I) 

where x' and y* arc the fluxes through c'ly" and res]>/’cti\’<-l\- ami x' fl y' 
is the total armature flux through the commutating ]>ole. Also 

l-257il/ -!- a') : . x'L-i{y" 

1-257(6' -a') 

whence by addition or subtraction 


■i-2S7“x 2 


(162) 


andy' 


1-257 X 2a' X 


Equating the two values of 6' as given by (161) and (162) with the value 
for y' in terms of x' inserted in each case, we liavc - 


= 1-257 


y'== 1-257 . 


2 (j'sr-h yi,, -!- 

ciYI2-«,J*) (l+ 1 i- I -«■*')( 




iHvV 


Further (Fig. 328 ii) 

= X.257 *‘g(y/2; »c/|) -«: 

1.057 

SR-Z'+SV' 


(ir>3) 


(164) 


. (165) 


. (166) 
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and, lastly, 2 ' must be equal to so that 

x'—y'= w'—z' 

Equating the two values obtained for x'—y' from the above, we have 


1 f - -c/ 4 ) 


ac(Y/2 


■ S\/'- S{/~ ai/ ) - 


svo 


SI/) 


(167) 


The values of tu' and z' are calculated exactly as for a non-commutating 
pole machine upon the assumption of a certain small value of d (probably 
less than 1 cm.) or of a' = d . ac. The values, then, to be taken for 
and cRjy"" H- for insertion in (167) must be such that when acted upon by 
the full maximum M.M.F. of 1-257 ac . Yj'2 plus or minus d, the fluxes w' 
and z' are actually obtained. 

Inserting the known or estimated quantities, the value to be assigned to 
a' or to d' = a'jac is found. If the value first found does not agree with the 
value assumed in the calculation for w' and z', the shift d must be adjusted 
until its value and that oi a* = ac K d satisfies all conditions. 

Then 


x'-\- y'~ 1*257 


ac{YI2 - wJA) - 






w 


cR^"-t- cR 

y ~r^y 


(168) 


The present denominator is, therefore, in a form representing the two sec- 
tions of the yoke placed in parallel, but now in series with the commutating 
pole and gap. 

The number of ampere-turns expended over the air-gap of the commutating 

x' y' 

pole by the armature flux component therein is 0-S '■ 


('^c 


X KrAa. 


-KJ,,)L 

remainder ATf, 


and this number deducted from ac{Yj2 — zvJA) leaves a xemamu-er 
which is the magnetic potential in AT of the whole of the commutating pole- 
face relatively to the armature surface, so far as the armature component 
flux is concerned. 

The component flux density will rise to a maximum at the centre of the 
commutating pole with the given position for the diameter of commutation 
and will fall towards the edges. But the bifurcation point of the armature 
component flux into a main and commutating pole respectively is now given 
by the relation 


i^YI2 ± d A- c") ac{^Y/2 -U c") - A Tpc" 

ic"+ RlyA- ^(2^ - o") A- K^ar + 


(169) 


A- d applying to the trailing edge of the main pole and — d to the leaning 
edge, c" being in each case reckoned from the main pole-edge. It will be 
found that the bifurcation points c" are again usually not far from the centre 
of the gap, so that there is not a great difference in the values of m. 

Thence if neglected 


{c"y+ c"{fiYI2 ± dj2 - 




fiY/2 (c 


.2^ 


2ac 
AT^o" Kly 
ac ' 2^ 


2^ 


01 


7^^ die 


2^' 


(170) 


With the value for c** thus found may again be checked the value assumed 
for and for w^A- -K'l • usually there will be no great difference as 

between the two cases of the main and armature components. 
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§ 13. (c) The resxiltant reversing field. < tlu'ifftjro, our 

results it is evident that tlie artiial inagiudir judoniial at ihe root 
of the commutating pole must assume the inu-rnu-tiiato value 
6 - y, and from the previous expressions tliis is etpiai to 

^ , where JV - -Y .v'aiul^' v j 'Hus again 

(«.■>/■(«.') j 

length of the path in the 3 'oke two main polos, j.e. the 

length of path between a eoinnmtaiing {H»If atui a main pole. 
But in calculating the two values for /'{ipj) csr tlie at ]ut <an. of 
path in the yoke, it must lu^ renuMiihered that if the tul{ st^etion of 
the yoke be used there must be addial to A' aiui Y in each case ihoir 
proportionate share of the total leakage Uux. hinaily, theiadore, 
the net resultant reversing Ihix is 

+ y')^X~Y 

= 1 - 23 / 

ar I <’2» 

. (171) 


1 (xj\"-y:^v) 

1-257 V 2 
is equal to - 


It will be found that tlto difference in the saturation of tlu‘ two 
sections of the yoke may very apprt‘eial>ly lower the revfr-,ing 
field that might otherwise bti t‘xpe(d(‘th 

If <i\ be the estimated h'akage pernuNUiee in relation to tlu‘ 
interpolar M.M.F. 1*257 Al\, >. 2 of tin* main poles when the 
commutating j)olcs are present hut nnexeitt‘d. tlu‘ Ic*akage penuoanee 
of the commuteiting pole in n^lation to its 1*257 .1 7V,- '^vill 

be, as stated in Chapter XVI. § 14. al>out H ^h. 'riience may In- 
estimated < 5 &j and (ftjr, the leakage fluxes ]H‘r n\ain and eoimnutating 
pole respectively. Of the latter only about Jths shonhl In- reektuied 
as passing effectively through the yoke ]>ath. Ht-nee if <!>,, he the 
useful flux per pole = \ho last t<-rin of the numerator 

of (171) becomes 

I ^ 

. (172) 

where is the double cross-section of the yoke. 

The quantity is of the order of — 100 AT in normal 

cases, but if not assumed in the first instance, it can provisionally 
be approximated by plotting an assumed flux-density curve and 
thence calculating such a curve as that shown at the foot of Fig, 329, 
the gradual concentration and withdrawal of the flux in the 
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armature core being taken into account and the progressive 
expenditure of AT over the length of path therein being calculated 
in steps. 

In calculating the width of fringe peripherally of the reversing 
field in order to determine the effective area and it must be 

remembered that, strictly speaking, on one side half of the values 
of Fig. 253 should be used ; on the other side, between a main and 
commutating pole of the same polarity, half of the values of Fig. 254 
is more appropriate. In each case the ratio cjlg^ may provision- 
ally be taken as the abscissa, as will be shown later. Knowing the 
density at which it is intended to work the iron of the commutating 
pole, an estimate must be made of its reluctance upon an approximate 
assumption as to the total flux, useful and leakage, through it, 
and this reluctance must then be raised in the proportion 
total flux useful flux to give 

It is then possible by giving increasing values to to determine 
quickly the point when equality of the two sides of equation (173) 
is reached. 


4*r X ^ 

'T-257 


== ATr A- 


{h-AT,,^) 


ac{Yj2-wJ4) -/' 






i^lr H- <f>i 




i 4^lr ~ 4*1 


i . (173) 


§ 14. Example of a commutating-pole machine. — In the example 
now to be considered, the pole-pitch is 45 cm. as in § 9, but with 
commutating poles added the pole-arc ratio P is reduced to 0-666. 
The polar arc is therefore 30 cm. and the width of the commutating 
pole-face is = 5 cm., leaving gaps of 5 cm. between main and 
commutating poles. 

= X 0-635 = 0-7 cm. 

= 1-16 X 0-38 = 0-44 cm. 

and the angle made by the pole shoe tips with the armature is such 
that in each case ^ = 1-7. 

ac is to be 300 ampere-conductors per cm. of periphery, so that 
X Y/2 == 300 X 22-5 = 6750 
ac{YI2 ~ wJ4) = 300 (22-5 - 1-25) = 6375 
If = 9250, ATg = 0-8 x 9250 X 0-7 = 5175, 

and from Fig. 302 AT^ =1290. 

The flux under the main pole would then be 9250 x 30 = 277,500 
per cm. of axial length of armature core, i.e. 277,500 L, and for 
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convenience in wliat follows, all reluctances and fluxes are expressed 
in terms of L after reduction to tlieir equivalents per cm. of armature 
core length. Without any commutating ptfles, the interpular 
fringes between main poles would add on about 20,000 L, making the 
total flux 297,500 L. This amount is approximately it) ho. retained 
as the maximum in the armature core, or 148,750 L in the single 
section, and for this a preliminary estimate gives 355, .so that 

AT^ -h ATt AT c = AT^ would then be 5175 ~'r 1290 P 355 
= 6820. But in this no allowance has been made for the loss of 
flux by reason of the difference in the increase and decrease of tooth 
reluctance under the trailing and leading portions of tlu‘ main pole 
respectively. If this be 13,500 L, when d ~~ 0-6 cm. and ac ;< d 
= 180, ATp becomes 6S20 -{- ISO ~ 7000, and the. actual flux from 
a main pole will then be (297,500— 13,500) L 284.000 L. 'J'he 
loss is, however, more than made good by the flux from tlu^ commu- 
tating pole of the same polarity, so that wo return to about 297.500 L 
for the total flux in the armature core, although all of it will not be 
available for the production of E.M.F. owing tt> the diameter of 
commutation being ahead of the neutral line or plane maximum 
flux. 

Finally AT^ = 7910 

and 

although according to the circumstances of the investigation the.se 
either remain to be calculated to meet the rtiquired vahu^.s of 
and or are assumed known when the actual values of the flu.xc*s 
are to be determined. 

(a) The resultant reversing field. First, to calculate the net value 
of the reversing flux for the immediate purj^osc of ileleriniiiing the 
average density of resultant flux in which the short-cir<nuted coils 
are moving. 

The leakage flux is estimated at 75,000 T, so that = <I>„ -{ - 
— (284,000 -j- 75,000) L = 359,000 T, and at a normal density of 
15,000 without unequal division of the fluxc.s in tlui two stictions 

. 359.0007, 

of the yoke in series, its double cross-section must be OOO 

24 L sq. cm. The half length of path bct\veen two main pt)l(^s or 
the length between a main and a commutating pole is 7^/2 30 can. 

The ratio being 2-5/0-38 ~ 6-6, for tlie cfl'ec.tivo width of 
the tw'o fringes of the commutating pole will bo taken = 

3 X 0*38 = 1-14, and the width being 5 cm. the arc^a of the com- 
mutating pole air-gap if the pole is given the same length as the 
armature core wall be 6*14 L. is then 0-44/6-14 L = 0*0717/£. 
Pot h~ A T^^.^ wall be taken the figure - 80 as finally established, and 
ATr being assumed as 7910, the known quantities are AT^ -\- 
{h -ATg^f) - ac (YI2~wJ4) = 7910-80-6375 = 1455. Reckoning 
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<f>i^ as Q'lo cj> I — 56,200 L, then by equation (173) cfi^ per cm. of 

^ ^ 0-717 

armature core length x - = 


•jl, X 0-57 - 1455 - 30-3/' 

- .5 I /. -/. ( 316 ,^ 7 ^=) j 

Trial with different values of <j>r gives equality when 

= 12,500 = 12,100 By" = 17,240 By' = 12,650 

at=fiB) 7*15 43-1 8 

difference 35 T 

AT = 7*15 X 30-3 = 217 35-1 X 15 = 526. 

Therefore air-gap AT of commutating pole 

ATyr = 12,500 X 0*57 = 712 = 1455 - 217 - 526, 


and the average density of the resultant reversing flux = 12,500/6-14 
= 2040. 


(6) The distyihution over a complete pole-pitch. In order to map out the 
spacial distribution of the resultant flux over a complete pole-pitch (with 
tooth ripples smoothed out), a preliminary calculation must be made, as in 
Chapter XVIII, § 2, of and AT^^ for an assumed resultant flux -wave. 

Let it be supposed that on the leading and trailing sides respectively of the 
neutral plane of maximum flux in the armature core AT^^— 464 and AT^^ 
= 240 (the values subsequently established are here at once inserted for 
simplicity). The mean value is therefore -4 = 362, and /i = 122. Plotting 

then such a curve as that shown at the foot of Fig. 329, 'which to an appropriate 
scale will also serve as a guide for other normal machines, and assuming 
A Tj,' to remain at 6820, since the same value for Bg is approximately to be 
retained, the values of AT-/ — {AT^^.-^ — h) or of AT-/ ~ AT^^.^ — h can be 
written down for small intervals as in Table XII (columns 7, 8, 9) . Allowing 
some small value for d or ac x d (^nz. 0-6 cm. and 0-6 X 300 = 180), ac{y j'2 — 
^ dz ^ can also be written down (columns 10 and 11). Thence by the same 
procedure as in § S (c) , the whole of the main polar area is covered up to points 
midw’ay between main and commutating poles. 

Some value of d has above been assumed, so that before going further 
this must be checked. Plotting the tw’O component fields of Table XII 
(columns 17 and IS) for the polar arc up to the midway points between main 
and commutating poles, and summing up the two fluxes separately, the main 
flux is found to be 297,000 per cm. length of armature core, and the cross flux 
on leading and trailing sides respectively to be w' = 60,500 and z' — 47,000 
(Fig, 328 (ii) ) . The shift of the dividing line behind the centre of the pole being 
taken as d = 0-6, the maximum ampere-tums acting on the t\vo portions of 
the air-gap area are for our present purpose 6375 — 180 = 6195 and 6375 - 4 - 
180 = 6555. Consequently the apparent reluctances are 




1-257 X 6195 


0-1285 


and 


1-257 X 6555 


0-176 


47.000 
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wliile ~ z' 60,500 ~ 47,000 = 13,i>00 — y'. 1 lu' tisoful Ilux of ;i ninin 

pole being 297,000- 13,500 == 283,500, differing but Utile frt>in the. pr<*vious 
preliminary estiniJite of 284,000, the correctetl v:iliie is here inserted, and 
from The previous calcnlatioiis Tve have 


cR,/ = 


1-257 X 43-1 X 30 

141.750 H- b-50 
1-257 X 8 X 30 

141.750 - 6250 

1-257 X 217 


1*257 X 1293 
148.000 
1-257 ^240 
13^500 


” 12,500 


Hence 


= 0-021S 


-0-011 "jsxiiu 0-01322 

0-00222 i diff. 0-00878 

K" 


product 

snin 


0-00185 




cRgr-i- cRcp -- 0-0717 I- 0-0218 - 0-0935 

By equation (167) 

,4 X 0-0935) ^0.0087S\ 

“ + -lfoi322 - f - {oXn:i22) 

0-0935 4- 0-00185 


13.5(H) 
1 -257 


whence a' = ISO in agreement with the assumed it.' d ; : 300 0-6 300, 

so that we may proceed . 

Returning to the main component field, the tnu' rc-lue.ianett of gap and 
teeth per cm. length of core, when the potiuitial of the core below the teeth 
is reckoned as uniformly'’ 345 in.stcatl of at its ac.tiial value which varies 
slightlv, is 

_ 1-257(6820-345) 

297,000 


-j- cR/ 


0-0275 


The calculated leakage flux per cm. being 75,000, and the resultant flux of 
a main pole being about 297,000, the A'J' retiuin-d over it is rec.koned to he 
2100. The relucTancc of the main pole to the xi.sefid lltix cm. length <jf 
armature core is therefore 


so that 


T257 X 2100 
’297,000 ' 


0-009 


^R^ 4- 91^ 4- 91^ =-- 0-009 4- 0-0275 0-0365. 

Thence by eqxiations (148) and (152) 


7830 - h 
0-0935 


0-0365 4* 0-00185 


0-00878 

0-01322 


h = 766. 


By equations (153) and (154) 

== 196,000 X -\- y ^ 297,000 

y = 101,000 x ^y ^ 95.000 (I'ig. 326 (i)). 

The potential of the commutating pole-face A so far as the main field 

is concerned, can now be calculated as 




__ 95.000 X 0-0717 , , 

~~ 1-257 A- -d. -i cfcx - ^ 

= 5400 4- 80 = 5480. 


By substituting the vaiydng values AT^^T^-h, the main reversing flux 
density under the commutating pole is completed as shown in Table XII. 
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Similarly for the armature flux, from equation (168) 


and since 
Thence 


0-0935 + O-OOTBo ' ' ^2,500 (Fig. 328 (ii) ) 

jv'— v' = 13,500, 

= 48,000 y' = 34,500 


ATr, 


6375 - 


82,500 X 0 0717 
1-257 


= 6375 — 4700 == 1675 


and the armature flux density under the commutating pole is completed from 
columns 10 and 1 1 of Table XII. In the gap bet^veen a main and commutating 
pole of opposite polarity, the back effect from the opposing pole is taken into 
account in the same way as in § 8 (b) and as shown in column 15. 

A commutating and a main pole of the same sign really form one field, but 
the bifurcation of the flux enables a certain portion of it to be assigned sepa- 
rately to the commutating pole. The limits of this commutating-pole field for 
the main and armature components respectively, as fixed by c' and c", are not 
necessarily coincident owing to the different values of the potential differences 
acting on the air-gap in the two cases, and for neither component is the fringe 
on the two sides of the commutating pole edge precisely equal. In the case 
of the main field, the latter divergence is due to the fact that one value of 
gives the tangent point between a main and commutating pole of opposite 
sign, while the other value of c' gives the bifurcation point between a main 
and commutating pole of the same sign. Thus by equation (157) if A Tpc' 
be estimated at o400 -f- 80 = o480, the former value of c' is 

1-04(6820 - 170) (5 + 0-259) - 1-OQ (5480 -f- 170) x 0-41 
1-04 X 6650 -r 5650 


= 2-7 cm. from the trailing edge of a main pole, or 2-3 cm. from the leading 
edge of the commutating pole, and the component main fluxes thereat are 

1-257 X 1-04 X 6650 8700 7160 1-257 x 5650 

1-7 X 27 -f 0-7 5-29 “ ~ 4-35 ~ 1-7 x 2-3 -f 0-44 

But the latter value of c' is by equation (159) 

, _ 1-04(5480-245) (5-4 1 ) - 0-99 (6820-245) x 0-259 
^ 1-04 X 5235 -j- 0-99 X 6575 

= 2-34 cm. from the trailing edge of the commutating pole. 

In the case of the armature component field, the divergence betw-een the 
extent of the fringe on the two sides of the commutating pole only arises from 
the different signs o± a' = ac d in the X. and S. main poles respectively, 
and is equally small. By equation (169) if AT-^q" = 1675 

c" = 2 cm. from the leading edge of the commutating pole 
and 2-09 cm. ,, trailing „ „ ,, ,, 

The fringe of the main field from the commutating pole is therefore the 
wider, and actually the resultant width of fringe has been over-estimated in 
the figure 6-14 for the effective area. But in general the positions of c' or c" 
do not diverge greatly from miduray between pole and pole, so that for sim- 
plicity this approximation may be adopted in the preliminary calculations. 


§ 15. Shape of the flux-density curve under load with, commu- 
tating poles. — ^The final spacial distribution is shown in Fig. 329. 
The dip in the resultant reversing flux density at the centre of the 
commutating pole is simply due to the armature ampere-tums 




Fig. 329, — Main and armature component fliixe.s and resultant flux ^vit^l coinmutating pole: 
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having been taken to their maximum of 300 X 22*5 = 6750. 
Actually, if commutation proceeds properly, the apex over the 
zone of the short-circuited coils should be rounded off (cp. Fig. 318), 
and the average value of 6375 might in fact give the more accurate 
result. The resultant potential of the main pole-faces is 6820 
-{- ISO = 7000, and the total AT on each of the main poles is 766 
-}- 2100 H- 7000 = 9866, where 766 = J (1293 -}- 240). 

The useful flux of the two machines above investigated in §§ 9 
and 14 is not greatly different, and the dimensions of the armatures 
and slots are the same. But while in the non-commutating-pole 



Fig. 330. — Flux-distribution curves with commutating pt 

(After Rezelman.) 

(а) .A.rmature and commutating poles with full-load ampere-turns. 

(б) Ditto with main poles also excited. 

machine the angle of lead has been advanced to the farthest limit 
of safety and a reversing density of 889 is secured with ac = 260, 
in the commutating-pole machine with a lesser main field excitation 
a reversing density of about 1000 at the lowest has been obtained 
with ac raised to 300. 

The shape of the flux-density curve round the armature surface 
of an actual machine under load is shown in Fig. 330 {a) and (5) ; 
here in {a) the main field poles are unexcited, and the full-load 
ampere-turns of the commutating poles have been grouped with 
the full-load armature ampere-turns so as to reproduce the net 
reversing field and the armature cross-flux. In (&) the main poles 
are also fully excited. The depression in the centre of the reversing 
field was in this case due to the opening of a slot facing the 
commutating pole. 
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General 

§ 16. Limiting value of ampere-conductors per unit length of 
circumference of armature. — One of the two important quantities 
that determine the necessary dimensions of a mach.ine for a given 
output is the value of ac or the ampere-conductors i'>er unit length 
of circumference of the armature. Although not a constant for 
machines of greatly dilterent diameter, experience proves tliat there 
is a certain limiting value for each diameter be^-oiul whit'h it is 
inadvisable to push ac ~ JZM). Fig. 331 ^ shows that as the size 
of the armature is increased, the limiting value of tw a]>j)roaclies 


ctc^per inch 
of circumference 



biam. of armature in centimetres. 
Fig. 331. — ^Limiting values of ac. 


a constant maximum of about 900 ainpei'e-comliu'lors per inch 
or 350 per ccniinictro of circumference in large machines, tlie shape 
of the curve being not dissimilar to that for the limiting value of 
(Fig- 203). 

The limitation to the permissible value of ac arises fnuu the 
combined effect of three causes: (1) heating, (2) distortion of field 
due to armature reaction causing loo high a voltage io be generated 
between adjacent sectors {cp. Chap. X, § 13), and (3) sparking. 
With the first and third we are not here immediately concerned, 
but in regard to the first it may be pointed out that with larger 
diameters it is the possibility of using within certain limits a deeper 

^ Cp. an analogous curve giving the estimate of Dr. R. Pohl. Toum. I.E E.. 
Vol. 40, p. 242. 
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slot (Fig. 202) without reducing too much the section at the root 
of the tooth that enables the volume of armature copper 
to be increased even more than in proportion to the increased 
diameter. 

The sparking limit in the non-commutating-pole machine will 
be further discussed in the succeeding chapter, and is in fact closely 
connected with the reaction of the armature ampere-turns which 
appears as the second cause. In the commutating-pole machine 
the restrictive effect from sparking is largely removed, and the 
heating limit becomes the more important. But with or without 
commutating poles, even if the machine operates sparklessly. Figs. 
327 and 329 will have shown that under the trailing pole-tip the 
flux density is greatly above the average. Hence, as a coil passes it, 
the E.M.F. which it generates is proportionately high, and the 
voltage between the sectors that form its ends will greatly exceed 
the average voltage, and may exceed the permissible limit, when 
the machine becomes liable to “ flash over.” With the increased 
number of ampere-conductors per unit length of armature circum- 
ference that commutating poles permit, the danger of this happening 
would be greater, were it not for the fact that the polar arc is usually 
less than in the non-commutating-pole machine. 

§ 17. “Flashing-over ” at the commutator. — When distortion of 
the field leads to the voltage between adjacent sectors becoming 
unduly high under the trailing half of the main poles, then under 
sudden changes of load the commutator is liable to ” flash 
over ” ; arcs leap across from sector to sector until they span 
from a - to a -f- brush arm, or pass almost directly across between 
brush arms or to any bare metal parts — in either case practically 
short-circuiting the armature and probably damaging both com- 
mutator and brush-gear. The magnetic leakage field blows the 
arcs outwards along the brush arms until they are ruptured with 
explosive violence. The cause is no doubt largely due, not so 
much to the actual distortion and the volts locally generated 
thereby under steady load, but to the sudden return to a more 
symmetrical distribution of the field when the armature load is 
suddenly reduced, or to distortion in the opposite direction when 
the load is reversed as in the operation of a large rolling-mill motor. 
The very rapid swdng-back of the field then generates instantaneously 
a high voltage in an armature coil. 

The exact combination of circumstances required to cause 
“ flashing-over ” can, however, hardly be said to be completely 
known. Although undoubtedly assisted by a high average or 
maximum voltage between sectors, the possible amount of the 
increased voltage at parts of the commutator due to the armature 
field varying under a sudden change of a heavy load, though often 
assigned as the sole cause, would not appear to be sufficient to start 

4 — (5065a) 
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the arc. The actual origin may perhaps ho t raced to lieavy sparking 
at the brushes and the formation of small arcs hcdwcen neighbouring 
sectors as they leave the brush tip, together with ionization of tlie 
air near the brush-tips as a contributory cause. C'arlKui ]>articlfs 
embedded in the mica surface would assist the arcs to survi\'e until 
the sectors arrive under the main hehl, wluu'i^ the an's are 
maintained and magnified by the generated voltagi.*. .'\ chain of arcs 
might conceivably thus arise, each one as it forms partially slu)rt- 
circuiting an armature section and helping to maintain the dis- 
turbance of the held. ^ It is, however, more probable, that the 
sequence of events is in many cases as follows : Sparking under 
hea\’y short-circuit first generates an apprecialik* ejuantity of con- 
ducting copper vapour, the circuit-breaktu* opens the extt'riial 
short-circuit, and then the abovc-mtaitioned inonuaitary rise; 
of the voltage induced per coil starts the arc thnnigli the 
vapour. 

Apart from the use of a fan and air-blast along th{^ coiunniiator 
surface to drive the conducting vapour or air away, a. nieihod 
which has been employed by the Westinghousr. t'o.. IhS.A., for 
the prevention of flashing-over in high-volt agi‘ continmnis-cTirrent 
dynamos is to connect to the armature winding slii>-rings : 

a very high-speed switch, when tripped by a lusw’v o\'t‘rload, short- 
circuits these, and thereby the voltage at tlui brushes is retlmasl 
almost to zero so quickly that the original over-loatl has not lime 
to cause am’ serious flashing, and tlu'.re is no llashing-o\-(‘r. - 

But to whatever extent field distortion is tin* originating 
or the assisting cause, the chance of '' flashing over is gn^atly 
minimized by the employment of a conqxaisating held winding 
which annuls the armature distorting cffc:ct, as will be t;xi>lained 
in § 19. 

§ 18. Limiting number of ampere-conductors per pole." I'hc 
second cause limiting the value ac therefore falls within the present 
'chapter as due to armature reaction causing distortion of tlu^ fudd 
to an amount dependent on the value of ac . pY m- Iht^ ampta'e- 
conductors under the polar arc. Wdiether the distort it>n ratistts 
the local voltage between sectors to reach a dangerc.nis amount will, 
of course, depend on the initial average value, whiedx may be so low 
that no danger need be feared. 

As a practical limit to the maximum volts per sector may be 

^ Cp. W. \V. Firth. " Flashing-over in Commutator Maoliines.” Journ. 

Vol. 48, p. 858, and the discussion which followed this The 

phenomenon has been mostly studied in connexicjn with rtitary converters, 
which are peculiarly stisceptible to it : see F. Whitaker. " Kt>tary Con- 
verters,” Journ. I.E.JZ., Vol. 60, p. 501, with the following discussion, pp. 512 
and S35 ; also Trans. Amer. I.E.E., Vol. 39, Part I, pp. 617 (J. J. Idnebaugh) 
and 631 (M. W. Smith); Journ. Amer. f.E.E., Vol. 41, p. 174 (E. B. Shand). 

* Journ, J.E.E.f Vol., 60, p. 514; and Trans. Amer. I.E.B., Vol. 39, Part I, 
p. 648. 
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given 40 volts/ and assuming the increase of volts under the trailing 
pole-edge to be 33 per cent., the average volts per sector are limited 
to a maximum of 30, or if the increase is 50 per cent., to a maximum 
of 20A In the cases shown in Figs. 327 and 329, the increase of 
the volts at the trailing pole-tip vdll be not less than 60 per cent, 
of the average volts per sector. Yet above the normal value under 
a pole-face without distortion, the increase in the two cases is not 
more than 25 and 15 per cent, respectively. 

Identifying AT^ ~ AT^r^o h with the normal ATg A- AT^ 
calculated without distortion, the density at the trailing tip of a 
main pole is approximately when the shift d is neglected 


B 


It 


9 


1*257 


\aT„ -J- ATt + — ( 

<f>e 




^360° 

180°; 5 


Klg -b 


where is the polar angle in electrical degrees. Since 


= 1*257 ^ 




= 1*257 


while the normal B 


\AT^-^ATt + ac (^Y/2 - c;.) ] 
Kl, -I- SK/' 
AT,-^AT, 


1-257 


Kl, 


- cA . 


The ratio of the two is therefore 


P X ISO" 


(174) 


Bg- __ \ATg AT, H- j {Klg + 

Bg “ {ATg -4- AT,) {Klg -f 

If this is not to exceed a value k, we have 


2 -b AT,) 
ac . Y (/5 -2c;./Y) = 


1 


(^-1) -b ^ 


KE 




_ oH . 

The fraction rrr is usuaUv about 0-35 to 0*4, so that if k is not 

Klg -b 

to exceed 1*25, the right-hand side becomes 1*45 to 1*33. If 7.^ be 
reckoned as 15 electrical degrees in the non-commutating-pole 
machine, (or c;. = 0*0835 Y), and as zero in the commutating-pole 
machine. 


1 Dr. R. Polil, “ The Development of Continuous-Current Turbo- 
Generators,” Journ. I.E.E., Vol. 40. p. 239. and the discussion thereon. 

3 The great desirability of lower values not exceeding 20 volts has led to 
the devices for subdividing each armature loop into two sections by auxiliary 
commutator connexions to be mentioned in Chapter XX, § 35. 
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Approxiniatfly, ^ th<.Tefi)r(.^. 

at, A- AT, AT,~\ AT, 

2 

field ampere-turns for sin£j;le air'i<a]> and looth 
armature anipert'-turns aeiint; at out* [K>ie-lip 
or alternatively expressed 

X, -r field .17' for d«nit)le air~,e;a]i aiul u^etli 

etc . f)X arinatnre anipert‘-euiuluei ors iiiuler pole-faei* 

must be ^ 1-25 to 1*5 . . . . . (175) 

and if ft = 0-735 in the non-cc^innnitat ini^-pole maehine and 0-05 
with commutating jioles 

Xg -r field -4 7' for donl>Ie air-gap and u*t‘ih ^ ^ ^ 

ac . y “ armature ainpere-eonducUa's per pole 

. (173) 

While the above <iuantitaiivi* tigun‘s admit of eonsiderable 
latitude in their application according to tlu‘ cireinnsmnees of tln‘ 
case, they serve at least cKuirly to show that the liig]u*r iht* normal 
value of Bg or of - X,, the greater may bt* tlu* annatiiri* ampere- 

conductors per ]:)ole-pitc.h. Ihirther, their derivation will havti 
indicated that the increase in the saturation of thi‘ tei‘th nndia' 
the trailing pole-edge plays an a]>j>re('ial)Ie ]>art in limiting 
distortion. 

§ 19. Advantage of the multipolar machine, flu* ad\aiU;ige 
of a large number of poles from the ]>reseiit |Joiiit of view is e\'id{‘nt. 
For the same value of /TT, the value C)f tlu' ani]>eri‘-c'{JiKlurtors i>er jiole 
JZI2p — ac . Y is reduced in pro]iortion to an iiu*ri-ast‘ in the number 
of poles. There is, therefore, tluairetieally no tlitraailtv in limiting 
distortion of the field to a reasonabk- amount. 

Next, as already shown (('ha]^. XIII, 39), tht'n* is a eertain 
maximum value towards which B, itmds and, with a nu)re or less 
constant length of air-ga^:), a ceriain maximum value for 4 7'^ 
AT, or Xg~r X, which practical considerations fix. 'riiencv it 


1 


The armature ampere-turns per pole arc ^ > 


'ip 


ac , Y, 


, hut the rroHS- 

maguctizing ampere-turns as acting on a pole bulwetm its etigt*s are — 

ac . ftY, or at their maximum across a whole pole-pitch are urY. If t-xpended 
in equal proportions over the two air-gap.s, the cross ampere-turns acting on 
.1 ^ 1 


one pole-tip are tlicrefore ^ x ^ ~ 


ac ftY, or at the extreme limit 


i ac . y, the armatiire ami^crc-turns per pole. Since there is a liability for 
confusion between the cross ampere-turns " actiitg on a jKjle " and per 
pole," it is best to speak solely of ampere-conductors instead of ampere-turns, 
which avoids all ambiguity. 
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follows that there is a certain maximum value which ac , Y must 
not exceed even in large machines, and such values in machines 
without and with commutating poles are respectively ac . Y ^ 15,000 
or 18,000 ampere-conductors per pole-pitch. Lastly, economy in 
manufacture dictates that ac should be pushed to its possible 
maximum until limited by heating and sparking. FinalK^ there- 
fore, making ac = 900 per inch, a limiting value for the pole-pitch 
is reached, viz. 

y < 16-7 to 20 inches 

as already indicated in Chapter XV, § 17, and usually it is less. 



§ 20. Compensating field winding. — In order to prevent the 
displacement of the field by the action of the armature current on 
load, and so to lessen the likelihood of '' flashing-over ” under 
difficult conditions such as occur in the design of turbo-dynamos, 
the cross ampere-turns of the armature must be neutralized. This 
is effected by an equal number of compensating ampere-turns carrying 
current in the opposite direction to the turns of the armature and 
distributed over the pole-face. So that the neutralizing action of 
the compensating turns may be proportioned to the armature 
current, they are in series with the main circuit ; they are wound 
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either in holes pierced through the poles close to bored faces as 

first proposed by Professor Ryan, or in slots iinifornily disposed over 
the pole-face. The principle is indicated in Fig. 332, the compen- 
sating conductors in the 2-polo machine being jointal up into a coil 
enclosing the armature. The ordinary field winding of tlie poles 
may be retained at the back of the laininateal pole-shot's which carry 
the compensating winding. In the nuiltipolar inaciiine the arrange- 
ment becomes simpler, since with four or nujre juries tlu; compensat- 
ing coils become flatter, and their ends can be more conviaiieiitly laait 
to clear the armature. The two sets of coils, t^K{ntiug aiul compensat- 
ing, are then, so to speak, in quadrature, and the wiiuling bears a 



Fig. 333. — Field frame of 300-kilo\vati liirbo-ilytKiTiio with 
compensating bar-wincling iu place. 

(.A.llgcmci lie Elektrici tilts ' C I esellsc :ha f L .) 


resemblance to the winding of the stator of a cpiarter-phase 
alternator. 

Fig. 333 shows the compensating coils btdtn'e llu‘ four large 
shunt coils embracing the j^oles are in place for a contimions-current 
300-kilowatt turbo-dynamo at 230 volts, built by the AIlgtaneint‘ 
Elektricitats-Gesellschaft ; the low voltage canst'S a bar-winding 
to be adopted. 

Fig. 334 shows the fleld-magnet of a 600-h.p. HO revs, per 
min. compensated motor built by the British Thoinson-Houston 
Co., Ltd., also with a bar compensating winding ; the field 
coils are here between the yoke and the compensating coils, and 
there are also commutating poles. In some compensated machines 
the field winding proper is itself distributed among the same slots 
with the compensating coils, but in quadrature with them. The 
compensating and field windings can also be combined with local 
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commutating coils surrounding reversing teeth in the centre of 
the gaps between the several fields. ^ 

An interesting question arises as to how the armature in a com- 
pensated machine is subjected to torque when the displacement 
of the field is prevented. The answer is that, as showm by Prof. 
Gutton, ^ the lines of flux thread round the conductors of the com- 
pensating winding and of the armature in opposite directions so 



Fig. 334. — ^Field-magnet of 600-h..p. 110 r.p.m. compensated motor. 

(Th.e British. Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd.) 

that, although inclined to the armature surface at much the same 
angle as in the machine without compensating winding, there is 
no displacement as a whole and the neutral axis retains the same 
position as at no-load, as indicated in Fig. 332. 

Since the compensating ampere-conductors are usuall^^ only 
disposed on the pole-face, it follows that if they compensate for 
the maximum cross ampere-turns wdth diametric armature winding 

^ For further illustrations of compensated machines, see Chap. XXII, Fig. 421 ; 
and W. Hoult, “ Direct Current Turbo-Generators," Journ. I.E.JB., Vol. 40, 
p. 625 ; G. Stonev and A. H. Law, " High-Speed Electrical Machinery," lourn. 

Vol. 41," pp. 289-295. 

2 Quoted by A. Mauduit, RechevcJies Expirimentales et Thioriques sur Ea 
Commutation, p. 64. (Dunod et Pinat, Paris.) 
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and no angle of lead, the actual ampere-turns uiuU‘r the poles must 
be over-compensated ; with chord winding of such degret* that 
the short-circuited wires are brought to the pole-tips, iiiert* neetl he 
no over-compensation, but of course such a winding is unsuitable for 
commutating poles, which eire usually combiued with conij)eiisatiiig 
winding. 

The following particulars of an S-pole cc)m]H*nsated tlynamo, 
500 volts, 2500 amperes, 750 revs, per min., are given by J . Kezelmau. 
The armature was 43-4 ins. diam. ]>y XH-l ins. long with 168 .slots, 
each containing 2 bars. The winding Ixang a simple lap, ac - 770 



Fig. 335. — Compensating field winding aiui coimmitating polt>. 


per inch. The main air-gap w-as 0*256 in. The ]>olar arc was 13 ins. 
or 76-5 per cent, of the 17 ins. of the poIe-}>itch. 'Flu* main poles 
were laminated and on each were 10 slots, each ('urrying oiu* com- 
pensating bar (Fig. 335). Four coils of 5 turns wt*re in st-ries, and 
two such sets in parallel, so that each compensating bar c-arried 
2500 '2 = 1250 amperes. The ampero-c.unductors of tlu* compen- 
sating winding were, therefore, ar^ - 960 per ineh. 'Fhe armatuni 
bars under a main polo-face were, Ihendore, f)vt‘r rompt‘nsatiul, 
and the compensating winding balanced 95-5 per c'ent. of the hdal 

,7;^ 312 X 336 

armature ampere-conductors per pole ^ 13.100, 


12,500 ampere-turns of compensating winding per pole 95-5 
per cent, of 13,100. The .solid commutating j>oles, therefore, were 
wound with two turns only, each carrying 1250 ampt^res. I'he 
commutating air-gap was 0*394 in. 

Compensating winding is especially valuable in the case of t\xrbo- ■ 
d^yTiamos where the high speed and small number of sectors per pole 
lead to high values of the average volts per sector. 
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Messrs. Parsons & Co. have partly on the same account made 
use in turbo-dynamos of a special arrangement of compensating 
coil which also produces a commutating field with almost a complete 
air-path ; not only can a perfect balance up to a heavy overload 
current be therebt^ secured, owing to the absence of iron saturation, 
but also the absence of hysteresis and eddy-currents enables the 
quickest changes of current to be simultaneously followed. ’■ 

§ 21. Effect of eddy-currents on field ampere-turns. — In con- 
clusion it must be added that any eddy-currents in the armature 
exert a demagnetizing effect on the field analogous to that of the 
back ampere-turns, and inaccurate commutation of the short- 
circuited loops, causing large parasitic currents therein, may also 
have an appreciable effect on the ampere-turns required on the 
field. If open wide slots in the toothed armature set up eddy- 
currents in the pole-pieces, these again must be counterbalanced 
and may call for a small increase to be added to AT^ in reckoning 
out the field winding. 


The Homopolar Dyna:mo 

§ 22. Armature reaction in homopolars. — A single bar mounted axially on 
the surface of a cylindrical rotor and carrying current would its magneto- 
motive force cause a reduction in the density of the resultant flux ahead of 
itself and an increased density behind itself. This unequal distribution of 
the flux would reach into the mass of the rotor and stator, and travelling over 
the face of the latter would give rise to losses by hysteresis and eddy currents 
in the iron. This effect would, however, disappear with a complete copper 
cylinder, which by itself would be surrounded by a flux concentric with the 
axis of the cylinder. The IN-I.IM.F. of such a cylinder is at all points at right 
angles to the original radial inducing flux and to its M.M.F., so that we have 
what may be termed a “ rectangular intersection ” of IM.M.F.'s. Two 
fluxes at right angles to each other are physically impossible, and the actual 
result in nature is that the flux is twisted round, causing it to follow a longer 
and perhaps ynore saturated path ; if at^ and af, M.M.F.'s per cm. 

length of the two paths, the reluctivity is dependent on 1-257 -y/ at^-\- ai^-, 
and the latter divided by the former yields the resultant flux density Bf. 
It is, however, perfectly legitimate mentally to resolve the resultant flux 
density again into two rectangular components, or in our case into a radial 
and a concentric component. When so resolved, the component fluxes must 
be regarded as carr\T.ng with them the permeability of the medium in its final 
state ; that is, the two component densities are given by the relation = 
■y/ B^fi -j- Bfif where B-^^ and B<^f are the densities that would be produced 
by the two M.M.F.'s acting separately on the medium in its fiiyial state, or 
1-257 atfi.^f and 1-257 atfig^. ^ 

In the present case, everything being symmetrical in circles concentric 
with the shaft in machines of the axial type, the resultant flux is given a 
slant towards the armature instead of being truly radial to it (Fig. 336). 
Whether in air or iron, not only is the length of path increased, but owing to 
the slant of the lines, the density at right angles to the flow is increased, as 


^ G. Stoney and A. H. Law, “ High-speed Electrical Machinerv,” Journ. 
I.E.E., Vol. 41, p. 291. 

^ I'P- J- E. Xoeggerath. " Acyclic (Homopolar) Djmamos,” Trans. Amer. 
I.E.E., Vol. 24, p. 8. A different view has, however, since been expressed 
by him, Trans. Amer. I.E.E., Vol. 31, Part II, p. 1838. 
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shown by coniparinj^ llio secfcitnis shown liliit-.K in hij^. ^^37. In air, with its 
coustant roluctivily. this ihn'snot inii»ly any rf<iiu-ti. >u <*f tlu- titial thix (nilcring 
the arniature <.>r oi the smcii tue iut'reasetl wliich is 

required is exactly that which is supplied by the M.M.h. ol the I't.ttu- cylinder. 
But ill iron the increased saturation aiul lesstnu-tl jiernieabilit y will, ae-coniin^^ 
to the view expressed above, lead to a value utv the radial < oin]><)nent 

which is less than the value of the oriitiiial r.ulial density, a.iul llu- iiuiuced 
B.M.F. is accordhiiily decreased. So lon.q as has any value the resultant 
flux will never become conceiitrie, but will always slope into the armature. 
The gradual twisting round t>f the initial tlu.x (evt'u if its valiu* ilee.rtsises) 
and its increasing density at right angles to its jiath as lIU' ;irin;iture ciirnnit 
is increased exactly corresponds to the gradual growth <it a. eomixuient 
concentric flux from zert) up to a high value pi-i>portioiial tc» nU. it would 
only become truly concentric if at., were itself to lieeonu; in{init<-. 

In order, therefore, to check the reiluetimi <>i h.M.I*'. whit h tu t-uis timler 
load and which has above been altrilmltsl tt> aain.dure reaeiiou and t<? 
saturation of the pole-faces, it has been llu‘ practice to compensate thi‘ M.M.V. 
of the armature. This would be? st;cnred by a similar eoppm- ci lindta- on the 
face of the stator connected in sei-ies with tlie armature anti t arrying the .same 



Fig. 336. — Path of flux in 
air-gaii of honiopolar 
dynamo under load. 



ITo. 337.- IHagram to illustrate, 
iuoreast-tl resultant tlmisity 
in air gap. 


current but in the opposite direction, or with several indueing sts.iors by 
corresponding flat socttjrs on the face t>f Iht; siattir. 

But, as already described (C'.luqjtt'r VIl. § (S), in prac.iit-e it is more eonvt'uient 
to depart somewhat further from the itleal cast*, aiul in.stea'l of .seetors tt> 
employ a number of equally spaced bars sunk intt) tlu: snrfaet* both t>f the 
stator and the rotor. If thc^.se are suflicieiitly numei'tnis, an eqqu'oach is 
made to the simple concentric slu;ll and its purely i;om-eulric M.M.l*'. tawing 
to the local separation of the liars some, of the tuietpial tUstribuliou of the flux 
which accompanies the single bar still persists with t onset jueiii loss by hys- 
teresis and eddy-currents, and wdth some retiuclitiu t>f tlu* M.M.I*'. owing tt> 
unequal saturation of the iron. Its anxtuiut is mit, however, suflieiimt U> 
render it necessary to laminate the rtibir core. 

§ 23. End-ring reaction in homopolaxs.- - -The reaction of the armature 
current has, however, not yet been e.xhausted, and abtnit the elfeet now tti 
be described there is no <pie.stit>a. With a siugh; bar and a single brush pre.ssing 
on the collecting ring, except when the connexitni of the bar tt> the ring 
is exactly underneath llie bru.sh ctmtact surface, the current divhlt?.s into two 
portions encircling the ring in oppo.site directions and reaching etpiality when 
the bar connexion is tliametrically tipposite to the brush. I'he net result is 
therefore £in alternating M.M.F. embracing tlu? main magnetic circuit. In 
the axial type with double, magnetic circuit, this acts at each end of the armature 
on its own magnetic circuit, causing hysteresis and eddy -currents in any solid 
metal. 

Such an unequal division, of the current in each collector ring may very 
largeb^ be obviated by dividing the single bar into four or more conductors 
in parallel which are connected at equidistant points round the circle of the 
collector ring, and this method has in practice been followed. 
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To balance the ring reaction completely, each end must separately be 
rendered neutral, and the aim must be to reduce to zero the total algebraic sum 
of the currents in any radial section through the rings at every moment 
when their directions, clockwise or counter-clockwise, are duly taken into 
account. This result cannot be entirely secured with a finite number of rings, 
but is approximately attained if with bars connected consecutively to 
adjacent rings, say, in a clockwise direction, the brushes are set consecutively 
at angles of 360'x degrees apart, but in a courdey-clockwise direction. Thus 
while the connexions of the bars to the rings describe a screw thread round 
the shaft in one direction, the brushes describe a screw thread round the shaft 
in the opposite direction (Fig. 338) ^ The objection then arises that with x 



bars there are x points of collection. Dr. J. E. Xoeggerath - has therefore 
developed the method further, by increasing the pitch of the brushes so that 
thev describe more than one spiral round the shaft. Thus with S rings at one 
end", the brushes are made to describe 2 threads round the shaft, or with 12 
rings 4 threads, and thereby the points of collection are brought into 4 groups, 
with the consequent advantage that only four openings are required in the 
mao^net frame to give access to the brushes for inspection and attention. 

If the connexions of the rotor bars are not taken straight into the rings 
in lines parallel to the axis of the shaft, but slant across the armature so that 
the bars and the connexion points have an angular displacement, the currents 
partially or totally encircle the main magnetic circuit, and, with the right 
direction of displacement to increase the flux, a compounding effect can 
therebv be produced. The same effect is similarly produced if the leads 
connecting the brushes to the compensating bars in the stator frame are 
carried partially round the shaft instead of in straight lines, wuth the additional 
advantage that the compounding effect can be adjusted in amount by shifting 
the binshes more or less rou nd the rings. 

1 The proportion of the total current carried is marked for the lower paths 
from bars to brushes, and is the inverse of the relative lengths of the paths. 

TyOtYis. Afnev. \'ol. 24, p. 4. 



CHAPTKR XX 

COMMUTATION AND SPARKING AT Tni-: IiKUSlII-:s 

§ 1. Sparking at the brushes. — All who havt! hatl ])ra('tical experi- 
ence of the working of dynamos giving a coiuiiiiious ('iirrt^nt will 
know that in most cases the brushes by which. llu‘ {airnaii is (X)llecied 
are so mounted as to permit of their being shifted round tlu* cylin- 
drical surface of the commutator at least ihrough sonu* small angle. 
They will also be aware that if the position of the tii>s of tlu* brushes, 
as they press on the comnnitator, be not proptaiy adjnst^'d, the 
result will be sparking at the hntshes. The waste of enta’gy involved 
in such sparking is but small, but its prestmee always tends to shijrtcai 
the life of the commutator and brushes, so that its sii])]>r<‘s-.ion. so 
far as possible, is in every way desirable. I'he ]a'i‘seiuH* or ])ossi- 
bility of sparking at the brushes is, in truth, the j>eciiliar bmu^ of 
machines with commutators, as contrasti'd with alternators ; 
currents in the latter may rccpiirc to be. colleet^xl by brushes or 
rubbing contacts such as have been shown in many previous 
diagrams, but the nicety of adjtistnumt n‘(iiiireil by the brushes 
of hetero-polar continuous-current niachiiu‘s, if sj)arking is to he 
minimized or entirely avoided, is a disagrei‘al>li‘ t'haraid eristic of 
their whole class, and is entirely due to the ])reseiu‘e of the com- 
mutator as opposed to the simple collctning rings of tlu‘ alttaaialor. 
Unless an approximately correct adjtislmtmt of tlu' hrush ]u)si- 
tion can be obtained, a row of sjxtrks will appear, l(*aping ncros.s 
between the moving sectors and the stationary brushes, 'i'hese 
sparks, which are virtually smtill arcs beiwctm st'clor-edgt' and 
brush-edge, maybe small, bluish-whiui in t'olour, and ('omparaliwly 
harmless ; or if the ine.xactne.ss of the adjust nit*nl lu* eonsiderabk', 
they may be of a reddish colotir and extnanely violent. Hut in 
either case, if allowed to ct>ntimie, they will sot)ner or later ]>ii 
the surface of the coinmulator sectors, destroy their smoothness 
and evenness, and heat the brnshes. Once starte{i, tlu* effec'ls are 
cumulative, and the mischief grows ajxice : the coinniutator 
becomes untrue and worn into d(*e]) and niggt'd grotn'es ; iiu-naised 
sparking is caused by the jumping " of the brushes as they jniss 
from sector to sector, and ]H*rhaps the ti]^s of the hrtislu*s become 
partially fused ; thus the commxitator i.s gradually eat(‘ii away xintil 
its state is past all remedy. To check the evil it is necessary to 
trim the brush-tip.s continually and '' tnie tip " the surface of the 
commutator by turning it in a lathe or by grinding it with an emery 
wheel, and these often-repeated processes result in a greatly reduced 
life of both commutator and brushes. • 
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§ 2. Means for adjustment of the brush position. — Sparking 
in closed-circuit armatures is therefore an unmitigated evil, to be 
overcome almost at any cost, and the possibilitv of moving the 
brushes so that the position of their tips may be adjusted to suit 
the normal working load is usually a necessity/ It should further be 
possible to do this easily and steadily while the machine is running, 
and without in any way interrupting the passage of the current. 
In small multipolar dynamos this is effected by mounting the brushes 
on insulated spindles projecting horizontally from a cast-iron 
star frame or rocker.” This latter is made in two pieces, bolted 



Fig. 339. — Four-pole brush gear. 


together and fitting into a groove turned in the surface of theplummer- 
block next to the commutator, so as to admit of its being swung 
through an arc or rotated by a hand-wheel actuating a link connected 
to the rocker (Fig. 339) or by a worm gearing into worm-wheel 
teeth on a sector fastened to the rocker (Fig. 340). Rigidh’ fastened - 
to each arm of the star frame is a gun-nietal spindle, entirely 
insulated from the iron by means of micanite or bakelite plates and 
ferrules, and the brush boxes which hold the brushes are threaded 
on the spindles and firmly fixed in place. Fig. 339 shows the 
rocker mounted in position on the bearing and carr\dng four sets 
of carbon brushes, opposite sets being connected together by 
semicircular copper rings, to which are attached th^ main armature 
brush leads. Each brush box is fitted with a spring, by which 
the brushes are kept pressed down on the commutator. 

In large multipolar machines a cast-iron ring is usually mounted 
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on the face of the magnet yoke-ring, and rotated within the circular 
groove which forms its seating by similar mechanical gearing. 
From this ring project as many arms as there are x'>oles, and each 



arm either forms the frame carrying a set of brushes or has attached 
to it a brush spindle {cp. Figs. 341 and 342). 

§ 3. The process of short-circuiting a section.- — Tlie exact 
nature of the process by tvhich the current is commuted in a section 
of a closed-circuit armature winding during the time when it is 
short-circuited has hitherto only been generally described. It has 
been shovtai (Chapter X, §§ 2, 6) that the brushes must be placed so 
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that they sum up the E.M.F/s induced in the groups of sections form- 
ing the two or more parallel paths into which the winding is divided, 
and at the same time so that they short-circuit each separate section 
wEen it is passing approximately through the interpolar gap ahead 
of the neutral line in the non— commutating-pole machine, or under 
a commutating pole, so that in either case there is a small reversing 
generated in it. Hence, if the field be bipolar, their position 
will be at opposite ends of a diameter, corresponding roughlv with 



Fig. 341. — ^Ten-pole brush gear mounted on magnet frame. 
(Messrs. W. H. Allen, Sons & Co., Ltd.) 


a position of the short-circuited coils on a line of symmetry at 
right angles to the general direction of the field. This preliminary 
description now requires to be further amplified. 

Considering any one section of the armature winding (wEether a 
single loop or a coil of many loops), terminated by connexion to a 
commutator sector at either end, let that sector wdiich first enters 
under the edge of the stationary brush be termed the leading sector 
of the coil, just as that edge or corner of a pole-piece under which 
a coil first enters after passing through the gap between two pole- 
pieces has already been called the leading “ edge, these being 
opposed respectively to the trailing sector and the trailing 
edge or corner. 
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Usually the width of contact of tlu‘ hi'iishcs on the circn inference 
of the coninmtator is greater than tlie width of a se<‘tor, so that 
two or more sections arc short-circuited at one tinu* at i‘aeh set of 


I 



brushes. At any time during short-circuit, let i Ik* the instantaneous 
value of the current in a short-circuited coil, and let J be the full 
current then flowing in any one branch of the armature winding, 
“ according to the number a t)f ]>airs of parallel paths 

in the armature, both i and J being reckoned positive when in the 
direction of the current before commutation. Tlien i will pro- 
gressiveh^ take various values as indicated by the upper row of 
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symbols in Fig. 343, viz. according to the position of the 

coil or the time which has elapsed since short-circuit began. In 
Fig. 343 section 3-4 is just going to be short-circuited as sector 4 
enters under the brush, and at this initial moment when t = Q, 
the starting condition is always i = -y / as shown. The current 
through a commutator connector or a sector, reckoned positive when 
towards the brush, is always equal to the difference between the 
currents in the coil which immediately follows and in that which 
immediately precedes it. 

The period of short-circuit being, in the ordinary case of a simple 
lap- wound drum, the time that elapses between entrance of the 
trailing sector under the brush and emergence of the leading sector 



Fig. 343. — Commutation of current. 

on the other side, is directly proportional to the thickness of the 
brushes less one strip of mica, and inverseh’ proportional to the 
peripheral speed of the commutator, i.e. it is the time taken by the 
edge of a mica strip to pass the brush ; or in seconds. 


(177) 


where = the width of the brush contact in the direction of 
rotation, = the thickness of a mica strip, Df. = the diameter of 
the commutator, all expressed in the same units, and A' = the 
number of revolutions per minute. If & = the pitch of the sectors 
on the surface of the commutator, i.e. the width of one sector and 
one mica strip in the same unit as that in which is expressed, 

and C = the number of sectors, hC == so that we also have 

' 60 


T =- 


CN' 


It is usually but a small fraction of a second, 

averaging from n^uth to ruVuth ; e.g. with carbon brushes thick, 
set 50 as to give practically the same width of contact (after deducting 

5 — (5065a) 
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the thickness of a mica strip), on tlu^ circnmkn-fiK'c of a com- 
mutator in diameter and running at 900 revs, per minute, 


j' = 0-00212 second, in- if 7'/ 

^ ~ 3-14 X 74 X 900 

speed of the commutator in feet per minute, i.r. 


the peripheral 

^ JO . tv] lore 


is the diameter of commutator in inches, and /^j -- is in iiu'lu's, 

T — 5 ^ seconds. During this brief time tlu: curnaii i must 

sink from -f- J to zero and rise again in tlu* reversi* direct ion. i.r. with 
changed sign. If the reversed current Ik*. raisi*d in tlu* same value 
at the end of short-circuit as it had at the beginning, or i - 
the opening of the short-circuit will fnul tlu* t'oil ('.'UTving tlu* (-xact 
current flowing in the coils of the branch of llu* armature which it 
is to join. Thus, in Fig. 343, when the .siu'tor inarketl O lias move<l 
a little further and is at the point of emerging from mnler the brush- 
tip, the current i' in the coil shoidd for pt'rfect ('oinimna.tioii Ix^ 
exactly — J. The cuiTcnt in the leading (‘ommuiator c-onnector 
and sector will then again be -(-_/) (). tlu* wht)h‘. of the 

current which they have been carrying during short -cin'uii having 
been withdrawn. 

Thus, e.g. with 50 sections per armaltire ]>ath aiul an armature, 
winding over the resistance of which 5 volts are expended, a net 
effective voltage of d th of a volt mu.st be a<'.ting on ilu*. short- 
circuited coil as it leaves the brusli, in order to corrt*s])oiul with 
the passage through it of the normal current, 'hhe tamnnmation 
will then be clfected without any violent cliangi*, and t'onsi-tpiently 
without any sparking. It is evident tliat tlu^ transfereiuai cT a 
section of the armature from one path of the winding into another 
on the leading side of the brusli can only be sparkle.ss if the ori.giiial 
current in the section is stopped, rcviirscd. and further is re.ver.si-d 
to exactly the same vahie in the a]:>]>ositi^ <lirec‘tion within tlu* 
period of short-circuit. 

§ 4. Apparent inductance of short-circuited section. Now' the 
current-turns of the short-circuited ('.oil, siiu'e they surround a 
portion of the magnetic circuit, react on the fu-ld system, .so that 
the number or distribution of the lines of the resultant fu*ld is 
different from what it would be if the short -circuited coils were 
absent. For the considoratiem of the problem of ('(umnutation, 
then, the complete resultant field must be nuaitally r(*solved into 
(1) the flux and its di.stribution as duo to all the armature am])ere- 
turns with the exception of the short-circuited coils which are at 
any time under the brushes, and (2) the flux and its distribution 
as due to the short-circuited coils when imagined to he isolated 
from the rest of the armature winding. System (1) and system (2) 
each have their own appropriate amount of magnetic energy stored 
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in their fields, as components of the resnltant field, and the value 
of this energy in the case of system (2) can be more or less accurately 
determined from the approximate distribution assigned to its own 
fluxes with which it is separately credited (for the latter see Fig. 
344 (a) and Fig. 387 {c) ). 

Since the short-circuited coils are situated at or near to the line 
of symmetry between the poles, most of the lines of the supposed 
flux linked with them cross the double air-gap and enter or leave 
the iron pole-faces, and thence pass onwards through the field- 




Fig. 344. — -Self-induced flux due to sliorr-circuited sections of armature. 

magnet bobbins to complete their circuit. The field-magnet 
bobbins are practically short-circuited by the armature winding, 
and as the double air-gap is the chief item in the magnetic reluctance, 
the system is so far roughly equivalent to a transformer with an 
air-core and a short-circuited secondart^. Under these circum- 
stances, for rapid changes of current comparable with the frequency 
of commutation in a dynamo, the effect of the secondary", if of 
negligible resistance, nearly counterbalances the action of a short- 
circuited coil which is the primary", and the latter apparently." has 
very?' little self-inductance. Any change in the total flux linked 
with the exciting coils and the armature as a whole is, in fact, 
damped by^ the great mutual inductance existing between a short- 
circuited coil regarded as a primary" and the field coils as a secondary^ 
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Only a few lines from tlic short-circnitiHl st'ciions still t'ontiinu* to 
pass rni the field-magnet, siiffieient, that is, to provide tin* 
which causes the damping variation in the oxcitiiig curront. This 
damping action is especially marked if the exciting I'oils art' wt>uiul 
on metal formers or cases, whit'h in Iheinst'lves conslitiile a closed 
secondary of one turn. 

There is, however, a certain smalltM- nuinher of liiu's in tlu* ctan- 
ponent field of system (2) which dt) not ]>ass through the fit‘hl ('oils, 
but which circle round through the air between the ]Jole-iips, or 
pass immediately across the lops of tlu' slots in whieh tlu' short- 
circuited coils lie in the tcK)tlu'd arinalnrt'. I'urtht*r. wht'ii ilu^ 
field-magnet winding is closed on the manaiiirt' and tlu' currt'iil in 
the short-circuited coils varit'S, some of ilu' lines which wouhl (ttlu'r- 
wise pass through the main niagiudic circuit an* rept'lled into tlie 
tips of the poles, st) that they avt>id tlu* I'xciiiiig coils of tlu' magnet. 
The interpolar flux circling round the short “(hrciiiicii coihsidt'S is 
thus increased (Ihg. 344 {h) ). although not to any gn-ai exu'iit. In 
virtue of the total of these lines a certain “ apjnireiu ” self-iiuliudance 
may be attributed to a short-circuiU'd eoil, and tlu' \-ahi{^ of this 
is very much less than its true s^4f“iiuhu'i ance. \\'hen testt*d with 
alternating current, the apparent iiulucian<*<‘ of an armature section 
with the lield-magnct circuit closed on itself may ht' U'ss than half 
the true inductance with the field-magiu*l (hreuit ojx'ii. 

The question is, however, still more conqdc'X, and th'inamls furtlier 
analysis. Taking a single section of a <lnini armature, /.c. a coil 
with two sides, when uiuUTgoing short-cinuiit , then' arc' always 
other coil-sides adjacent to it which an^ :dso short “Cii’caiitiul either 
at the same brush or at adjacent hriislu's on (n't her side of it. In 
the case of a machine in which the mimher of eommuialor sectors 
per pole or C j2p is a whole nuinher, whalc'ver is taking ]>Iare at 
one set of brushes is also taking ^dact* at the adjaet'in ])nish<‘s, so 
that close to the sides of the consicU'red ('oil . 1 , in whi('h llu'n' is a 
varying current i, there* must bti tlu'. side's of two oiht'i" ('oils /> and 
Bj,. short-circuitcKl at the acljae'eait hnislu's and each carrying an 
identical current, since; they are ai pre*ci.sely tlu* saiiu'* stage* in tlu* 
process of commutatieni (I'ig. 345). In aeldition, tlu'n'fore*. to the 
PTM.F. freun the ap})arcmt self-iiieluclaiu'e; of eoil A, or ' . tnjdt, 
there is also present in A tlui K.M.F. freun its mutual ineluctaiu'c- 
with coil-sides B and B^, or -- - /C clilciL Next, if as u.sual each 
brush set covers more than the width of one section, there; are otlu^r 
sectiems A^, etc., lying along.side A which are undi'.rgoing short- 
circuit at the same brush, but which have reached a different .stage 
of commutation, and w'hicli are therefore carrying other currents 
etc. Lastly, there arc other coils B^, etc., of w’hich one 
side is in close neighbourhood to coil A , and which are .short-circuited 
at adjacent brushes on cither side ; from both of these groups there 
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is mutual inductance etc., giving E.M.F/s in A which 

may be concisely summed up as - 27 In this case also 

we need only consider the apparent mutual inductance, due to such 
lines as do not pass through the pole-faces and onwards through 
the yoke where the variations would be damped out by the exciting 
coils. Thus the total E.M.F. of apparent self and mutual inductajice 
in the considered coil is 


(178) 


To illustrate the quantitative effects, if be the apparent self- 
inductance of the one section A, the armature being in air, the addi- 
tion of a second section A^, if in the same slots and short-circuited 



Fig. 345. — Coil-sides having mutual inductance with considered coil A. 


by the same brush, will almost double the flux, and the apparent 
self and mutual inductance of A will not be far short of 2^. But 
on the other hand, when the added coil-sides are in different layers 
from those of as e.g. B and being parts of sections short- 
circuited at adjacent brushes, the total mutual inductance from the 
two coil-sides B and B^ at the bottom and top of slots with the coil- 
sides of section A at the top and bottom of the same slots will be 
about 70 per cent, of the entire self-inductance of the latter. Wdien 
the added coil-sides are in slots adjacent to those of A, their position 
in those slots is immaterial ; if then the end-connexions follow the 
same path, as e.g. when section is in slots adjacent to A and is 
short-circuited b^^ the same brush, its mutual inductance will be 
about 33 per cent, of ] if the end-connexions follow different 
paths and only the slot inductance is affected, as with B and B^ 
in slots adjacent to A, this will sink to about 22 per cent. The 
apparent self and mutual inductance of A alone in these two cases 
is therefore 1*33.=^ and 1*22.=^. 
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In the case of a machine in which f 7-/^ iiiH;Vfii miiiil)fr, , 

is absent, but the number cjf coils in be taken iiil<> :ieet;unt under 
/^\dijdt) is increased. Wliat may be the eth*et ui the second 
term in the above expression (178) eiitiivly depends tipon tlui sign 
of dijdi as comj>ared with the sign of di/di ; whenevc-r tlu‘ rate of 
current change in any t>ne {)r more of the coils .1 j. P^. etc., is opposite 
in sign to the rate of change in the consitlered coil A, then the coils 
of which this is true .simply have a damping t‘fh‘ci. aiui tnke up 
some of the energy which is being fanul from c'oil .-I . or if the current 
has reversed render its growth more I'apid. Ihit when the ratr- of 
current change, say in ca>il Bj. has the .sanu; sign as di’df, tlnsi tlnw 
mutually support one another, and t)wing to tlut pr«).\iinity (d tht^ 
coil the energy connected with the et>il .-1 and its apparent 
inductance arc increased. 

A further complication is that tlu^ a])]iarent iiulnctaiu'e will, 
strictly speaking, vary with llie position of tlu^ .short -eireui ted coil, 
according to whether it is in the t'eiitre of tin* intfrptdar gap t)r 
nearer to one polc-ti}> tlian to the other, and thus will ehangr 
somewhat during rotation. Yet sinee i1h‘ movement of the I'oil 
during the period of short-circuit is but small, the up/ufrc’}d sA/ 
andmiUital Uidiictcuicc of a .sectitm of the winding may a])pro.ximately 
be regarded as con.stant for a given position of tlu? l)nishes. ^ 

But however this may he, and leaving for tlu‘. pros<‘ni the. further 
examination of the effect of. tlu^ t'oil under consideration, 

at the moment of aiTival at the i^oint when' short eirtaiit begins, is 
possessed of a certain amount of electromagnetic i iu-rgv stoitul in 

its field equal to . The cpu*siion ot .s(‘t'uring sparkless 

commutation turns, then, entirely upon our ability to tlissipalt' 
and to re-storc this amount of energy within the hrirf spaeo of time 
of a few hundredths of a second. 

It can be dissipated in any or all of four ways 

(1) through transference of the energy by transformer iiuhu'tive 
effect into other short-circuited coils ; 

(2) in heat by passage of the current (jver tin; ohmic resistance 
of the coil and contact resi.stanco of the brxislu'S, the heating being 
then in excess of the normal ; 

(3) by motor action, the short-circuited coil assisting iu drive 
the armature whenever it.s current is o}q)osed in direction to the 
li.M.F. induced in it by the main external held ; and 

(4) by sparking. 

It can be rc-stored in three analogous ways ; (1) by transftjnner 
action, (2) through the action of the contact resistance of the brushes 

^ Since tile percentage of the lines wliich do not pass through the field- 
magnet bobbins is greater when the coil is moved away from the symmetrical 
line, the apparent inductance increases. 
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applying a difference of potential to the ends of the short-circuited 
coil which assists the growth of the reversed current in it, and (3) 
by generator action, the E.M.F. induced by the reversing external 
field exceeding the amount lost over the ohmic resistance by the 
passage of the current existing at the moment. 

Under ideal conditions of perfect balance between the effects of 
rotation and magnetic energ\?--change and no sparking, the resultant 
magnetic field would remain constant and unmoved. But even in 
this case the means of liberating the energy and of re-storing it 
must be present, so far as each short-circuited coil is considered in 
isolation from all the rest, when the 
current in it sinks from J to zero and is 
again raised to the same value in the 
reverse direction, i.e. to — J . 

§ 5. The equation of short-circuit. — 

The liberation of the stored energy 
in an electrical form or its re-storage 
gives rise to the induced E.M.F. 

•“ ( Jzf H- /^)dildt which forms the first 
term of (178) ; e.g. if the current 
begins at once to fall towards zero, 
and then rises to — J without over- 
reversal, di’dt is throughout the process 
negative, and therefore the induced 
E.M.F. is positive and retards commu- 
tation by maintaining the current in 
the old direction. 

At the same time the coil is moving through an external field. 
This field may be either that from the fringe of the main field lines 
within the interpolar gap, or a special field provided for the purpose 
from commutating poles. In either case it is the resultant due to 
the magnet-winding or windings as modified by the presence of the 
armature ampere-turns that are carrying the load current and are 
not themselves undergoing short circuit. The value of the impressed 
E.M.F. due to the movement through this field will vary as short- 
circuit proceeds, and may be expressed as a function of the time, 
= f [t). In order to complete the differential equation for the 
conditions of a section during short circuit, let a single coil AB be 
considered separately (Fig. 346), the positive direction round the 
whole circuit A BCD being taken to be that of the current in 
the coil before commutation begins. The current in the leading 
commutator connector is then 

— i — the current in the preceding coil 
and in the trailing commutator connector is 

= i — the current in the following coil. 


r' X. V 

^ B 






Fig. 346. — The short circuit 
of a single coil. 
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There must now be introduced tiu? ohmic loss i>f volts ovtu' the 
resistance of iho short-circuited coil and its conuiiutator con- 

nectors, and over the l)rush contact rcsistama^. Lta r bo tlu* resis- 
tance of the coil and i\, be tiu; n‘sistanct‘ of one commuialor 

connector, e.g. BD. bet the contat't ar<.‘a bt‘tween tiu* brush and 
the leading sector be at any lime, during iho peritul of >,hori -carctiit 
and siniultaneousl\' that lietween tlu* brush aiul tlu- trailing 
sector be i%/'. Tlu^ contact ri'sistance of c*illu‘r portion is t'cjtial to 
its specific contact resistaiict; pi*r scpian* incii tIi\'idod by the ar(*a 
in square inches, and it must be borne in mind that the spocific 
contact resistance of the two portions neetl not iiecossarily be 
precisely the same, but may de]H‘nd upon tlu* curiont donsiiv ; 
the latter may vary t)n the two sid(.‘s t)f tlu* tli\-itliiig mica in rolati<iii 
to time, and if so the speciiic contact r<*sislance may also have a 
temporal variation, l-h'iua; if Rj.' and RfJ' are tlu* instautaiu-ous 
specific contact resistances of the leatling ami trailing portions re- 
spectively, the loss of volts over the eontaci with the leading sector is 

RJ . 2 , _ , . R }■" . /■> 

— — 7 ■, and over the contact with the trailing soclor is ‘ bet 

every ohmic loss be now reckoned as negative* : then by Kircldu)ff's 
laws the algebraic sum of all the IC.M.h'.'s a.ctiiig louiui one short- 
circuited section must be zero. The inti*rnal resist a nee within the. 
brush or the .sectors may be neglccied eniin*l\' in comparison with 
the other I'esistances. The complete <.‘<iuatioii is therefon* 
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The two exprc.ssions hrackett;d togtUher in tlu* last t<‘rm of the 
above equation contain the current dinisities .s,/ and .s\/' in the 
leading and trailing sector respectively, so that they may aisfj be 
put in the form Rj!.s^ \-R^''.s^”, and it will be found that 
they arc not without importance in the ju'obleni of conunutalion. 
The direction of the fall of potential by tlu; three last tiTins (*nlirely 
depends upon the algebraic signs which and i ar<i ff>uud to 

have, and as these are determined in relation to shcjrt circuit 
and not to the externrd circuit, so also are the potential drops. 

The above equation in its general form is necessarily true of each 
and every coil at any point of time during short-circuit, but will 
again take certain special forms under j>articular conditions. When, 
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as usual with carbon brushes, - b.„, > 2b and several coils are 
simultaneously short-circuited by each set of brushes, there are 
three stages of the process — 

(1) At the beginning of short-circuit between ^ = 0 and t = T— , 

the leading sector 1 is entirely under the brush and the trailing 
sector is gradually passing under the brush ; the areas of the sectors 
which are covered by the brush are then = practically 
where = the joint length of a set of brushes measured parallel to 

the axis of rotation, and FJ' = l^b = l^b^ ^ where 

F^, is the total area of contact of one set of brushes. 

(2) Next from t — T t — T both the leading and 

the trailing sectors are completely covered by the brush, and both 
areas F^' and F^" — l^o. 

(3) Finally towards the end of short-circuit from t ~ T{ 1 

V ^1. 

to t = T, there is a stage when the leading sector is emerging from 

T ~t 

under the brush, and = F^ . — ^ , and == l^b. 

Wlien < 2b but is > b, the intermediate stage disappears. 

Finally, when b^ — b^< b, the area of contact between brush and 
leading sector continuously diminishes as the area of contact 
with the trailing sector continuously increases. The diminution 
and increase proceed simultaneously and in correlative degree, 
T — t t 

so that F,/ — F,^ and F„" = F„ . Further, in relation to 

the single coil of Fig. 346, i' is then = — J and i" — J , so that 
z'l = i F J and — i ~ J. 

§ 6. The ideal case o£ linear commutation. — The ideal case of 
commutation may be regarded as that in which the varying current 
i when plotted in relation to time ^delds an inclined straight line 
passing from the full normal value F J to the reversed value — J 
with a constant rate of change —2J,T (Fig. 347), so that its 
instantaneous value at any time t is 

WTien this is the case, it also follows that sj is always = 2JIF^, and 
sj' = - 2 7 /F^, where F„ is the total area of contact of one set of 
brushes. The signs of the current densities are therefore different 
in relation to the short circuit, but their numerical values are equal, 
and in each case this is equal to the normal current density if 
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the current 2/ passed uniformly iliroiij^li the area 7%.. J he character- 
istic feature of such cf)inmutation is then that tht‘ current <l('nsity 
over the brush face is ihrouj^lumt constant and unifonu at its 
normal value. The specific contact resistances R f/ and j/iust 
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therefore be alike and tapial to the. normal speciiic- resist aiii'e 
and the diiforonce of jxhential bidwet'n tlu^ brush aiul the. sectors 
when plotted in relation to time yields a straij^hi liiu^ similar to 
that of the current density as shown at tlu^ foot td 347. In 

conscfpience the two expressions in the bracktd of t-cpialion (179) 
cancel out, showing that the normal brush ei>ntact resistance 
R^ = RjJE^, although affecting the total voltage of the machine, 
has under these conditions no effect whatever upon the process of 
commutation. 
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Further, the watt density is uniform, and the loss of w-atts over 
the brush contact resistance has its minimum value. 

§ '7. The reversing field required for linear commutation. — ^\lien 
there are several coils simultaneously short-circuited, let it still be 
assumed that in each case the change of current from -f- J to — J 
is a linear function of the time, so that the rate of change, not only 
in coils A, B and B^, but also in coils A^, A . . . and coils 
B^, . . . etc., is constant and throughout the same in each 

= - "IJ '-T. Then the E.M.F. from the mutual inductance with 
the coils simultaneously short-circuited is simply additive to the 
inductance of the considered coil A, and 












Assuming to be constant, it is now of interest to consider 

what must be the value of the external impressed E.M.F. as a func- 
tion of the time which will produce such a straight-line change of 
current ; this, which may be regarded as the correct value, will 
be symbolized as /(j)c* It has already been shown that in such a 
case the two last terms of (179) cancel out. When several sectors 
are covered by the brush there are three stages, as explained in 
§ 5, and corresponding to the different values of the brush contact 
areas wdth the leading and trailing sectors, the current in the leading 
and trailing commutator connectors respectively will be first 

2/ . ~ and - 2/ ^ , then 2/ ^ and ~ 2/ ~, and lastly 2 J . and 


The current i in the coil is now throughout 2J ( — - — j . Thence 
from equation (179) — - ^ 

(1) between / = 0 and i = T 


€ -7- A*., Y^) -f- /(Oc “ ^ (^2 t ) T ^ 


/(O, 




JG' + , 




(2) from I = T .J- to t ■ 
w-e find ^ 




in the same wav as above 


t 1 

r^2 
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T[ 1 


(3) from t 

( '/-i-v 


to / T 




-1- y 


G' -ff (- G:)]! 


Corresponding, tiierc-foiv. to the iliive stagos. tiu* reversing field 
should have ihree portions of difforeiit slopt* (h'ig. 34S). 

From the initial and final values of /(/).., naniely 



I"iG. 348.- "Kev'ersiiig IC.M.l''. n-cpiirtMl f<»r 
linear coninuituiiini. 


we obtain an average expression with iinifonn sloj-jo, as .shown by the 
dotted line (Fig. 348), for which the e(jiiatit)n is 


Mo = 




(180) 


where 7^ == / -}- 2^^ . -- 

This holds strictly when 27, aiul the intt'nnediate stage 

disappears. 

If the brush width is le.ss than or etpial to that of a seelt>r, or 
the currcaits in the leatling and trailing cciiniimtator 


connectors become respectively ^ ■ Y " same 

equation then re.sults, save that we have . AC insttuid of X , AC, and 
R is r 2*-^. 

2j ( y -L x,yn 

is evidently the average value of the IC.M.F. from 


self and mutual inductance, or the constant instantaneotis value 
which results when the commutation is actually performed uniformly; 
it may therefore be called the “ inductive voltage as opposed to 
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the ohmic voltage JR. The density of the main field from the field 
excitation or of the reversing field from commutating poles, with 
allowance for all the reacting ampere-turns of the armature save 
those of the coils actually undergoing short-circuit, ought then to 
rise in an inclined straight line by an amount proportional to JR. 
The sign of the correct commutating field at the beginning of short- 
circuit mav require to be either positive or negative, according as 
E . ^ R. 

— IS greater or less than ; usually — is the lesser quan- 

tity, so that the impressed field density must be throughout negative 
or reversing. At the beginning it balances the difference between 
the inductive and ohmic voltages, and at the end it balances their 
sum. 

The above assumes that is constant for any one coil, 

and therefore that it is the same for each coil which is simultaneously- 
short-circuited. This assumption is not strictly correct, especi ally- 
in the case of toothed armatures with several coil-sides in each slot, 
when the short-circuit curves cannot be exactly- alike owing to the 
different positions of the coil-sides relatively to the commutator 
sectors. But the curve of the commutating field mmst in any- case 
be smooth, and cannot have abrupt changes of inclination, so that 
only an average adjustment of it is possible. A uiore correct shape 
for it in the case of a number of sectors simultaneously- short-circuited 
can be theoretically deduced, but its closer determination is not 
of practical value owing to the many- secondary effects from imper- 
fect brush contact, oscillation of the field, etc., that enter into the 
problem. The equation (ISO) and the value of the correct reversing 
density- Bj,c for the resultant field which can be thence deduced are, 
however, sufficiently accurate to be of value as guides in practical 
work. 

§ 8, The importance of the case of linear commutation. — \\dien 
the complexity- of all the numerous secondary- effects are borne in 
mind, to secure such an absolutely- exact balance between f{t)c 
and the inductive and ohmic voltages that the current does actually^ 
follow a straight-line law of change could only- be the rarest of 
accidents. It may therefore be asked whether the case of linear 
change, although ideally the best for commutation, deserves special 
consideration from a practical point of view. The answer is that 
in all cases 'when it is not fulfilled the quantity^ Rj^' . RJ'. sj' 

comes into play, and it vdll be found that this has the effect of 
checking any divergence from the straight-line law', although it 
may be perhaps to only- a small extent. 

It is, how-ever, evident that any^ such effect must depend on the 
law’' governing in relation to current-density-. A digression must 
therefore now- be made in order to investigate the specific contact- 
resistance of brushes. This w-iU be considered from the point of 
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view of ordinaiw working conditions with cmistant rnrnait-donsity, 
as well as from the special ])oint of view of rapidly \'arving current- 
densities, as a necessary ]>rcliniiiiarv to the tjiiestion of liow far 
tlie correcii\’e eii\;('t nitatlicnied above can 1 h‘ n^alizcd in practice. 
In the latter connexi<ni it will be bnindi tiiai a marked dislinciion 
exists between metallic, brushes of copper ganzt‘ or brass k;aves 
and those of carbon. 

§ 9. The contact-resistance of copper brushes. 11 u* s]X;cific 
contact-re.sistance of brushes per unit area of bearing surface is 
affected in general by tlu; curreiit-deiisity, tlu‘ ]iri‘.ssiirc‘, the pt;ri]dicral 
speed of the commutator and the staii* of its siirfact\ and more 
e.spc daily in the crusts of carbon briisli<‘s by tlu‘ direi-tion of tlu‘ r.urrent 
and by the temperature of th.e wt>rking surfaci-s. 'The efh'cts of the.se 
veirious conditions ha\a' In-en investigated by a nuinher of e.xperi- 
menters, aiul esjHx'ially by Ih'ofessor Ariiokl, fnjm whom the 
fcdlowing rcsnlls are mainly derived. ^ 

While the triu; specifu'. resistance of th.e contact bet wi-en brush and 
commutator when the latter is stationary may be taken to he a 
constant quantity, giving a drop of ]X)ti‘nlial whiiii rises in a straight 
line with increasing current-densities, in all ea.s(‘s the actual (‘urve 
of the difference of potential when tlu* conuuutator or slip-ring 
rotates bends over as the current-dtatsit y is inerttased, more or le.s.s 
suddenly or gradually according to tht^ naltin* <d ilu^ matia'ial. 
This shows that the apjKirent (a^ntatd -resistance on a rotating 
surface progres.sively decrease's as llu^ ctirreiit -density rises, and 
it is the value of the speeilic running ('ont act - n'.dstancc, or R f. d<‘iinod 
simply as the quoluuit of tint loss t)f volts divi<led by the cairnait- 
density when the dynamo is running, with whicli aloiui we are con- 
cerned, the true .specific conia('.t-n\sistance having ]»ut little, interest 
in practice. Tunher, for a given ]>re.s.sur<' and ('urrent-tkaisity 
the specific coniaci-re.sislau<-e is always greater wlien the romnmtutor 
or slip-ring rotates than when llu'y are. al re.st. 

Taking fir.st, tlio c.a.st^ of oo’-iper bruslu's. it i.s found that with normal bni.sh 
prc.s.surcs and condit-ums of surfaci* the e.ontart re.sistain t- with a rotating 
commutator clee.reasc-.s l>ut slowly after a etirrenl density ol about -lO ami>i-n‘s 
per square inch is <.-xe.eeiU*d, aiul graihially beeouies aliuost constant. It is 
practically imh^pendent of llu^ i>cripheral spet'cl wJnui fuieo this h.is ]Kiss<'d 
a low value, but this result is of c.ourse depeiuieiit upi>ji the e-oiumutabir 
surface being smooth, and its running fret‘ from vibration .so that there is no 
corresponding vibrarion set n-j> in tUe brush holders. inen-asr of the pressure 
for any given speed causes b(‘lt(*r contact anil decrea.ses llxe rc-sistan«:<‘. 

Coming to numcu'ical data, witli cop]H*r brushes a tlmisily of ‘It) aiu]n‘n:s 
per square inch is almost always exci-eded, and 200 ainpert\s''|jer sciuare inch 
may be regarded as the maximum limit. 'Pile pierijiheral .speetl of the com- 
mutator is soTn.etimes as high as 3000 feet t}er niiiiute. but |ir<*ferably does 
not c^xceed 2500 ft. per minute, and in all ca.se.s the lower its spt'etl the Ixater. 


1 For carbon brushes, .see al.so especially 1*. 1 lunter- Brown, " Carbon 
Hru.shcs," Journ. f.R.K., Vol. 57, p. 193; and .Miles Walker. The Diagnosing 
of Troubles in lilectrical Machines, pp. 302-8. 
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In a good dynamo running under ordinary conditions, the brush pressure 
should range from 1;^ to 1:| lb. per square inch of contact area ; this~mav be 
tested by noting the pull required to lift the brush from the commutator 
surface with a small spring balance. Even under normal conditions the 
specific contact-resistance of copper brushes shows great variations ; on a 
slip-ring it may fall as low as 0-0002 or on a commutator to 0-0007 ohm per 
square inch, while, if the periods of \fibration of the commutator and brush- 
holder happen to coincide, it may be as much as 0-0025 ohm per square inch. 
As an average value for Rj. may be taken 0-0016, and in no case is it likely to 
exceed 0-003 ohm per square inch. 

§ 10. The contact-resistance of carbon brushes under permanent 
conditions. — The specific contact-resistance of carbon brushes falls 
much more rapidly with increasing current-density than that of 
copper brushes, and, after a medium current-density is reached, 
almost in inverse proportion thereto. The curve of fall of potential 
in relation to current-density therefore bends over fairly sharply 
and becomes nearly flat. It resembles an equilateral h\q)erbola, 
becoming asymptotic to a limiting value. The passage of the 
current between brush and collector thus differs radically from 
true metallic conduction. On a smooth slip-ring the curve for 
AP after reaching a maximum may even slowly descend with 
increasing current-densities, showing that then decreasing 

faster than the current-density is rising. This phenomenon is 
closely involved with the property of carbon, by which its resist- 
ivity falls as it becomes hotter. Owing to the negative temperature 
coefficient of the carbon, as the current-density is increased the 
expenditure of energy in heating the contact is checked ; and this 
effect can only be eliminated by artificially maintaining the com- 
mutator at a constant temperature. The true fall of resistance 
with increasing current-density is to be explained as mostly due to 
the small carbon particles which are worn off the brushes, especially 
under a high current- density, when a blackening of the commutator 
surface results. A more intimate contact between brush and 
commutator is obtained by this wearing away of the carbon, which 
proceeds rapidly when the brush is heated and, becoming softer, 
disintegrates more rapidly. 

Increase of the pressure lowers the contact-resistance, but the true 
effect is again partially masked by the fact that the increased friction 
loss raises the temperature and assists in lowering R *. But as soon 
as a pressure of about 2 lb. per square inch is reached there is little 
further improvement, and the pressure that can be advantageously 
employed is strictly limited by the mechanical friction and consequent 
heating that results. 

The alteration of the cooling power of the slip-ring or commutator 
is also a disturbing factor when the effect of different peripheral 
speeds is to be examined. 

A curve connecting specific contact-resistance with current- 
density should therefore presuppose either that in every case the 
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passage of a given current was inaintaiiuul long enough for its 
corresponding constant condition of tt-niperat iirt‘ to have lu-en 
reached with some normal peripheral speed, or that sonu^ given 
temperature such as may be h)untl in practic'e is iirtifiriallv 
maintained constant throughout. 

The temperature of the contact is thus a factt>r of the gre-aiest 
importance, and Pnd'essor Arnold hniiul inarkcal diffennu'es in its 
effect between different varieties of carbon and hetwemi tlu' ptasitive 
and negative brushes. ^ Between teni]H‘ratures of 2b ami c'. 
or say 70'^ 1'. and 95 In, tlua-e is no groat changt*, but boyond this 
point there is as a general rule a prt)gre.ssivi* and more or loss r.ipid 
fall, which is especially marked wlu'ii the eurreiii tlows from t'arhtm 
to metal, i.c. at the negative bruslies. A'.g. at lempta-atiin^s of 
55° C. (131° F.) and 75° C. (I(S7Mh) the eonlact-resistam*(‘ and h,ss 
of potential at the positive. bruslu*s with a ciirrent-donsit v of 35 
amperes i3er sqtiare inch may ho resjx‘ct ively only about 88 ami 50 
per cent, of the value at 35° C'., while at tlu* n(*gati\'o brushes they 
may be only about 70 and 25 ]H‘r cent. ICfiicient N'miiilation (if 
the commutator to keep it cool is ihendon* of great assistance in 
suppressing sparking, and this is amj^Iy boriu* out by Iho wt'lhkimwn 
fact that machines w’bich when cool run (jiiiti* sparklessly, y»d niav 
begin to give trouble when they become hot aftm' a prolonged run. 

At low temperatures the contact-r<‘sistanci‘ at tlu; anoth* brushes 
(negative brushes of a. dynamo, ]x>siiivt‘ of a motor) is, us a rule, 
greater than at the cathode brushes (posit ivt‘ in a dynamo, iiegativi; 
in a motor), but at high tcmjK-ratunis this is oftiai rt‘Vi‘rs(‘d, s(j 
that the curves intersect. The divt‘rg(‘m‘e luawt'cm { ami brushes 
may bo as much as 50 per emit., hut varii^s imieh with diiTerent 
qualities and different temperai iin^s. - 

A. Manduit observed no noticeabk* difierem'es 1 x-t ween tlu* voltage 
drop under and --brushes, nor ludweeii the voliugi; limits at wiiieh 
sparking began, but be found that as .soon as a])])reeiable sparkiiig 
occiirrcd, while the sj^arks w'en; drawn out bevond the brush tip 
at the anode brusluts (lU'gativt; of a d\'namo). llu-\u us it wc'n;. 
retreated imvardsuncUu- the cathode brushes (])ositivi; in a d^'iiamo), ' 
so as to bectmic: nearly invi.sible, ami gavi* to the (‘(ununitainr a 
characteristic black rouglu'uecl surfata*. In this i^htuitunonon hr* 
finds the explanation of the usTial obsi'rvatiou lliat s]>arking and 
bad commutation occurs soone.st and to a gn-atm* degret* at 
than at brushes in a dynamt), althotigh in nudity tlu; dainagt; 

^ Arnold and ITil'fnor, Arhciten aus clem lUektrotechnischcn Institid zu 

Karlsruhe. Vol. 1, p. 299. 

“ Cp. Jonrn. Vol. 57, p. 223. 

* Rechcrches TZxp&rimcntales et 'Dt&oriques sur la Commutation . p. 220. 

^ Journ. Vol. 57, p. 219. for Homewhat similar phenomena 

observed in relation to motor brushes, and the extiUmation there put forward. 
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done to the commutator is the same by either form of spark. 
The lengthening of the spark under high inductance until it reached 
across a mica strip from sector to sector and thereupon became of 
white colour and destructive was observed with negative brushes 
of Le Carbone's former QS^ type, although this type in itself was 
found to possess a special power of quenching a spark of small 
energy. 

The condition of the metal rubbing surface has considerable effect. 
If it be newly polished, the contact-resistance is low ; as the surface 
becomes oxidized, and acquires a brown skin, the resistance rises. 
But on the other hand, when blackened by the presence of small 
conducting particles of copper, the resistance falls. Though 
blackening is to be avoided, a commutator should be allowed to 
retain the dull brown colour w^hich continuous running wall produce 
in the absence of sparking. An oily surface may more than double 
the resistance, especially if the current-density be low, but must 
be strictly avoided owdng to the danger of carbonization by sparking. 
Paraffin wax, on the other hand, although in itself an insulator, 
when used sparingly and thoroughly spread on a w’arm commutator, 
has little or no effect on the loss of volts under average conditions ; 
it very much reduces the friction and noise of the carbon brushes, 
and is therefore frequently used as the basis of commutator 
compounds. ^ 

The effect of speed has been left to the last on account of its great 
importance, and in this connexion the two cases of the smooth 
slip-ring and the commutator must be clearly distinguished. The 
former shows low'er contact-resistances w^hich are practically inde- 
pendent of the speed (although wdth some tendency to increase at 
higher speeds), and correspondingly higher current-densities are 
permissible than in the commutator. The reason for the difference 
is to be found in the fact that, even with a commutator which may 
be regarded as practically smooth, carbon brushes are periodically 
subjected to momentary vibrations as they pass the mica strips 
dividing the sectors. The natural elasticity of the copper gauze 
brush suffices to take up the minute mechanical shocks, but the 
untdelding carbon brush is kept in a state of continuous vibration. 
In consequence the curve connecting the loss of potential over the 
contact wdth the current-density does not so quickly become flat 
in the case of the commutator as in the case of the slip-ring. In the 
latter the potential difference betw^een brush and ring, or Rj, . 
reaches a maximum at w’hich wdthin wdde limits of current-density it 
remains nearly constant, and according to the nature of the material 
this constant loss is about 0-75 volt with hard carbons or 0*45 volt 
with very soft carbons of high conductivity. But on a commutator 
the curves usually continue to show a gradual increase wdth 

^ Prof. F. G-, Baily and Mr. Clegh.onie, Journ. I.E.JB., Vol. 38, p. 158. 

6— (5065a) 
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increasing current-density, and lt)r the ,'^auie \ arii iies of caiixjii the 
figures would rise, say, to 1-5 and 1 volt n^sptx'tively. 

But the real difference, is ratlier that with tlu^ con in lut a tor 2. 3, or 
even 4 volts between brush and coininutator are easily nsniied with 
sparking hardly, if at all, percej>til)le, the amount increasing as the' 
speed is increased and the pressure weakc-ned. If the conniiutator 
surface is rough, or untrue, and the brush-holders :\re insullieiontly 
damped, this effect is magnified, and if at some particular spi-i-d the 
natural period of vibration of the brush-holders coincitles with the 
period of the shocks it reaches a maximum, and the loss of \'ohs nuiv 
be 6 or more {cp. § 29). The same effect may be imitated on the 
slip-ring by so weighting the brush-holder as It) product' rt'Sonanct^ at 
the particular speed employed. In praciict^ it is generally haiiul 
that the lighter the moving parts of the brush-holders are, the ijctu'r 
for all ordinary conditions of spet'd. JCvt'ii with tlu- same' pi-ripheral 
speed, the higher the actual number of revohititms pt'r miinite the 
greater the likelihood of vibration, .sti that .small high speed macliiiu-s 
are more liable to give trouble than large inaehiiies with ct)mniulators 
of large diameter running at a low number of revolutions pt'r 
minute. 

Thus a continuous-current dynamo with its coininutator may with 
but little exaggeration be said to run always with its carbon brushes 
in a stage not far removed from ineijneiil arcing * ; owing to the 
slight percussion of the brush as the .secttirs jiass beiu*ath its face, 
even when the commutator is iwaciically <iuite smooth ami s]xirking 
is not perceptible, higher differences of jioti'iuial are jjossible tlian 
are found experimentally with sliji-rings. 

With carbon brushes a pressure of to 1;/ lb. jier scpiare iiu'li 
should suhicc, although at high peripheral s])C‘eds over 2000 feet ]H‘r 
minute where there i.s vil>ration, it may Ix-ronu' m'('essai\' to increase' 
it to 2 lb. jter square inch. For p(a*i]>h{‘ral spi'eds from 1000 in 
2000 feet per minute, and average values of the brusli prt'ssure from 
IJ to 2 lb. per square inch. Jug. 349 shows for hard and soft carbon 
brushes the values of the spocihe contact-resist anet? wliit'h t'orresjiond 
to good conditions of working on a .smooth ctHimiutator without 
sparking. The full-line curves jiresuppose that the running is 
maintained long enough for the constant iianperature to be n'acheil 
that is proper to the particular cuiTcnl-de.nsily, whilt; tlu' dotu'd 
curves indicate the effect of a commutator whic'h is maintained at 
one and the same constant tempe^ratun^ corrt'sponding to the 
current-density at which the curves cross. In the curves of Fig. 349 
the values at the + and — brushes have been a\'eraged, and it 
will be seen that for normal current-densities, .such as from 30 to 

^ It has been suggested that even when the collection is spcrklcs.^. it may- 
in fact be proceeding by minute arcs of insufficient energy to In* visible to the 
eye [cp. Dr. M. Kahn, Journ. I.E.B,, Vol. 57. p. 222). 
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40 amperes per square inch, the specific contact-resistance under 
ordinary conditions of pressure and temperature may be taken as 
varying between 0*03 and 0*015 ohm, or on an average for 30 amperes 
per square inch and hard carbon brushes, Rj, = 0*03 ohm. 



10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 

Amperes per sc[.inch 

Fig. 349. — Contact-resistance of carbon brushes. 


Volts lost over two sets 
of brushes {+and— ) 



Fig. 350. — Loss of volts over two sets of carbon brashes. 


In Fig. 350 are given curves of the loss of volts over two sets of 
brushes {i.e. positive and negative) for different kinds of carbon, 
and with an allowance for about of length down the two carbons, 
the commutator being assumed to have reached its final natural 
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state of temperature after prolong^ecl running- at eaeh eurreiit-densitv.^ 
They may therefore be used to dett‘rniine lhi‘ total drop of volts 
and loss of watts over the brushes and eonnnutator so far as llie 
current-density is iinih>rm over the ct>ntaei area. 

Although the selection of the best giauU* of lairbon to suit given 
conditions of voltage, current -density, and spi*ed is to some extent a 
matter of experience proceeding by trial an<l errt)r, yet ii may be 
said that for voltages of 250 and upwanls the c*oarser and hardt^r 
(iion-graphitic) varieties, such as Batttutsea carbon lank A or Link 
C, or Le Carbone F or S, with densities of 30 to 40 ampm’os ])er stjuare 
inch, in general give good results. With llu; adniixi iirc^ of iiuavasing 
percentages of graphite, the brush bec<>iiu‘s stiftcr a ml inor<‘. con- 
ductive, but its contact-resistance is le.ssened. With low \'oltages, 
favourable conditions, and in cases wlutre it is imperative to shorten 
the commutator as much as pos.sible, hard brushes, such as 

Battersea carbon Link />, Morganiie Link 1, bard .MorgaiiiU* l.ink 
HATS, or Lc Carbone BB are fre<pieiitly used witli current -dimsities 
up to 65 amperes per square inch. 'I'he cIiTlyo^rtif^Julic ICC .series 
of the Morgan Crucible Co. and f.e ('arbone A', ICC, and A' grades 
are artilicially graphitized by being baked in an eb-’c'irie furnace, 
and are also used for 50 to 65 amperes pm* s<iuare incln Oiher 
graphitic brushes, such as the stTies of Le Carbone, an* again 

softer, and as the content of gra]>hittr is inensistnl, wc‘ apnroacli 
natural graphite. The thermal coiulucl ivity of graphitic (wb.ether 
natural or artificial) is liigher than that of carbon, and in this 
respect the graphitic brush is at an advantag(‘, inasimui! as it can 
conduct away tnore quickly the luuit dcvt^loptal l)y an\' niu'qual 
current-density which is highly loc.alizi*d, bi‘fort^ tlie tcanperature 
reaches the glowing point and disiiilegration begins. - Ihit the 

^ The intennediato curves for .soft i<: brsislu-s df I.e* ('.nlMJiie 

X quality are derived from Prof. Cb itiily and .Mr. \V. S. H. fh-j-.hcirne’s 
experiments {JourK. IJi.Pl., loc. riL), who <lethir<*cl as an <*qii.itic>n ior tin- h»ss 
of volts over rwo sets of hm.slxes. ]M>sitive ami nci'aii\'e. i-xpn-.s-ain* < l«».s{'ly 
the shape of the curves and the effect of dilfei\*iil la'^ssuri's 

(amperes ’ix-r stp inch)""-'* 

where p is the pressure in lb. per stinarti inch. 

Between 20 and (>5 amperes per stpiax'e ineh, the loss voUs uvrr 
positive and negative brusluis acconling tcj the Soeiele I.c t'urhdiu* (tpiolcti by 
J. Bezelman, Phl-nomrnes dp la Coryimiitation) may bi' takt-n .appivjxiiuately ua 

2E^ 0*16v^ for their brand Jli-'Ca 

~ O-OGOa/^ ,, ,, ,, CG4 (carbim mixtxl with i.opjier) 

while for low current-densities 
= 0-0355„ for LEC^ 

== 0-0093x„ „ CG4. 

Such expressions are sometimes useful for detailed calculations, even though 
only approximate. 

* P. Hunter Brown, Journ. I.E.E.. Vol. 57, p. 196. 
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softer graphitic brushes with a low friction coefficient disintegrate 
more readily, blacken the commutator, and in proportion to their 
increased conductivity oppose less contact-resistance to sparking ; 
further, they should not be used when several sectors are to be 
covered by the brush simultaneously. They may therefore be 
regarded as intermediate between copper and the harder varieties 
of carbon which suppress sparking more thoroughly. 

Various types of brushes have also been brought out, in which the 
high conductivity of copper has been combined with the high 
contact-resistance of the carbon brush to a more or less extent, 
by mixing carbon and copper in various proportions as in the 
Copper- ]\rorganite Link CM series, and the CG and MC grades of 
Le Carbone. The latter are only suitable for the most favourable 
conditions of very low voltage, or on slip-rings, where commuta- 
tion does not enter into the problem and current-densities of 150 
amperes per square inch or over are required. 

§ 11. The contact-resistance of carbon brushes under rapidly 
varying currents. — So far the effect of various current-densities 
permanently maintained has alone been considered at length. But 
during the running of a d;^Tiamo or motor the carbon brushes are 
subjected to a very rapid sequence of vaiydng current-densities in the 
different portions of their surface, the sequence being continually 
repeated as the sectors pass under and away from the brushes. The 
effect of rapidly varying current-densities upon the contact-resistance 
requires, therefore, to be considered, and this has been investigated 
by passing a periodic alternating or a pulsating current through the 
brush into a rotating ring ; the simultaneous momentary values of 
current and voltage across the contact-surface are then obtained, 
so as to determine corresponding values of the instantaneous 
current-density, and of the specific contact-resistance. The curves 
so obtained do not repeat the full-line curves of Fig. 349 for long- 
continued current-densities, but as might be expected resemble 
the dotted curves. For a given virtual current- density the resist- 
ance when the current falls to lower values is lower than for similar 
constant current-densities, owing to the carbon being really at a 
higher temperature than would correspond to them, while for 
instantaneous densities above the virtual value the resistance is 
higher than for similar constant current-densities owing to the 
carbon being cooler. Further, the experiments of Dr. Kahn 
and Professor Arnold have showui that the curves in relation to 
instantaneous current-density intersect the curves for permanent 
current-densities at the point of the virtual current-density in the 
alternating case, i.e. where the square root of the mean square 
of the instantaneous current-densities is equal to the continuous 
current-density. The virtual current-density or R.M.S. value marks, 
in fact, the point of equal heating effect over the contact area in 
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the two cases. Tht^ curves are also inth-|n*iulent of Uie ]HTiodieity, 
so long’ as this is high. 

§ 12- The general effect of the current-density and contact 
resistance.— AVe are now in a y^osition to revert to the i'onsitlt‘iation of 
the effect of 7vh/. s,/ {- Rf/'.s,/' in eoiiation {179). Ti is evidrnt that 
if a. true ]’>liysical law could be fonuuIaUal to (.‘xpress the <'oniU‘xiou 
between R j, and a nuinber of inten-sting niatlu-niat icad deductions 
could lie made from the differential etjualions of (179). Xhifor- 
tunately no sueh dtfiiiile law holds in pracUiet*. 'riiiis for difforeiit 
current-densitii'S ]iennan<*ntly maintaiiu*ti, /\ ; . is not a eonstanl ; 
with the caimnuitalorartificially maintained throughout ad a constant 
temperature it may be re]>rt.‘senttai appioNimatt'ly o\'er some range 
by an equation of the form 


where a and h are constants, ami tlu' (uirvi* is a na t angular hyperbola. 
The loss of volts woid<l iluai be Rt h . .s'„, it would 

rise as an inclint‘d straight line. But it is {‘vident that any siu'li 
law cannot be -[iressetl very far, since tlu* cur\'o t>f It)ss of volts dv)es 
not cut the vertical axis but ]>a..sst‘S through the origin : again at 
very high ctinamt-densilies it d()t‘s not ]n‘ogressi\a‘ly increase, and 
Rj. does not becaime constant but siill <*ontinnes to fall, 'flms it 
is more nearly true to say that tlu^ <'ur\a‘ of tlu‘ drop in \'oIts /q, iit 
relation to current-density is an ecpiilateral h\'perbola ^ ap]»roaching 
asymptotically to a maximum valium with a law /p, 

H where c is the current-thuisity for whiidi /i,, A 

It can, however, in general be said that with c'aii)i>n bnislu‘s 
when the current-density is iiu'reased tlu* <H>uta{'t resist aiua* does 
not fall (juite in inverse ]>r(j])orii{>n, so iliat on tlu* whole the drop 
in volts with a higher curn-nl densily is greater than with a lowt'r 
current-density, yet on tlu* t)ther hand that the eonlaet- resisiaiu’e 
docs fall very rapidly so that flu* etirve of tlu* tlrop in vohs gra<lually 
approaches a limiting maximiitn. 

Bearing in mind the first t)f tlie.se geiu*nditii*s. let tlu; simple.st 
case be considered, wheat ■ b aiul only one st‘i*tion is short- 

circuited, and led the current -change diverge; frt>nt the straight line. 

§ 13- Divergence from linear commutation, 'flu; cast's of 
divergence from a uniform rate of coniimitatif>n may be grt)nped 
under four principal kinds. 

(1) Retarded commutation, yielding a curvt; w'hich when plotted 
as in Fig. 351 from a starting-point of A J <>n the whole 
convex. 

A. Mciiichiit, Kecherches ExpSrinientales et Th^ort</ur.'S sur la Com'niiitaHont 
p. 286. 
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Suppose that at some time t seconds from the commencement of 
short-circuit the current in the coil has not fallen by its correct 
amount proportional to t, then the current-density in the leading 
sector is greater than that in the trailing sector 5 ^''= 

The former is positive, and the latter is negative; for 
simplicity’s sake it is best to regard the densities in themselves as 
having no sign, since we are not here dealing with them as continu- 
ously varying quantities, and to add their signs when required. 
Hence the expression in the bracket of equation (179) becomes 
- ^ 2 i'~ Since the specific contact-resistance of carbon 

brushes does not vary so much as in inverse proportion to the current- 
density, there results a positive difference, the fall of potential 
between sector 1 and the brush toe being greater than that between 


Amperes 

+J 



Amperes 

+ J 



Fig. 352. — Accelerated 
commutation. 


sector 2 and the rest of the brush. The difference of potential which 
thence arises /\^= — {Rk'. — RjT. s^") is thus a negative E.M.F. 

in relation to the short circuit or acts round the circuit in the nega- 
tive direction against the old current, tending to reduce its value ; 
e.g. in Fig. 346 the E.M.F. in question which is solely due to the 
unequal current densities in the two portions of the brush would 
be directed from D to C through the coil BA. 

Thus the unequal brush contact-resistance acts as an outlet 
through which the stored energy:' may expend itself in heating not 
only the coil, but also the commutator surface ; while after reversal 
of i it is the means by which the energy that has to be re-stored is 
derived from the electrical output of the rest of the -winding, for the 
voltage of the external circuit is during this stage temporarily 
lowered. 

(2) Accelerated commutation, giving a concave curve (Fig. 352) . 
In this case the current in the short-circuited coil is too quickly 
reduced, and the density in the leading sector is less than that in the 
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trailing sector. In ivlatitm to the short circuit the fcn-iiua- is j^usitivc 
and th'o latter negalive. so that the expressitai within tlu* bracket is 
again Ri/ . s,,'- R T. but as opposed to the former casi‘ 3 ’ields 
a negative diflorence. 'I'he resulting <lifterenct^ of }H)i ential / p 
- {R/. s,/ - R]/'- therefore a positive IC.IM.h'. checking the fall 

of the old current and oi'>posing the rist^ of flie rc-versi‘ cairnml. 

(3) If the current is at first actually increased in its original dire.c- 
tion above J (Fig. 353), the current -density in the trailing seet or so 
long as tills is the case liecomes p{»sitive as wt‘ll as that in tint leading 
sector ; in other words, the excess cnrnnit aetually flows through 
the brush fnun one sid(^ to the other and rouiul tlu‘ short-circuit . 
The two expressions in the bracket have now therefore to Ix^ acUled, 


Amperes 



and it is A/> — "■ {RjE Rje"- which acts negatively tt> limit 

the short-circuit current and to bring it back again to its currc'ct 
amount proi^oriional to t. 

(4) If the current towards the end of the period of {'onunut ation 
is over -reversed to a value above— y (Idg. 354), s,P its(‘lf lH‘<‘onu:s 
negative as well as s^" , and it is again tlui sum of tlu! two which 
is effective, their correctivci difference of potential Inang r,p 

{—R^P , s\P — RjP\ Su"), and therefore jKisitivo. or dux-king the 
over-reversal. 

Combinations of the above leading cases are also of frecjiumt 
occurrence, the curve of i crossing the inclinetl straight line of 
uniform comilintation. In generators the ca.se is often met with in 
which the commutation is much retarded at first, and is then 
followed by over-reversal, due to the coil moving through too 
strong a reversing field. 

Thus if there be any divergence from proportionality between the 
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change of current and the time, in ever^’ case whether of excess 
or deficiency, over- or under-reversal, the effect of the britsh contact- 
resistance is to keep the current in each sector more nearly propor- 
tional to the area of contact, and so to assist in promoting the 
straight-line change which corresponds to a uniform current density. 

§ 14. The amount of the corrective action. — ^The next question 
is, To what extent can the corrective action from the brush contact- 
resistance be actually relied upon in practice ? That is to say, 
up to what limits can the voltage drop between brush and commu- 
tator rise without sparking, when the contact resistance is checking 
divergence of the short-circuit current i from the straight-line value ? 

With carbon brushes it has already been showm that the value 
oi Rj. . s^ approaches a maximum value, and this value may be set 
at about 1 volt for soft carbon to 1*5 volts or perhaps 2 volts for 
hard carbons. ^ As soon as such values are reached, the true 
contact-resistance is lost, and a spark is on the point of birth. 

With metallic brushes there is not so definitely a maximum 
value for Rj. . s^, but sparking begins at about 0-4 volts. 

Hence for the purpose of taking up any difference between the 
actual reversing field and the correct field required to give a straight- 
line change ending at the final moment with i — — J, the effecti^'e- 
ness of carbon brushes is at least four times that of copper gauze 
or brass brushes. 

With the latter, as the armature current varies and in the absence 
of commutating poles, the brushes must be shifted in order that the 
reversing field may be very closely of the right strength to keep 
the current-density uniform, and the corrective action of the contact 
resistance can only be relied on to prevent sparking when the brushes 
are but little removed from the natural position of exact reversal. 
The proper setting is found in practice by shifting the rocking bar 
slightly backwards and forwards until a position is observable on 
either side of which the sparking becomes greater. In all cases, 
therefore, w^here the fluctuations of load are large and rapid, recourse 
must be had to carbon brushes. But even a carbon brush cannot 
be counted on to cope with more than about 1*5 volts divergence 
without sparking, since Rj/'. s^" must itself have some appreciable 
value. 

§ 15. Comparison of metallic and carbon brushes. — The advan- 
tage of carbon over metallic brushes is in fact closely related to 
the normal loss of volts w'hich occurs with the two t 3 rpes under 
ideal conditions when commutating perfectly?' with a constant 
current-density W"ith copper brushes it is not practicable 

to employ a higher normal current-density than about 175 to 200 
amperes per sq. inch, and as before stated, may be reckoned 
on the average as = 0-0016 ohm per sq. inch. The maximum 

^ A. Mauduit, loc. cit., p. 283. 
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normal loss of pressure over one set <)f brushes is therefore abeut 
0-0016 X 190 ™ 0-3 volt, or 0-6 volt over the two sets uf oj^posite 
sign, and in pi'actice the loss is mt>re l)-vS volt ur i<.)\vor owing 

to the current-density being less. 

The necessity ha' liiniting the normal eurn-nt <lensiiy in carbon 
brushes to such an amount as to leave, a eonsitlerable margin to 
meet actual inequality of the density has h‘tl in pratdic'e to tlie 
adoption with hard carbon l>nishi‘s of a noniial value not e.xei'eding 
some 35 t(3 40 am[5ert‘s per s<|uarti ineh. A high lot-al current- 
density, oven though not accompanied h\' sparking, will canst^ the 
brush, perhaps locally, to lH*come nubhoi or to glow, its resistaiu'e 
falls, which increasi^s the trouble, and tlisintegraiit)ii of tla; maltM'ial 
ensues. Assuming the specifie. coiitaid resistaiict- at the abt)ve 
limiting density’ to he 0-03 ohm, the normal loss of pres.sure 
over the two sets cjf briLshes is from 2 to 2*2 volts, t'omparison of 
this loss with that for coppea* i>nislu‘s givt*s a rough measure of the 
degree of the practical superiority of tlu; carbon brush from the 
point of view of suppressing sparking, ami it also shows that it 
is necessarily purchased at tlie e.xptm.se of ilu? ih'hcienc-y of tlu^ 
machine. Such sacrifice is, however, btu small as compa.red with 
the advantage that carbon offers ; althotigh this material m;iy not 
enable the brushes to be reiainetl on the line* of symmetry, yei with 
it an intermediate angle- of lead cun be fotind between tlu'. best 
possible positions for zeni and full-load, sueh that lu-itlua- th(‘ too 
rapid reversal in the fust case nor the insulhcient reversin.g field 
in the second case will cause, an ex<'<.‘ssive current density and t)vi‘r- 
heating or serious sparking. The hruslu‘S ean then he retained in 
this position through all changes of load pe.rhaps uj> t«> an ovarload 
of 30 per cent. 

Furthermore, the great advantagt' of the carbon brush is that, 
being non-mctallic, if some .sj^arking thu'S take placid it dties not 
become fused at the tip and adhere to the. sui-face. of tlu* {'ommuiator. 
By reason of its ]diysieal nature, carbon is able to <juetH'h ilie s]>aik 
quickly, so long as the i^ower expeiitUsl in tlu* spark doi*s lU)! ex<'i*ed 
a few watts, and little harm is Hum done to Hie ('ommutator. 

With low-vt>ltago machim\s for largti <'nrrtmts, a softtM' carbon 
may advaiiiageously Ixi employctl, aiul Hu‘ normal <*urrenl- di'iisity 
raised to 50 amperes ]Xir scjiiare iiu'h with a, ('onsetjuent decn'ase in 
the necessary size of commiitattn* (c/). § 10). 'flu; saim* also applies 
to the case of dynamos fitted with commutating poles, which siqiply 
a reversing field nearly proportioned to Hie load. 

§ 16. The external reversing field without commutating poles.— 
It has above been shown that even carlum brushe.s cannot be 
expected by tlieir own unaided action to effect tlic commutation 
of current-turns with coirsiderablc induclanco williout sparking, 
but must be assisted by iin external imi^rcssed K.M.F. to balance 
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at least partially the self- and mutually-induced ; further, 

it has been shown that with metallic brushes the balance must be 
much more nearly exact than with carbon brushes. 

The two methods of producing fit) which have been already 
mentioned in § 5 must therefore now be more fully described, and 
first that which is due to movement through the fringe of lines in 
the interpolar gap in the absence of special (commutating) poles. 

If the reader refers to am’- diagram, such as Fig. 84 or 105, it will 
be evident that the exact position relatively to the poles which the 
loops or coils of the winding occupy, at the time when they are 
short-circuited, depends upon the position of the tips of the brushes 
as they rest upon the commutator, and that this position of the 
short-circuited coil can be altered if the brushes are shifted slightly 
backwards or forwards round the circle of the commutator sectors. 

If in Fig. 343 the brushes are shifted backwards away from the 
line of symmetry or against the direction of rotation, the loops 
at the commencement of their short-circuit will be moving through 
the fringe of the trailing pole-tip ; hence an E.M.F. is set up in them 
in the original direction of the current prior to passage under the 
brushes. The initial value of the impressed E.M.F. f{t), or E^, is 
thus positive ; although, as rotation continues, it falls and eventually, 
if short-circuit lasts long enough, will be reversed, yet at the 
outset at least the commutation will be retarded as in Fig. 351 
(case 1), If the angle of trail of the brushes and the initial be 
large, it may even raise the amperes which the coil is carrying above 
the normal current being carried by the other armature coils (case 3, 
Fig. 353). In either case it will largely increase the difficulty of 
commutation by causing an excessive current-density in the heel 
of the brush, and, if short-circuit ends with the coil still behind the 
neutral line of zero field, in the toe, so that the whole work of 
reversal will be thrown on to the electrical action of the brush 
contact-resistance. Sparking will then ensue between the trailing 
edge of the sector which has just emerged from under the brush 
and the tip of the brush itself. Thus the consequence if short- 
circuit ends while the coil is still moving on the trailing side of the 
line of symmetry is in general destructive sparking, so that any 
angle of trail is so far as generators are concerned quite inadmissible. 

If the brushes are brought into such a position that they have 
neither trail nor lead, the diameter of commutation will coincide 
with the neutral line at no-load, but when current is taken out of 
the armature the cross flux from the armature ampere-turns wdll, 
as explained in Chapter XIX, have the same sign as the flux under 
the trailing pole-tip. The short-circuited loops wall therefore still 
be moving in a field of the wrong sign, the resultant neutral line 
having moved forward. 

But now’- if the brushes are so far advanced that short-circuit 
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does not end until f{t) has boi'onie iio^^ativo. tlu*ro will Ih‘ a n-versing 
hh^LF. acting on the coil and assisting in the ])n>tIiiction of a current 
in it, the same in direction as that which the <'{>il will be ('ailed upon 
to carry as soon as it emerges from under tlu* brush. 'J'he case is 
illustrated by I'igs. 101 or 105, where the coibsidt's short-t'ireuited 
by a bru-sli art' slightly in advances of tin* interpolar liiU's (d svm- 
metry, and are assumed to be just moving in the fringt* of linos 
from a leading pole-edge when short-circuit ends. Ivceii if the 
F.lVf.F. impressed by the external hold in tlur re<iuired new din-cthui 
does not sufhee by itself to rai.se the current to etjuality with the 
normal current of otlua' coils, yet innch will have bt'eii done 
to prevent the rise of the ciirnmt -density, in any ]'>()rii()n of the 
V)rush and at any time during short -eirt'uit , from rt'aching an 
cxcc.ssivc amount. 

When the external held bocomt^s negative or n* versing while, the 
current in the short-circuited coil is still iii its original direthion, the 
K.M.F. /(/) is in the opposite dirtH'tion to tlu' current, and iht^ coil 
is itself driving the armature forward as in a motor. W'l^ thus have 
at once a ready means l)y which tlu^ hulk of the initial ston-d (aiergy 
which has to be dis.sipated may Ini convt‘niently ahsorlnid in the 
form of inecha.nical work instead of as lu-at and wiih any degi\*e of 
rapidity. When the current lias been revm'sed, th(i prinui mover 
expends mechanical energy with tn^ual ra]>idity de]H*nding 'iijion 
the value of the reversing held, and this apju'ars not only as heat 
in the coil but also as stored electro-magiunit' i‘iu'rgy. 

§ 17. The necessity tor an angle of lead in the non-commutating- 
pole machine.— Thus to supplement the corrective action of the 
vaiyring brush-contact area, the brnslu'S musi In' given a farci’cird 
lead in the direction of rotation, and furtln-r thti amount of 
this lead in electrical degrees) must In* such as to cause the 

diameter of commutation to ovtulakti and j’>ass llui neutrLd line 
where the resultant hux changes its dirt'ctioii relativ(*ly to the 
armature surface. How this is t-ffccied has alrt'ady bei*u dt*scrihcd 
in Chapter XIX, end of § 7, but it may hen* lu* addml that it is 
secured more rapidly in the con\p<.nind-\vouud than in the shunt- 
wound machine, since in the former a<lditional ampere -turns are 
provided by the field winding as the annattirt'. iiic.r<.uises, 

which take effect on the air-gap and assist in maintaining a dis- 
tribution of flux more nearly resembling that whit'h holds on 
no-load. ^ 

But in both the compound-wound and shtinl -wound dynamo, 
if the total effect of f(i) is to be exactly propcirtic>ncd to the anualtire 
current that has to be commuted, it is evident that the angle of 
lead must be varied in accordance with the variations of the load. 

^ For the effects from rocking the brushes, cp. Milos Walker, 7'he Diagnosing 
of Troubles in Electrical Machines^ pp. 253-265. 
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§ 18. Disadvantages of a large angle of lead. — ^\Vith a large 
angle of lead the demagnetizing turns of the armature increase the 
necessary weight of copper on the field, and in the case of compound- 
wound machines, as explained in Chapter XVII, § 20, render the 
regulation for constant potential less perfect than it would otherwise 
be. In an extreme case, if the diameter of commutation has to be 
advanced much beyond the neutral line in order to reach the requisite 
strength of reversing field, the machine further becomes inefficient 
as a generator of since some of the active conductors are 

then inducing a back E.M.F. Such disadvantages are, however, 
of but small moment. The real objection to an angle of lead so 
great as to bring the diameter of commutation up to the leading 
pole-tips lies in the steepness of the gradient of the flux-density 
near to the pole-tip. This implies that small movements of the 
brushes or small changes in the armature ampere-turns will 
produce great variations of the reversing E.M.F. — much more so 
than when the angle of lead is small and the coils are short-circuited 
near the niiddle of the interpolar gap. Hence, not only must the 
brushes then be very accurately situated to suit the exact load on 
the armature ; but even when they can be so placed as to secure 
entirely sparkless collection for each value of the load, they become 
very sensitive to small changes of load, a slight alteration in the 
armature current materially altering the distribution of the field 
near the pole-tip. If the output fluctuates between wide limits — 
as in practice is often the case — continuous attention may become 
necessary, and even then it may not be possible to shift the brushes 
quickly enough to meet rapid fluctuations. The greater the angle 
of lead at full-load, the greater is the percentage inaccuracy of the 
adjustment under varying load, and the more forcibly does the 
objection apply. It is therefore of the greatest importance to keep 
the angle of lead within small limits, and, if possible, to secure a 
fixed position of the brushes for all loads, so that no appreciable 
sparking results, however widely and rapidly the load may vary. 
To attain this in the absence of special (commutating) poles, the 
utmost use must be made of the action of the brush contact- 
resistance to correct either under-reversal or over-reversal. 

If the brushes are so far advanced that the reversing field becomes 
too strong, cases (2) and (4) of accelerated commutation and over- 
reversal (Figs. 352 and 354) arise. But since it is, as shown above, 
of great importance to minimize the angle of lead as far as possible, 
such cases are at once remedied in generators at full-load by adopting 
a lesser angle of lead. Th-ey are not therefore of such frequent 
occurrence, except at no-load or intermediate loads, when the 
brushes are retained in the correct position for full-load. But 
in nearly every case, if the effect of sparking on the brushes and 
commutator be carefully examined, it wall be found in generators 
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that it is the trailing edges of tlie sectors that are first pitied and 
worn by the sparks, and the leading edge t)f iht* Iinish that first 
deteriorates, showing that it is the final current-density and tlie 
final rate of change which have the greatest importance in 
generators. 

§ 19. The reversing field from commutating poles. — i'he production 
of a reversing hold by means of a connnutatiiig pole wound with 
ampere-tiirns Al\ exceeding ami opposed to has been 

already described in Chapter XV, 7, and C'liapter XIX, 10-14. 
The curve of iltix-de.nsity round the armature sui now shows 

a hninp in the middle f)f each interpi)Iar gap, the .saiiu; in sign 
as the flux ahead of tlie ctiimniiiating pole, as shown in log. 329 
or 330. 

Some variation in the adjustment of tlu' stnaigth of the? rt*v«.‘rsing 
field thus obtained is given by shifting the tliamc-tt‘r of c'omimitation 
slightly to one or other side of the cxaitix^ of tiu‘ t'oimmitating pole. ^ 
But it will be seen that, s}>caking generally, th<.‘ diameter of ctini- 
nmtation must be clo.so to the centre in order thai ilu‘ actual p(\si- 
tions of the sides of the short-circuit et I lo(j]>s may fall within the 
direct influence of the pole, and exact coincidi'iu'e was a.ssumed 
in the example of Chapter XIX, § 14. 

§ 20. The division of the short-circuit current into two com- 
ponents. — In all ca.ses when the curreiu diverg<‘s from ilu‘ straiglit- 
linc, as in Figs. 351-354, it is instructive nuaitally to consitler the 
actual current I as re.solvod into twt) components, and C, when^ 
z\. is the part which corre.sponds to a straight-line change from -f J 
to — y, and is an '' additional part whieh takes accomit of any 
excess or deficiency of the actual cnirrent as c'oniparcd with the 
straight-line current. The two com]K)neiits g. and i. are indicated 
by dotted lines in Figs. 351- 354. Ju tlie practic-al east* t)f a brush 
covering a number t)f sectors, as tlu: currtait T in any oiu: coil 
assumes its different valiums, wx* may also picliire a luxirly statituiary 
system of -zb currents as flowing through the coils, of varying amount 
from end to end and closed through the brush material. An imag- 
inary instance when A reaches its maximum in a coil near the centre 
of the brush is indicated roughly in lug. 355, and it is seiai that this 
current is progressively fed into tlie winding from one end of the 
brush and tapped off at the other end Ihrongh the coinnnitator 
connectors. 

It must, however, be emphasized that such a resolutifui of the 
actual current i = dz 4 entirely fictitious, in the sense that 
it is not legitimate to construct an independent differential equa- 
tion for (even if this were possible) to trace the complete curve 

1 Cp. Miles Walker, The Diagnosing of Troubles in KUctrical Machines, 
pp. 257-267. 
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of and then to superpose it on ^ The reason is that the brush 
contact resistances are affected by the actual values of the total 
current passing. Hence if the impressed E.M.F. from the field 
f{t) be similarly divided into two components/(^) ^ former, 

corresponding to a straight-line change under the actual conditions, 
will no longer have the value deduced in § 7, when the drop of volts 
between leading and trailing sectors and brush cancels out. 


Amperes 



Fig. 355. — Additional currents wdth brush covering 
a number of sectors. 


§ 21. The inductance in relation to the i. components. — But the 

advantage of the above resolution is that it clearly brings out the 
damping effect from several coils simultaneously short-circuited, 


so lar as tne i. component is con- 
cerned. E.g. in the case of a 
dynamo as in Fig. 351, if three 
coils are simultaneously short- 
circuited at each brush, and coil 
A is close to the end of its short- 
circuit period, while the remaining 
coils -4 1 and A[„ are situated at the 
points shown in Fig. 356, the rates 
of change di^^dt and di^^^idt as 
shown by the tangents to the 
curve of opposite sign 

apparent inductance of A. 

On the other hand, for the same 
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Fig. 356. — Rates of change of 
" additional ” currents. 

dijdt and help to reduce the 

reason the apparent inductance 


1 The division of the short-circuit current in the above manner has been 
condemned by A. Mauduit in Recherchss sur la Commzitcition. p. 2S5, but the 
criticisms applv rather to the illegitimate use of the division as a basis for 
mathematical deductions, and do not affect the usefulness of the conception 
as a means of picturing more clearly in the mind the process of commutation. 
In this valuable work, to which reference is frequently made in the present 
chapter, the reader will find a reasoned account of previous theories and 
experiments on commutation, as well as the very instructive experiments of 
M. Mauduit himself. 
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of coil A, when itself nl the earlier stai^es of coinnniiation, is at'iiiallv 
increased, since it is then also carrying- the daiui>inL;- current set up 
by another coil which is approaching the eiul of its short-circuit. 
The case is not, therefore, one of simple danipiui;'. and the inductance 
of coil --1 in relation to zh is not a ciuislant. Bin fur the sake of 
simplicity it may be assumed that when the coil .-1 is approaching 
the end of short-circuit, it adds to the current in tlu* coils A^, 
etc., damping components //, /,/, etc. ; then by Kiivhhoff’s laws 
and assuming the coils to Ik; similar. .st> that 



1, 


0. 


Neglecting 


as 


ctunparatively small, 
ch\' dC 

~d7 ' ' dt 


The secondary cun*ent f/ iiuhiccs in the primary coil A an h.M.F. 
di^' . //'V- f//. 


The self and niutually indneed b'.M.b'. in tin* e()iisi<lere<l 
is then 


— ( + - A) 


d^ 

dt ' 




or the appartnit self and mutual indut'tance is 


di., 

dl 


coil .1 


.V-i 



Thus from the figures given in § 4 the appaiaml self inductance 
of section --1 of Tig. 345 on an armature in air wlieii ('oil -sides B 
and in the same shjts form a short-ciixaiitial set'oiularv and act 
(0*7 /)- 

as dampers will be / - d*r>I v. When the neighbouritig 

section -4j in adjacciil slots acts as a tlamper, ihv. induct auce of 4 
(0-33. 

will be ■ 89 . y/ 


and if both the section and llui coil-suUis B and Bj. act as dam]>ers 
v -0-49 "/b 0-H '/■ 0-4 V, 

A’: the final moment, then, the value which is h\ss than 

. T -{- 27 , is apparent ” for a double I’eason, since it takes 
into account not only the damping of any flux passing through the 
exciting coils, but also the damping action from the other sections 
simultaneou.sly short-circuited. 

§ 22. Importance of the quantity . V’ + X ^ ~ In order to 

reduce the strength of rexl^ersing field necessary to give straight-line 
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commutation and a uniform current-density under the brushes, 
in. equation (ISO) should be small. The coefficients of 
mutual induction etc., between the considered coil and 

others which are simultaneously short-circuited should therefore be 
reduced as far as possible. On the other hand, in order that the final 
rate of change of the additional current should not be unduly high, 

should be as small as possible, and the mutual inductance of 
other coils in close proximity should be high so as to increase their 
damping effect. Thus the more is reduced, the greater becomes 
and reductions in both quantities are incompatible. A 
reduction in should, however, take precedence over any 

reduction in Any gain from damping at the end of short 

circuit can only be obtained at the expense of greater divergence 
from the straight-line ideal in the initial or intermediate stages. 
A straight-line current-change not only in coils A and B , but also 
in all the coils simultaneously short-circuited both at the same 
brushes as coil A (Fig. 345) and at adjacent brushes, is the necessary 
condition that they may all throughout have the same rate of change ; 
the\' then all assist in retarding commutation, but bj?- this alone can 
a constant and uniform current-density under the brushes be secured. 
Thus JY-j-Yl-MC is the chief factor in the required reversing held, 
and determines the necessary angle of lead in those cases where 
we are dependent upon shifting the brushes. The greater the 
required density of reversing held, the more sensitive becomes the 
machine to changes of load or to any dissymmetry of the various 
sections. Further, if there should be no reversing held present 
and the actual external held is small and negligible, the product 
of with 2J jT becomes a sound guide to the amount 

of work that will be left to the corrective action of the brush 
contact-resistance to perform. 

In order, therefore, to forecast the behaviour of a djmamo as 
regards sparkless running, it is imperative for the designer to estimate, 
even if only approximately, the value of He must so 

dispose the coils which are simultaneously short-circuited that they 
have minimum mutual inductance so far as this is not forbidden 
by other considerations, and in each coil the number of turns must 
be so small, or, which amounts to the same, the number of commuta- 
tor sectors for a given number of active conductors must be so 
large, that is reasonably low. 

It has already been stated that the self and mutual inductance of 
a short-circuited coil, strictly speaking, varies according to its 
position on the armature core relatively to the poles and therefore 
varies during short-circuit as rotation proceeds, yet that it may 
approximately be regarded as constant for a given position of the 
brushes. But now, further, for the purpose of approximate calcu- 
lation the exact position of the brushes must be ignored, and 

7 — (5065-a.) 
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must practically be idcntitied with tlu; vahie obtained 
when the group of coil-sidos which arc short-circiiiictl ad all brushes 
are as nearly as possible in the coniro of the intc^rpolar z«.)iic or 
directly under a cominutaliiig jnde. The ^ X . of any one 
considered coil \airies according to its jiosiiitai within ilie grtnip, 
but in order that any error may be on the sa!\‘ sitU; it is l>ost to take 
that position of the coil which leads to the luaxiniuin value of the 
inductance, i.c. when it is as nearly as possible in the t'enlre of ilie 
group, and to regard this as the ct)nstant \'alue. lC\'en then the 
quantity '>'+27,//' is l>y no means easily cahailated with any 
great accuracy, and much could be done by direct ex])erinuan in 
the technical laboratory to bring the nuedioils of calculation into 
closer relation to the facts. 'I'lnis tin- e.xient to whic'Ii the Ihix 
entering the polc-faces al.<o passes through tlu^ crxciiiug coils, and 
there has its variations damped out, st) that it adtls little it) the 
inductance, varies as between laminattal and soliil j)oh; -shoes, aaid 
the amount of the flux entering the extreiin; pok‘-li]>s and tU*llcctt:d 
by the main excitation into an air-path to I'ompleit; its cirotiit 
(Fig. 344 {b) ) can onl^’' be determined by dirt^ct e.xperimeiit. 

§ 23. Method of calculating the self and mutual inductance of 
armature coils. — The inductance of a coil in abst)hite units is ecpuil 
to the number of linkages of its cajinpoiuiiit turns with the lines 
which thread through them when ilui curnatt carried is one (.'.(hS. 
unit. Let be the number of wires in oiu^ sidti of a coil, i.c. the coil 
has turns. The iM.iM.F. of these wires when canv'iug oiu- C'.ChS. 
unit of ciUToni is 47rz2!, and this acts u]a)n a magnet ic' cinaiit of which 
the permeance has to lx; determined. 3-5tit siiu'e the wirt;s mtist: 
necessarily occupy some space, they do not all act upDO priK-i.sely 
the same circuit, so that all the Ihix to which tlu-y givt; rise is not 
completely linked with all the wire.s. 4'lui iiuluctanc-(; of tlx* group 
of wires is therefore u.stially givtui l)y obtaining an ox]>re.ssion for 
a single equivalent permeance stu'h that if it wiTo ju'ted ii]»on 
by the M.M.F. of all the wire.s, z'.c. by 4777i’, the resulting tlux 477ic:/ 
linked with all the wires giviis the actual total mimber of linkages. 
The general expressicjii for tlui iiitliietaiu'e of the gioup of wires 
in practical units is thcai 

. '/ = 4™-' V X lO'** luairys . . . . (IBl) 

Usually 4-77^’ is groupctl together a.s A in conventional uuit.s, st) that 
“A X 10'*’, and if I bo the length iiiidta* cf>nsideratitxi 

X 10"**’ henrys .... (182) 

The coefficient a is tlierefore essentially an expre.ssion for 477 times 
the equivalent x^ormcance per centimetre of the length which is 
under consideration in the given coil. 

In the case of the toothed drum armature which has tlie greatest 
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practical interest, the permeance relatively to a half-coil will be 
divided into two main portions, corresponding to 

(1) the side of the coil embedded in the iron of the armature 
core, and proportional therefore to the core-length ; and 

(2) the end- connexions at one end from slot to slot, and pro- 
portional therefore to the length of an end-connexion as fixed 
by measured in slots. 

The former will require to be again subdivided into — 

[a) the portion corresponding to the flux within the slots, and 
this again into {a') corresponding to the flux within the slot 
proper up to the bottom of the wooden wedge, and a part {a"') 
corresponding to the flux across the wedge and across the 
opening of the slot which may have overhanging edges ; and 
(&) the surface-of-the-core permeance. 

In the case of both {a) and (6) it may approximately be assumed 
that the iron of the armature core or teeth is infinitely permeable 
as compared with air. All the lines of (a) will then pass through 
the iron at the root of the tooth and round the bottom of the slot 
without loss of magnetic potential in their passage through this 
portion of their path. 

Within the slot, three leading cases may be distinguished and 
are easily calculated upon the assumption that the flux passes 
practically in straight lines across the slot from side to side between 
the walls. 

I. Both the flux- density across the slot and the condttctors with which 
it is linked are increasing {cp. Fig. 358 (i) ). 

For any considered height h within which the conductors increase 
uniformly from 0 to w, the M.IM.F. acting across a parallel-sided 
slot of width Ws with a current of one C.G.S. unit per conductor and 

at a distance a; from the bottom of h is ATrwy. The permeance of 

, \ dx 

an infinitelv thin strip of air across the slot is — per cm. length 

Ws 

of the slot axiallv. The flux in the strip is therefore 

" h . 

linked with wxjh conductors. An element of the inductance is 
therefore 

xMx 


fh 

and the integral / x-dx being 

h 

the total linkages = 4^^-^ per cm. along the slot, and 
4tt . , h 


( 183 ) 
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II. The fl'itx-dcnsily from anc^thor similar coil in tlu; same slot 
is uniform over the height li, hut the conductors of the considered coil 
with which the. flux is linked are uicrcasiny^ {cf. Kig. 3sS8 (ii). wliere 
the wires of the considered coil live slu)\vii black, wliik- thest; of 
the second coil-side in a lower layer are shatU^d). 

The uniform flux-density for oneC.tl.S. unit of ctirn-nl iH'rcoiuluetor 

of the second coil-side across the upper half of tlu' slot is and 

dx X 

in the thin strip of air the Ihix is drrvi- — linked with ve , wires of 

'-'i 's // 

the considered coil-side at the tlistance :v from its bottom. 'I'lierefore 
an element of the mutual inductance from tlu* second c(jil sick* is 


^ xdx 
hw^ 

and the integral j xdx being /P/2, 

the total linkages arc 477cC“— ™ per cm. length, ami 



III. All the flux is lin/ced with all the conduct(>rs. 


(1S4) 


h 

In this, the simplest case, 47r?c — lines an*, linkisi wit h .c conductors ; 

“■ s 

the total linkages are therefore 47r<v‘ ])er cm. length, and 

. . . . . . . (185) 

The inductance in the three cases, tlK'refon', risi's in tin* proportion 

477 477 T 11 . Q 

— : — : 477, or as I : 1 i : 3. 

o 2 


If there arc present j coil-sidc‘S, each with re condui'tors, lying 
nearb\5'or alongside of one an(»ther, aiul the self and mutual iiuiuct- 
ance of one only of tlu^ coil-sides is to be caicnkited. ditferent 
methods of procedure can be followtid, <k*pendent up(jn dilicrmit ways 
of grouping the various permeances and fluxes, 'flms L-itlu*r (1) 
the entire sclf-inductancx*. of the con.sidered coil is first calculated, 
and to this is then addt;d the mutual inductanc'e. an <‘(|in\'alent 
permeance being found which wlieu acUul on by tin; nanaining 
(j — 1) coil-sides wall givt; the actual number of linkagt'S bedween 
the considered coil and the flux of tlic I'emaining coils, /i.g. fi-om 
the figures given in § 4, if .y is the entire scdf-iiiclurt ance of one of 
two neighbouring sections side by side in the sanu^ layer of the 
winding but in different slots, , CC is 0-33 of this value, so that 
l’33.y Or wdien it is not necessary to know* the value 
of separately, it is usually more convenient (2) to takt; separately 
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the self-inductance of the considered coil so far as it embraces a 
local magnetic circuit which is entirely independent of the remaining 
coils ; and then to calculate an equivalent permeance S' such that, 
when acted upon by a M.M.F. of Arrjw from all the wires, the flux 
which results if linked with all the 12 ^ wires of the considered coil 
will give the actual number of linkages from both the self and 
mutually induced flux in that portion of the magnetic circuit which 
is common to them all ; e.g. in the same case as above, the separate 
flux due to the considered coil will yield 0-66 JA, and the joint flux 
due to double the number of current turns will ^deld 2 x 
making in all (0-66 -4- 2 x 0-33)^"== 1-33=5^. We thus have 
-f- ^ = 477z^.-■2 {S -b jS '). 

Or if the number of coil-sides affecting the considered coil varies at 
different parts, the second term is again subdivided, j being given its 
correct value from one upwards for each of the several subdivisions, 
so that in general 

N-MC = 4:7tW^{S -I- d- -b . . .) 

= -b 12/^2 "T ^3^3 -b • .) X lO'^henrys. 

§ 24. The apparent inductance of coils of toothed drum arma- 
tures. — In the case of a drum armature the number of wires in a 
coil-side forming an element of the armature winding is equal to the 
number of turns in the coil, that is, w = Z/2C. It must especially 
be remarked that in the multipolar drum armature the coil-sides 
undergoing short-circuit are not necessarily alike in each interpolar 
zone ; when the number of commutator sectors per pole or C/2/> 
is Miole, if the position of the short-circuited coil-sides in a pair of 
consecutive interpolar zones is set out, the remaining interpolar 
zones of the multipolar machine are merely repetitions of the 
first pair, but this is not the case when C'j2p is a fractio7ial number. 
Further, unless the pitch of the coil is equal to the pole-pitch, so 
that it may by analogy from the 2-pole case be called diametric,” 
the positions of the two sides of one coil among the groups 
of short-circuited coil-sides are dissimilar. 

In the toothed armature, apart from the causes mentioned above, 
a dissimilarity in the two consecutive interpolar zones in which a 
considered coil may lie also results, even when C/2^ is a whole 
number, if the number of slots is not exactly divisible by the number 
of poles without remainder, i.e. if S;2p is not a whole number. 

The first portion (1) of the inductance which is proportional to 
the core length I cm. must therefore be determined separately 
for each of the two sides of a complete coil, as and ylg, the situations 
of the two sides often differing so radically that it is best to treat 
them separately and to add their inductances subsequently. The 
second portion (2) deals with the two end-connexions, each of 
length V cm. 
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Tims for the drum coil 

li'- [/(Ai -!- >1.) i ; X !()--» heiirys . (1S6) 

In order to calculate its value, the lirst opt-nitiun must lu". to 
set out clearly the position of the slun't-ciivuitfil coil-sides in all 
the intorpolar zones vSo far as these tldlca', and to clioost^ a ciadain 
pair of zones and a particular position for tlu‘ considei-ed c'oil therein 
which it is estimated will give the inaxinmm number of linkages 
and maximum inductance. The three iu*nis {ci'), Of''), and {h) 
which are proportional to the kaigth of the c'on‘ will thcai ri'tpiire 

to be esiinuiU'd separatt^h' for each 
of the two zones in whitdi lie the 
sicU'S of the. coil, and tlu^ corres}M)iuh 
ing values of z to l>e indicated as 
A/, d/'. a/. and EC'. Ida- 

each of tlu‘ si'Vtaal portions, again, 
tin; ('orrec'i \-a!iu‘ for_/ must be taken. 

'rile usual case of a l>arrcl winding 
in two layers being assumed with 
parallc'bsided slots, ih(‘ lirst iitan // 
is proi>ortioiKil to the ratio of the 
depth of tlui slot //„. bt‘low the 
wedgid to its witltli (h'ig. 357) ; 
the st'cond itian to the ratio of 
the heights abo\'e the ct>il sidi's to 
the. nUMii widdis lad ween tluMii. 

The surface-of-thc-core ]H‘rineanc(‘ is divisibh* into the ptJitions 
corresponding to the joint ilu.x linked with all the simuHaii(‘ously 
short-circuited sections, aiul tt) tint local iluxes immediately linki'd 
with the section tmder consideration, or with two or mon* t>ut of tlie 
total number. These several ]H*riiu‘aiU'es, when ('orre<'ted to suit 
the assumption that tluiy are acted on hy /,,, the total uuinher of 
coil-sides short-circuittal in the may bi‘ grouped together 

as b 

The more devtihiped exjHV.ssion for the* tip]iarent iiichudance, .self 
and mutual, of a drum coil on a toolliod ariiiattire is thereffore 

. A'-b r, ^ VI i V i V I V") 

I 2/'jl'{ >; H> henrys 

+ ^ ^ H - JaC - 1- ) i 2/'<vy„ J :< 1 ()^» . (187) 

in which as in (186) w == Zi2C, the turns per coil. 

^ The copper o£ the coil-sidcs may with sunicieiit accuracy In': assumed to 
meet in the centre of the slot and to reach up to the bottom of the wedge and 
down to the bottom of the slot. 



Fig. 357.— 1 >(niblc-la.yer 
winding in slot. 
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(a) The slot inductance is easily dednced from the rales given in 
§ 23 and on the assumptions named above, since in evert?" case it 
is only necessart’ in the two-layer winding to wndte for h, and 



M.M.F. 

ft) across 

slot. 




Flux- 

density. 



Flux- 

density. 



Total flux 
above each 
level. 


Rise of 
linkages 
orF.M.F 
from bottom 
to top. 




Fig. 35S. — Calculation of slot inductance in a double-layer winding. 


(i; Self-inductance of upper coil-side. 

(iij Mutual inductance of upper coil-side from lower coil-side. 

(iii) Self-inductance of lower coil-side. 

(iv) Self and mutual inductance of coil-sides in both layers. 

Mutually linked flux and mutually induced E.M.F. shown shaded. 


to add up the component items for the {a') portion. The induct- 
ance in the three cases then rises when single coil-sides are alone 

277 

in question in the proportion — ; tt ; 277, while between the bottom 
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of the wedge and the mouth of the slot for the {a") portion, the 
inductance is proportional to 47r. 

(a') Thus, for a single coil-side at the top of a slot (Fig. 358 (i) ) 

bv = 2-09 — . With a short-circuited coil-side 

S 72.: g Wg 

added in the lower laver (Fig. 358 (ii) ), the additional item from 

h 

its mutual inductance (II) is so that for the upper coil-side 


per cm. length the total a' = ^ . — = 5^23 — . If the considered 
^ S Wg Wg 

coil-side is at the bottom of the slot (Fig. 358 (iii) ), to the same flux 

and the same inductance due to it within the lower half of the slot 

up to the height hJ2, as in our first case, has now to be added a 

further self-induced flux of uniform density in the upper half, for 

which bv (III), a' ~ Tir — ; the total is therefore a' = ( — 27^ — 


=: 8-37 -5^^. 


If in either of the two layers there are / coil-sides short-circuited 
instead of the single one assumed above, it is only necessary to 
multiply the corresponding item by j. The three leading cases when 
expressed in a form immediately applicable to our main equation 
are therefore as follows — 


k' = a* ^ = 2-09 j a in case I of § 23 

"W ^ 

= 3-14 „ „ II „ „ „ 

Ill „ „ 

Into these elements anyr more complicated case may be resolved, 
and 

7: = Z{a'i^) = K^ 

where h' can be tabulated beforehand for any given arrangement of 
coil-sides in a slot (cp. Fig. 359) without a knowledge of the ratio 
Thus the value of A' for the considered coil-side (marked 
black) vdth the different positions of Fig. 359 for the short-circuited 
coil-sides in the slot containing it are — 


(1) 

'=2-09-1-6-28 

= 8-37 

(7) A' 

' = 2x2-094-3-14 

= 7-32 

(2) 

= 2-09^-6-28-^3-14 

= 11-51 

(8) 

= 2-094-2x3-14 

= 8-37 

(3) 

=2-094-3-14 

= 5-23 

(9) 

= 2(2-094-3-14) 

= 10-46 

(4) 

=2 (2-09 -f 6-28) 

= 16-74 

(10) 

= 2(2-094-6-284-3-14) 

= 23-02 

(5) 

=2x2-09 

= 4-18 

(11) 

= 3(2-094-6-28) -4-3-14 

= 28-25 

(6) 

=2(2-094- 6-28) -1- 3- 

14=19-88 

(12) 

= 3x2-09 4-3-14 

= 9-42 
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Strictly speaking, the first items arising under case I only hold 
for a coil-side divided into a large number of laminae or layers of 
small wires. For solid conductors in each layer, of a height corre- 
sponding to h^;2, there is no self-inductance in the conductor as 
a whole from the flux within the conductor’s own height ; the effect 
from this for reasons given in Chapter XXVIII, § 6, causes a non- 
uniform distribution of the current-density at any moment over the 
cross-section of the solid conductor, and an apparent increase in 
its ohmic resistance, which should appear in the fuU formula for 
the short-circuit condition. If an approximate correction in the 



(1) (2) cs; (4) 




Fig. 359. 


total inductance is made by halving the constant 2-09 or even by 
neglecting it, the increased resistance should be introduced. Yet 
since this is difficult to calculate^ and it is not otherwise allowed 
for, it suffices for comparative purposes to make use of the quantity 
2-09y„, as if the conductors were composed of numerous ver\' thin 
laminae. 

[a") In relation to the flux above the upper layer of coils, ?/' = 


j a" > Q-nd ja" is simply the number of short-circuited coil-sides 
in the slot containing the considered coil. So far as the distance 

f 2/^2 h^\ ^ 

hg— hy. is concerned, a" = 47 t { — — - + — )- But at the extreme 


edges of the opening, the densely crowded lines curve outwards into 
the air-gap, so that to the slot proper may be added a zone within 
a semi-circle described on the mouth of the slot (cp. Fig. 360). The 
mean area and mean length of path varying together, the permeance 


^ For attempts at such calculation, see M. B. Field, " Idle Currents,^’ 
Journ. Vol. 37, p. 112 ; and L. Fleischmann, Archiv fur Elektrotechnik, 

Vol. 2, p. 387. But the assumption of a rectangular shape for the cuirrent 
■wave in the conductor departs from the- actual fact in an important 
respect. 
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is independent of the Avidth of the opening, and as an approximate 
estimate 0-2 may be taken as its value, so that 

a" = 12-57 (- ^ ^ 0-2 (188) 

\Z: 

which reduces to 12-57 ( - -b 0-2 ) in the ordinary’ case of an 

Open slot where ho is the height of a wedge flush with the surface. 

(b) The surface of the core. 

Next must be taken the inductance from the surface of the core, 
the group of short-circuited coil-sides being assumed to be situated 
midway between the pole-tips for the purpose of obtaining com- 
parative results, although such an assumption is not strictly true 
when the brushes are shifted away from the line of symmetry. 
Further, the calculation wiU be made for the armature removed from 
its field-magnet system and situated in air. 

The experiments of Pichelmayer^ and also of J. Rezelman^ 
show that, when tested with alternating currents of about 100 
frequency, the apparent inductance of sections on an armature 
with the field-magnet circuit closed is not far different from their 
real inductance when the armature is in air. The slot and end- 
connexion inductance is not thereby altered, so that the similarity 
of the quantitative results obtained in the two cases is simply due 
to the fact that the flux which continues to circle through the field- 
magnet coils and sets up the damping variation in them and eddy- 
currents in the solid iron has about the same magnitude as the flux 
from the surface of the core when in air. How far this remains true 
at higher frequencies of 500, comparable with the ordinary condi- 
tions in commutation, remains doubtful, but from the ease with 
which armatures can be tested with alternating currents {vide § 46), 
and the comparative figures thereby obtained can be used to check 
the results of calculation, the convenience of the assumption war- 
rants its adoption in practice. It is only on this account that the 
inductance of a section or sections of an armature in air possesses 
any interest. 

In air -with frequencies up to 200, Rezelman’s experiments with 
slotted armatures showed that the reactance of a section or sections 
remained proportional to the frequency, so that there was no 
perceptible damping effect in the laminated iron of the armature. 
With laminated poles of plates 1 mm. thick immediately above the 
slots occupied by the section under test with an air-gap of 3*5 mm. 
= 0*138'', although the inductance W’as greatly increased, there 

^ B.T.Z., Vol. 33, p. 1100, abstracted in Blectr., 28th Feb., 1913. 

* Rscheyches sur les Bhenomenes de let, Coynynutatio^i. 
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was no perceptible change of the reactance with increasing fre- 
quency. ^ Even when solid commutating poles of cast steel, 
unexcited and with no yoke, were presented above the slots occupied 
by the section under test, although the total inductance was 
increased 30 per cent., there was no damping effect - with an air-gap 
of 4 mm. = 0*157'' ; if, however, the air-gap w^as reduced to 1 mm. 
= 0*0394", damping was showm by the apparent inductance or 
permeance becoming lessened with increase of the frequency and 
by a marked increase in the watts absorbed. 

The permeance per cm. length of the armature surface within 
the span of the slots containing the short-circuited coil-sides is 
dependent on the number of these slots and on the relative widths 
of the slot-opening and tooth-crovai. The remaining permeance 
corresponding to the ] oint flux due to the coil-sides is practically 
independent of the slotting of the core owing to the comparatively 
great length of the paths in the air. The total surface permeance 
might therefore be divided into these two portions. A different 
division will, however, be found more convenient ; a first portion 
will be made to embrace the w’hole of the span from the interpolar 
line of symmetry up to the pole-tips, a standard ratio of 


pole-arc 

pole-pitch 


= yd = 0*7 and a standard ratio of 


width of tooth-crowm 
width of slot-opening 


= =1*5 being adopted as fairly representing ordinary’ practice ; 

ct-'s 

the results for this portion can then be once for all calculated in 
terms of D! {2p x on the basis of a flat core, since the departure 
from a flat surface within these limits is not great. 

For the second portion of the permeance from the pole-tips 
onwards up to the middle of the pole, but with the armature in air, 
it will be showm in a Xote added at the end of this chapter that, 
whatever the number of poles or diameter of the armature, w^hen 
the curvature of the convex surface is taken into account the value 
of 4 t 7S’ per cm. length of core may fairly be represented by the 
figure 10. 

In consequence in the following formulae and curves w'hich are 
applicable to a single zone alone, the value of 4^7^ up to the pole-tips 
has been calculated and to this in every case has been added a 
constant figure of 10 to give b — 477^1, w'here S is the equivalent 
permeance for flux assumed linked with w — Zi2C wires. The 


^ Very little flux in such, a case is linked \\nth the exciting coils, but *wThen 
the section was on the interpolar line of symmetry, the damping effect was 
of course very marked, the flux not onlj^' being linked with the exciting coils 
but also penetrating the joint between the laminated poles and the solid 
steel yoke, where eddy-currents would be set up. 

2 The poles and armature being stationary, eddy-currents due to the 
passage of the slot-opening past the solid pole-faces are not here in question. 
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coefficient for insertion in our principal equation (187) is then for 
the single zone 


The 

'E- 


b ) 


'" = b.u 

number of sections simultaneously short-circuited is 

where the subscript plus sign indicates that the next 

larger whole number is to be taken if there is any remainder. The 
number of short-circuited coil-sides in one zone is then either 

o r, ( , , . 

“ V b ) A V the value of b 

given in the following curt-es is arranged so that it mav be 
multiphed by the full number of coils short-circuited in" the 
zone in question. 

The leading cases may be grouped into four or five kinds, according 
as the short-circuited coil-sides are concentrated in one slot or are 
^vided between two, ttree, four, or five slots. A larger number 
than five slots containing cod-sides simultaneouslv short-circuited 
seldom occurs in practice. 

(i) Single slot. ynaexL the short-circuited coil-sides are confined 
to a single slot (Fig. 360), the lines of flux are best assumed to be 
semicircles spanning the opening of the slot. With the standard 
ratio of pole-arc to pole-pitch as assumed above, the arc from the 
““ the slot-opemng up to the pole-tip is Q-lBTTDjlp = 

The permeance in one interpolar zone per cm. length 

of core is then by equation (121) ^log(o-9422~^) acted 

Sment-^'^' *1^® t°tal number of short-circuited 

element* in the one zone and w is the number of wires in the 

tte'S wim°'^rfh“ resulting flux is linked with 

Murtancris so that the self and mutual 

- -' i . X ^-2 .06 ( o - 942 ^--) 


Since 


log 


D 


2^ X w 


X 0-942 


') = log 


E 


X 


X w^j 

10'^ henrvs. 


2^ X t &'3 ~ the total value 


of b with the second division also taken into account is 
* = 9-2 0-238 -flO 

as given in the upper cur\’'e of Fig. 360. 
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The inductance is therefore a function of the quantity Dj^pw^, 
and the curve of Fig. 360 becomes universally applicable to different 
numbers of poles and different widths of slot. After having 
calculated DlTpw^ in any given case, it is only necessary to read 
off the value 'of h from the curve and to multiply it by or the 
number of short-circuited coil-sides which are found to be present in 
the single interpolar zone. 

The actual position of the short-circuited coil-sides within the 
slot is in the present connexion immaterial ; thus in the diagram 
the considered coil-side is marked black, and there are three other 
short-circuited coil-sides shown shaded, so that = 4. 

\\Tien the short-circuited coil-sides are spread over more than 
one slot, in addition to the joint flux linked with all the coils, there 
are also in general local fluxes linked immediately with one or more 
slots, and the methods of calculation adopted are explained in the 
Note appended at the end of this chapter. The assumptions made 
cannot at best be entirely accurate, but by them correct relative 
results are approximately obtained. 

(ii) Two adjacent slots, with the short-circuited coil-sides f -p g 
= jf, equally or unequally divided between them (lower curves of 
Fig. 360, calculated on the assumption given in the Xote, 

p. 166). 

As the disproportion between / and g increases, the coefficient for 
a coil-side situated in the slot having the larger number / approaches 
that for a single slot, while conversely the coefficient for a coil-side 
in the smaller group falls and approximates to the value for the 
joint flux alone. 

Other curves for different values of are easily interpolated. 

(iii) Three adjacent slots. The curves of Fig. 361 apply to the 

case of three adjacent slots, the 
central containing / coil-sides, and 
each of the outer slots g coil-sides. 
But the distribution may also be 
un3\nnmetrical about the centre 
line, as shown in Fig. 362. In 
such cases it is usually an outer 
slot containing the greatest num- 
ber in which the considered coil- 
side will lie, and the lower curve 
of Fig. 361 applies. But if it lies 
in the central slot, the dyss\mietry 

may be ignored, and the same curves of Fig. 361 may be used with 
interpolation for the appropriate value of f/ji,. 

(iv) Four adjacent slots. The curves of Fig. 363 are calculated 
for the S 5 ?mmetrical cases A and B, and by comparison with these 
other cases can be dealt wdth by interpolation. 



9' f g" 

-s/-- ^ 

Jh 

Fig. 362. — Short-circxiited. coil- 
sides in three slots unsymmetrical 
about centre. 
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(v) Five adjace-Jit slots, each containing short-circuited coil-sides, 
rarely occur : in Fig. 389 of the Note to this chapter is showTi 
the coefficient for the central slot, if all were equally filled. 

In the calculation of (a) and ( 6 ), for accuracy from L, the total 
axial length of the armature core, should he deducted the sum of 
the widths of the air-ducts, to obtain I = the magnetic length of 
the core ; the difference should then be added to V , the length of 
the end-connexions in air. Further, the inductance from steel 
binding-wires, if present, has above been neglected. 



5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 


Fig. 363. — Short-circuited coil-sides in four or five slots. 

The preceding curves show the gradual decline in the rate at which 
the permeance and the inductance rise as the diameter of armature 
increases for the same number of poles and ^vidth of opening of 
slot. Their lower terminations in all cases mark the point at which 
the width of all the short-circuited coil-sides approaches dangerousU’ 
close to the total width of the interpolar zone between the pole-tips ; 
as an extreme maximum the number of teeth and slots in which lie 
the short-circuited coils should in the non-commutating-pole 
machine always fall short of the width of the whole interpolar zone 
by at least the width of one tooth-pitch, so that for one, two, three, 
four, or five slots involved in the span of the sections short-circuited 
D 

by the brushes, 7 - 7 — —should not be less than about 5, 7, 9, 11, 

. Z 2^-3 

and 14 respectively. With commutating poles the short-circuited 
coils will be less widely spread. 
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(c) The end- connexions. 

In accordance with the conclusions reached in the Note appended 
at the end of this chapter, for the V-shaped end-connexions of a 
barrel-wound armature, the expression adopted for insertion in 
the principal equation (187) is 

= ■ ■ ■ (189) 

where V is the length of one end, and a and h are the two dimensions, 
height and width, of the rectangular packet formed by the coil-ends 
which are simultaneously short-circuited at one brush (Fig. 391). 

§ 25. Influence of pitch, of armature coils. — It is instructive to 
note the influence which the pitch of the armature winding has upon 
the slot and core inductance, and in order to illustrate this a number 
of diagrams of two interpolar zones are collected in Fig. 364 for the 
particular case of three sectors or six coil-sides per slot in two layers 


and a ratio 




V b 


!=• 


Vdien the number of slots is an exact multiple of 2.p, i.e. Sj2p is an 
integer, true diametric winding is obtained when the back-pitch of 

u X S 

the armature coil reckoned in elements is h 1, where 


u — the number of coil-sides per slot, and S = the number of slots ; 
or when reckoned in terms of slots, — ^.-P- this case each 
of the sides of a complete coil will also have exactly above or below 
it in the same slot another coil-side which is short-circuited at a 
neighbouring brush of opposite polarity, so that the inductance 


for a given value of 



is a maximum. 


To shorten y^, its 


preceding diametric value must be reduced in steps of two elements, 

u 5 'U 5 

i.e. the next lower possible values are — ^ 1, — —3, and 


2p 


2p 


so on. After passing through a number of such steps = the 


rear pitch in slots is itself shortened and becomes y^^ = {Sj2p) — 1. 
The winding may then be called long chord, the definition of this 
term being that with narrow brushes the tvro coil-sides which are then 
short-circuited in each zone are separated by an intervening tooth. 
After the same number of intermediate steps as before, the rear 
pitch in slots is again shortened to {Sj^p ) — 2 ; the two coil-sides 
short-circuited by narrow brushes in each zone are now separated by 
two teeth and one slot, and the winding may be termed short chord. 

The intermediate cases w-hen the amount by which the pitch is 
shortened is not equal to a complete slot do not yield interchange- 
able coils, so that in practice they are soldom used (but cp. p. 167). 
\Vhen Fig. 364 is examined, it is seen that as we proceed down 




I'K'-. 364, -Six coil-sidcs per slot; (^"^.' 1 !] 
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the scale from diametric to long chord, and thence to short chord, 
the two layers of short-circuited coil-sides are, as it were, gradually 
sheared apart, and the greatest of any one coil out of a 

given number short-circuited by the brush width is reduced. 

\\lien SI2p is fractional, the smaller the remainder, the nearer can 
the rear pitch in slots be brought to equality with the pole-pitch, 
so as to resemble the true diametric case. From this point a similar 
gradual shearing apart is produced as is shortened by one or 
more complete slots. The reduction in the values of k-^' and 
for the slot inductance is shown by the figures in Fig. 364. 



0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 

Fig. 365, — ^EfEect of shortening the pitch, of coils. 


Taking any particular values of 


and of if the surface- 


of-the-core inductance is calculated and added to the slot induct- 


ance it wuU be found that their sum is appreciably reduced by 
shortening the coil-pitch and so spreading out the two layers of 
short-circuited coil-sides in each zone. Fig. 365 shows this for 


six coil-sides per slot, and ^ — — = 4, and on the assumption that 
the slot is open and with a ratio ^ = 2-5. The percentage reduc- 


tion is considerable for the first shortening of the slot-pitch from 
SjTp to (Sf2p) — 1, and is much less when the process is carried 
still further. 

With fractional windings the number of coil-sides short-circuited 
in one zone may be either ^ or g ffi - ^m) _ i according to the 
circumstances of the brush width and pitch ; in the latter case the 
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curves of the surface-of-the-core inductance are somewhat flatter in 
large armatures where the joint flux predominates than in whole 
windings with the same width of brush. There is therefore a slight 
advantage in fractional as compared with whole values of S/2^, but 
the difference is not great. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that occasionally a coil is 
wound with a number of wares in parallel ; but if so, they must be 
w’ound in the same slot or slots as if they w'ere a single conductor, 
since otherwise eddy-currents would be set up wathin the coil, due to 
the different E.lM.F.’s generated by the wires in the different slots. 

§ 26. The inductance of the short-circuited sections with com- 
mutating poles. — ^The question next arises how far the 
of given coils is affected by the presence of commutating poles. 

When the short-circuited sections are situated centrally under 
the iron face of a commutating pole, and assuming the latter to be 
unexcited, the self and mutually induced flux would very largely 
pass through the short commutating air-gap of length into the 
commutating pole, cross the iron pole, and emerge again through 
the air-gap ; or if the short-circuited coils are not quite central 
under the commutating pole, but nearer one edge, some of their flux 
would pass directly up the commutating pole and close its circuit 
round the yoke and an adjacent main pole. In either case the 
convenient iron path thus presented to the short-circuited coils 
and the shortened length of the air-path would largely increase 
the inductance. ^ 

But this is not the case when, as in practice, the commutating 
pole is excited, so that reversing flux passes into the armature 
core. The M.M.F. of the total armature ampere-turns including 
the short-circuited turns is overcome by the greater of the 

coils exciting the commutating poles. The M3I.F. of the short- 
circuited turns is then expended mainly over the commutating 
air-gap in driving the reversing flux aslant across the air-gap and 
slots along a longer path and in a backward direction towards the 
rear of the short-circuited coils. Thus just as the surface-of-the- 
core and slot inductance of the short-circuited coils without com- 
mutating poles is not actually due to the separate existence of lines 
round them but shows itself in the displacement of the resultant 
field, so now the surface-of-the-core and slot inductance with com- 
mutating poles is really represented by the distortion and displace- 
ment of the reversing field. The effect mainly makes its appearance 
in the air paths, and there is probably but little difference in the 
inductance of the same short-circuited coils, with and without 
commutating poles, w^'hen in each case centrally situated in the middle 
of the interpolar gap. The stored energ\^ of a short-circuited section 
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is virtuall^^ the quantity requiring to be calculated, and if in both 
cases this "is stored in air, its value under different distributions of 
the flux is presumably not greatly different. In default, therefore, 
of exact experiment, the value of -r calculated as in § 24 

may be used equally in connection with commutating poles. 

One point need only here be stated in addition. In order to 
keep the circumferential breadth of the commutating pole within 
practical limits, the conductors short-circuited in each interpolar 
zone must be more closely concentrated than is advisable in the 
absence of commutating poles. The armature winding may not 
require to be actually diametric, but it often is so made, and it is 
only in this case that the two short-circuited sides of a coil will be 
exactly similarly situated in reference to a pair of reversing fields, 
and will have equal E.M.F.'s impressed upon them, so that their 
effect reaches a maximum. In consequence then of being nearly 
or exactly equal to the number of slots within the pole-pitch {cp. 
p. 167), the E with commutating poles is naturally high as 
compared with the case of windings usual on non-commutating-pole 
machines which are more or less chorded. 

§ 27. The time of commutation. — -Wdiile in the simple lap- 


wound armature T = 



, in the multiplex lap-wound armature 


for the same brush width the time is reduced to 



where — is greater than unitv. 

P 



In the simple wave-wound armature with as many sets of brushes 


as there are poles, a coil is first short-circuited as part of a complete 
zigzag round the armature w-hich returns to a sector adjacent to 
that from which it starts and under the same brush. The short- 


circuit cuirent can then pass not only Dia the complete zigzag, but 
also through all the leads connecting the brushes of the same sign ; 
and the duration of this stage is exactly as in the simple lap armature 


given by the passage of a mica strip past the brush, or ^ = -E - — 


The second stage consists in the successive reduction of the number 


of parallel paths open to the short-circuit current through the brush 
leads until only one is left through the nearest brush of the same 
sign, and finally this remaining path is opened by the adjacent 
brush of the same sign leaving the sector which forms one end of 
the coil under consideration. Thus the second stage is itself divisible 
into p — 1 successive reductions of the parallel paths open to the 
current of the coil. The difference between the commutator pitch 
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and the pitch of the brushes of similar sign, i.e. - C Ip, is the 
fraction of a sector corresponding to each of the p ~1 changes, and 
this difference is equal to f:: I 'p. The space traversed during each 
of the changes is therefore h 'lp, and the movement throughout the 

second stage during the p - \ changes is — 1). The total time of 

short-circuit at one brush and between brushes of the same sign 


is thus extended to T ■■ 


t 


h(p-l) 


1 ^ ^1 


This extension of the time is in itself advantageous to the com- 
mutation, ^ so that the use of as man 5 ' sets of brushes as there are 
poles is to be recommended so long as they are easily visible and 
accessible, and do not give too much friction in small machines. 
Wliat percentage increase in the time of commutation is obtained 
entirely depends upon the width of the brush ; thus if the width 
of the brush expressed in terms of the width of a sector is xb, 

' = M 1 H — / ; e.g. with four poles and = 1, T = Ht, but 

if the brush width is twice that of a sector, T = With 

wide brushes therefore the increase becomes of less and less 
importance. 

With multiplex wave-wound armatures the case is slightly different. 
If — b, a. complete zigzag round the armature is never short- 

circuited ; there are then, as above, p - 1 successive stages of 
reduction in the number of paths through the leads connecting 

a 

brushes of the same sign, each lasting a time corresponding to — . b, 

a ^ 

and the total time corresponds to b . — {p — 1). So small a brush 

width would, however, not be used in practice. As soon as — b^ 
> {a—\)b, an initial stage is added on during which a complete 
zigzag is short-circuited, and the duration of this depends upon 
the amount by which b-^ — b.^ exceeds {a—\)b. The time of this 
stage is therefore proportional to b^ — by,.^— {a—l)b, and the total 

a 

time of all the stages is proportional to b^~ b^^^ — {a - l)b ~ b . — {p — \) 


= K-K 


T = 


(- 1 ) 


Thus the general formula 






^ ^P- J- K. Catterson- Smith, Journ. Vol. 35, p. 430 ; and Professor 

F. G. Baily and Mr.W. S. H. Cleghome, Journ. Vol. 38, p. 168. 
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holds in all cases, whether the armature be simplex or multiplex, 
wave or lap-wound, so long as there are as many sets of brushes 
as there are poles. Or if - b-,,^ and b are in inches, and v^' in feet 
per minute, 

r = seconds . . . (190a) 

§ 28. The true criterion of sparking. — It remains to estimate 
quantitatively the factors upon which sparking at the brushes 
ultimately rests, for the guidance of the designer as to the degree 
in which sparkless running is likely to be attained in any given 
machine. 

The true measure of the limitation of the output by sparking is not 
simply the maximum current-density which occurs at any time 
during short-circuit at the face of the brush, nor is it the maximum 
value which the difference of potential between brush and commu- 
tator reaches. Neither current nor voltage in themselves are to be 
feared ; it is the integral effect of their product, namely, electrical 
energy, which alone can give rise to any destructive effect from 
sparking or over-heating. Yet even this statement must be quali- 
fied at least in the case of sparking by a further proviso. As Pro- 
fessor Arnold^ has pointed out, a certain voltage must be present 
between the surfaces of brush and commutator before even a high 
watt-density becomes detrimental in a dymamo. 

That the actual expenditure of energy in the ah' by a visible spark 
need not in itself damage the surfaces is shown by the discharge 
points of an induction coil which are uninjured by the sparks. 
And on this account Mr. Thorburn Reid ~ has given as the criterion 
of the sparking limit the maximum energy-density or rather watt- 
density at the trailing edge of a sector. But actual facts show” that 
very high watt- densities which would lead to no objectionable 
consequences with plain slip-ring contacts would quickly cause 
sparking on the commutators of direct-current machines. The 
difference hes in the value of the voltage w’hich forms one of the 
components of the \vatts, and which for the same value of the 
watt-density will be higher in the commutator than with the slip- 
ring. The tw’O cases are, in fact, decisively differentiated by the 
presence of the slight percussions and vibration to which the brushes 
are subjected on the commutator as they traverse the mica and 
copper strips, even when the surface is as smooth as it is possible 
to attain in practice. The predisposing cause is therefore to be 
found in a mechanical consideration, ^vhich for the same current- 
density raises the voltage at the point of contact, or the apparent 
contact-resistance, in the commutator as compared w”ith the slip-ring. 

^ Die Glaichstrommaschine (2rid edit.), Vol. 1, p. 406. 

* Trans. Amer. Vol. 24, p. 611. 
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The abrupt rise of voltage after the normal maximum value of 
P?c' • is reached, indicates that the true conducting contact 
has been ruptured and that an arc or spark, however minute, has 
formed. 

Accompanied, then, by voltages exceeding certain limits which 
may var^^ according to the conditions, the watt-density which finally 
causes the visible spark does materially damage the surface of both 
commutator and brush. Especially has a rapid variation of the 
current-density to be guarded against ; for it is this which, through 
the action of self-induction, supplies the E.M.F. necessary for damage 
to the surface to result under the conditions of the continuous-current 
dvmamo, and apart from any electrical or magnetic cause for it, 
such rapid variation may itself be solely due to mechanical j airing. 
Too high a watt-density alone may cause carbon brushes to glow, 
and this must be avoided as causing deterioration of their surface, 
but comparatively low values of the current-density, if accompanied 
by voltages increasing roughl\^ in inverse proportion to the current, 
will still suffice to produce injurious sparking. The slight mechanical 
chattering of the brushes as modifying their true steady contact- 
resistance, and the effect of rapid current- variation, are therefore 
in combination the primary causes of the sparking difficulty. 

A calculation of the total energ^^ which may have to be expended 
in the spark at the moment of opening the short-circuit of a section 
suggests itself, in the first place, as a guide to the relative merits of 
different machines. If = the instantaneous P.D. between the 
leading sector and brush-tip at any time after the rupture of the 
true contact-resistance, and % = the current then passing through 
the leading sector, the energy expended in the spark during the 


time t for which it lasts is P dt. Experiment indicates that 
1 rt 

the mean power / 5^% dt per cm. width of brush-tip is of the order 
t 0 


of 5 to 25 watts and should not exceed 10 watts per cm. if the 
sparking is to be permissible. ^ 

Wdien breaking a current in an inductive circuit at a switch, 
the energy stored in virtue of its inductance, viz. f J£idi = \I£I^ 
is liberated and is expended partly over the resistance of the circuit 
and partly in the spark or arc between the blade and jaws of the 
switch. The case of a dynamo in w^hich the current i in the leading 
short-circuited section is over-reversed to some value J -f- i^, exceed- 
ing the full value J is then analogous. At the moment of rupture 
of the true contact-resistance before the spark appears when the 
tip of the brush leaves the leading sector, let be the value of the 
additional current ; the current in the section under consideration 


A. Mauduit, loc. cit., p. 193. 
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is then reduced to J in the time t during which the arc lasts, and 
the energy liberated is 



It is more than simply the amount corresponding to the dis- 
appearance of i/, since the flux due to i,' is linked not only with 
but also with J. The whole of this energy appears in the spark 
when the resistance of the circuit is neglected, and 



But when the current is under-reversed, the case is not so simple. 
Energy is now absorbed by the self-induction, to the amount 

f . idi = ,'4^ . i,' . 

but this bears no direct relation to the energy expended in the 
spark which is, as it were, in parallel with the absorbing circuit 
and is only the intermediate mechanism through which energy is 
enabled to be supplied to the section. It is not therefore possible 
in this case to lay down any general rule expressing the magnitude 
of the energy expended in the spark or the damage done to the 
commutator in teims of the energy required to be stored under given 
conditions of mal- adjustment. It can only be approximately 
estimated for each special case, and great variations may exist. 
A. Mauduit^ has shown that in the case of the negative brushes 
after the rupture of the true contact surface as the brush -tip leaves 
the trailing edge of the leading sector, the first action while it passes 
over the mica is to draw out the arc to a length proportional to the 
time of passing over the thickness of a mica strip. During this 
time the spark shows the usual characteristics of an arc, namely, 
a resistance that varies inversely to the current and directly as 
the length. Since here the current decreases linearly with the 
time and at the same time the arc lengthens in proportion to the 
time, the resistance rises rapidly, and its curve is practically a 
h\q)erbola, so that the P.D. rises in proportion to the time. 

But this may not exhaust the action ; the spark may pass across 
the mica to the leading edge of the trailing sector, thus still further 
extending the period of virtual short-circuit. This arc does not 
lengthen with time and only slowly becomes extinguished ; further 
it appears to be especially harmful. This affords a powerful argu- 
ment in favour of thick mica strips, and J. Burke - has emphasized 

^ Loc. cit., pp. 180, 216. 

s Trans. Amer. Vol. 30, Part III, p. 2418 (1911). 
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the advantage to be gained in critical cases from the use of thick 
mica strips. 

But in all cases the uncertainty in the calculation of i/ renders it 
practically impossible thence to deduce the energy expended in 
the spark. 

§ 29. Practical voltage criterion of sparking. — Abandoning, 
therefore, the calculation of the energy as the product of voltage and 
current, we must perforce fall back upon the calculation of a voltage 
only, and in the first place the final value of the difference of poten- 
tial between the brush- tip and the leaving sector suggests itself as 
a criterion of sparking. In a dynamo which has been built and can 
be tested the curve of brush potential relatively to the commutator 
does enable us to gain much information as to the probable behaviour 
of the machine in regard to sparking, and a maximum limit of 3 
to 4 volts between commutator and brush is a valuable guide. 

But even such a rule may require to be considerably modified 
according to the absolute value of the current as the other factor 
which determines the energy expended. By means of oscillographic 
experiments. Professor F. G. Baily and W. S. H. Cleghome^ have 
measured the actual sparking E.M.F. between brush and commutator 
at the last moment, and have found such values as 15 to 20 volts 
with carbon brushes without very violent sparking. Moreover, 
there remains a ver^" similar objection to that which meets us in an 
attempt to calculate the energy' of the spark ; during the process 
of design a calculation of the final sparking potential, even if only 
approximate, requires that we should know the contact-resistance 
Rj, as dependent upon the effective current-density, and also Ilsz- 
But Rj, is extremely variable at brushes of different sign, especially 
under high temperatures and when sparking is likely to occur, 
while the value of .Sfgs is not easy of calculation, owing to the 
difficulty of predicting the damping effect of other short-circuited 
coils, especially when not situated in the same slot. 

Finally, therefore, we are led to adopt as a criterion of sparking 
a more easily calculated quantity AE, or the additional E.M.F. set 
up between the outer sectors lying at the extreme edges of the brush, 
so far as commutation departs from the straight-line law. To the 
importance of this quantity- Professor Arnold has directed especial 
attention. ^ To it is due the difference of the potentials between the 
brush and the trailing and leading sectors at its two edges. 

§ 30. The shape of the potential curve. — The processes which 
are occurring in the short-circuited coils are brought to light by the 
shape of the curve which is obtained by plotting the difference of 

1 Vol. 38, p. 163; cp. Liska, E.T.Z., Vol. 30, pp. 82-4. 

2 ” The Commutation of Direct and Alternating Currents,” by Prof. E. 
Arnold and J. L. La Cour, Brans. Intern. JElectr. Congress, St. Louis (1904), 
Vol. 1, p. 801. 
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potential between brush and commutator for a number of points 
along the face of the brush. ^ \\dien the current is commuted at a 
uniform rate, and is throughout = 0, such a potential curve 
becomes a straight line at a uniform height above the zero line at 
the positive or below at the negative brush, the brush itself being 
in each case reckoned as at zero potential (Fig. 347) ; this height 
corresponds to the normal loss of volts due to the passage of 2/ 
over the resistance of contact. But when additional currents are 


Potential of coninintator in relation 



Fig. 366. — Retarded commutation- Fig. 367. — Accelerated commutation. 


Volts Volts 



Fig. 36S. — Increase above -f-J. FiG. 369. — Over-reversal above — J. 


also flowing, the straight line is deformed ; generally speaking, one 
end rises and the other sinks, and the result is a more or less bowed 
curve, either convex or concave to the axis, the latter more especially 
with commutating poles. With every change in the conditions the 
curve of the commutator potential changes its shape, so that we 
have the characteristic shapes of Figs. 366-369, corresponding to 
the four cases of Figs. 351—354. With simply retarded or accelerated 
commutation in a generator the curve is bow’^ed, rising in the former 
case (Fig. 366) and sinking in the latter (Fig. 367) ; but if the 
current is either increased above -|- or over-reversed to a value 
exceeding the curve crosses the zero line (Figs. 368-369), 
and the direction of the potential difference changes, since the 

^ For means for taking readings of the voltage between brush and com- 
mutator, see IV'Iiles Walker, The Diagnosing of Troubles in Electrical Machines, 
p. 336. ^ 
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actual current is in different directions under the same brush. But 
in every case, unless the commutation is first retarded and then 
accelerated (Fig. 370), or vice versa, so that the two errors practically 
balance one another, one end of the curve rises and the other sinks ; 
on the whole, therefore, the curve is inclined, and the greater the 
error in the field, the steeper the slope. There thus arises a difference 
of potential between the two sectors situated at the extreme 
edges of the brush, i.e. Ap, the algebraic difference of the potential 



0-25 0-5 0-75 1 - 


Volts 



Fig. 370. — Retardation followed 
by acceleration. 


Fig. 3yl. — ^Potentials at no-load with 
wide brushes on line of symmetry''. 


at the two edges in the case of a wide brush covering several sectors, 
is practically a definite quantity depending upon the load and 
position of the brushes. Wdien the curve of potential departs from 


roits 



Fig. 372. — Potentials at no-load with brushes 
in half-load position. 


a uniform level, if a horizontal line be found such that it encloses 
equal areas on either side of the curve, its height above the zero line 
measures the normal loss of volts due to the passage of the normal 
current vdth the resistance of the carbon in its modified condition 
as determined by the effective current-density under the brush. 
The special case of commutation first retarded and then accelerated 
as found in a non-commutating-pole generator at no-load with the 
brushes fixed in the geometrical centre, gives such a curve as Fig. 371, 
while if the brushes are fixed in the correct position, say, for half -load, 
and so are too far forward at no-load, we have Fig. 372 ; in both of 
these cases it wdU be seen that equal areas are enclosed with the 
zero line, since there is practically no normal current passing. ^ 
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Next, the potential curve is itself flatter than the E.M.F. curve 
to which it is due, since the latter also contains the ohmic drop over 
the resistance of the coils and their commutator connectors. The 
drop of volts across the substance of the carbon brush itself is 
practically negligible. Corresponding, therefore, to the difference 
of potential Ap between the sectors at the extreme edges of the 
brush, there is a still greater difference of E.M.F. AE acting through 
the coils, and the curve of the E.M.F. impressed by the incorrect 
field is steeper than that of the potential. The system of currents 
is therefore primarily dependent upon the quantity AE, and this 
mav be regarded as constant in point of time when several sectors 
are covered by the brush. It is certainly an experimental fact that 
the steeper the gradient of the curve of potential between brush and 
commutator, i.e. the greater the value of Ap, the more the likelihood 
of sparking, so that the magnitude of the quantity AE will serve 
indirectlv as the required criterion of sparklessness in the design 
of a d\mamo. ^ 

The number of coils concerned in the production of AE is not 
simply equal to the number of adjacent sections simultaneously 
short-circuited by the brush width, but also is proportional to the 
reciprocal of the creep m, i.e. to pja, so that, e.g. in the simple 
wave-wound armature p coils lie in series between two adjacent 
sectors touched by the brush ; it may therefore be expressed 
generally- as 

= ■ • • ( 191 ) 

where the -j- sign indicates that when - is a fraction, the next 

p 

higher whole number must be taken, and — may be either whole or 
fractional. ^ 

§ 31. The assumption of fixity in the component fields. — If 
so much exceeds h and so many sections are simultaneously 
short-circuited that the passage of one sector under a brush, or its 
exit therefrom, may be regarded as taking place instantaneously, 
the armature cross ampere-turns which are not short-circuited 
would remain perfectly constant and fixed in space, and so also the 
magnetic cross field to which they would give rise. Under the same 
conditions the system of currents in the simultaneously short- 
circuited coils and their magnetic field would also become fixed in 
space. ^ The component E.M.F. 's set up within the short-circuited 

^ Cp. C. E. Wilson in discussion on B. G. Lamme’s paper on Commutation, 
Trans. Amer. I.E.E., Vol. 30, Part III, p. 2423. 

* E. Arnold, Die GZeichstromniaschine, Vol. 1, pp. 463—4 (2nd edit.). 

® Any flux-swing due to the presence of teeth, and slot openings in the 
toothed armature is in the present section disregarded. 
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coils could then be traced by considering them as due to (1) rotation 
through the external field from commutating poles or from the main 
excitation as modified by any direct or back reaction due to an 
angle of lead, (2) rotation through the cross field due to the cross 
effect of the remaining full-current armature turns, \delding and 
(3) rotation through the stationary- field due to their own current- 
turns, yielding A possible case of this occurs when the commuta- 
tion proceeds proportionately?' to the time or is truly- linear ; the 
constant self and mutually- induced EAI.F. is then (J/ 
which would equally- be given hy movement through a constant 
field of uniform density- fixed in space. 2s ow item (2) mav be 
grouped with (1) so that, as in §§ 16 and 17, f{t) is the impressed 
E.M.F. due to the field resulting from the main excitation and 
armature ampere-turns so far as they- are not short-circuited ; 
or item (2) may- be grouped with (3) as arising from the field 
due to all the ampere-turns of the armature, both short-circuited 
and not short-circuited. In either case the same result is 
reached. 

But now, if we pass to the opposite extreme, when — 6^ < b, 
and only- one section is short-circuited at a brush, the axis of the 
cross ampere-turns which are not short-circuited advances during 
the period of commutation through the angle corresponding to a 
passage of a sector past a fixed point or edge of a brush. This 
leads to very^ little difference in the distribution of the armature 
field under the poles, but it does lead to a slightly- different distribu- 
tion of the field within the interpolar gap, and this in effect amounts 
to the cross field near the short-circuited coils being carried round 
with the armature ; consequently so far there is no E.]M.F. e^. ^ 
But now if the current has not been commuted up to — J 3 .Z the end 
of short-circuit, it is abruptly and forcibly commuted with occurrence 
of a spark, and at the same moment the original distribution of the 
cross ampere-turns not short-circuited is reproduced, so that the 
cross field swings back abruptly and sets up an additional E.M.F. 
assisting the spark. This E.M.F. is then a more or less sudden 
effect, and is not the same as that due to steady movement through 
B^. Of course, so far as the current-change is linear, the displace- 
ment of the cross field is only the difference between its forward 
movement due to rotation and its backward movement due to the 
variation of the ampere-tums in the short-circuited sections, and 
when the current-change is perfectly’ linear, then again even with 

~ ^ can return to the same components as above with 

in term (3), or with the total armature field due to alL 
turns as fixed in space. 

Now- the usual case of > 2b lies intermediate between 

^ Mauduit, Recherches ExpirimentaJes et Theoriquas sur la Commutation, 

p. 262 . 
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the two ; the spacial variation of the cross field is only that due 
to the continual entries and exits of one sector, the period of oscilla- 
tion of the cross field being shorter, and its amplitude less in pro- 
portion to the total number of coils short-circuited. The amount 
of the back E.M.F. added by the abrupt swinging back of the 
cross field is, however, practically impossible of calculation, and 
in this lies one of the difficulties of devising any formula 
which will completely express the conditions that may lead to 
sparking. 

The best practical basis therefore is probably to assume that the 
change of current actually is linear, and that the short-circuited 
coils '^endowed with inductance -f- X are ntoving through a 
stationary external field and a stationary cross field of density 
which together yield f{t ) . 

§ 32. The calculation, of AE. — In regard to the quantity AE, 
a marked distinction exists between the two cases (A) when commu- 
tation is due mainly or wholly to an actual reversing field suited 
to different loads and obtained either by so shifting the brushes 
as to reach such a field or by means of special (commutating) 
poles, and (B) when the brushes must be retained in some one 
fixed position without the assistance of commutating poles, and 
commutation is as it were '' forced by the action of the brush 
contact resistance. 

In either case, for perfect commutation in a straight line, the 
E.M.F. to be impressed on the coil by the resultant external field 
should be from equation (180)- — 

ft 1\) 

Further, if a drum coil is moving in any field of density B which 
holds over the length L of one active inducing side in centimetres, 
the E.M.F. actually produced in that one coil-side is wBLv x 10~® 
volts where v is its peripheral speed in centimetres per second and 

The several alternatives under case (A) are then as follows — 

A (i ). — Tn a dynamo uoiihont conimuiating poles, let B^ — the 
density of the main symmetrical field at the given brush position 
which would result from the field excitation. Let B^ = the density 
at the same brush position which would be due to all the ampere- 
turns of the armature which are not short-circuited and which are 
therefore carrying the full current /. Then each side of the drum 
coil (assumed to be full-pitch) is motdng through a similar field of 
density B — over its whole length, and for the coil as a 

whole 


f{t) ~ 2w {BoA-B^f) Lvx 10“® volts 
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Equating this to that for perfect commutation the 

correct value of is 


B 


oc 


J 


R 


\T 2 


(192) 


This, on the tvhole, must yield a negative or reversing effect as 
shown by the negative sign. 

A. (ii ). — With conumdating poles. 

{a) If these are as many in number as there are main poles, and 
their axial length is equal to the length of the armature core 
L, B = B^, the density of the reversing flux, and for perfect 
commutation 


Brn = — : 


J 


}Lv X 10“ 




(193) 




R 


\T 2 




(b) If <; X, then over the length L — in each interpolar 
gap the armature or cross induction B^ again holds, and 

E~ES\ 

—J 

(c) If there are only half as many commutating poles as there 
are main poles 

r 

" ~\^wLrV'X. 10-8 


Neglecting, then, the ohmic resistance term and its variation 
with time as of comparatively small influence, if either B^. ox B^ is 
on the whole of such amount as to balance the inductive voltage 
{J£~\-I]-^/S)2JIT and the cross field if present, the only remaining 
cause that may still set up sparking hes in the difflculty of securing 
such exact grading of the reversing field as to suit the true variations 
of J£-t- X* ^ Both Bq and B^ vary as movement of the coil proceeds 

by rotation, and so also does .lA-U N ^/6 not only as the distance from 
the main pole-tip or commutating pole-face varies, but also from 
the different location of the short-circuited coils on either side or all 
on one side of the considered coil with which they are linked by 
mutual inductance. An average rate of change of the current or 
X7-_^^)2y, T with regarded as constant, and an 

average adjustment of the reversing field is all that can be taken into 
account. The divergence from the ideal condition is at each 
moment the difference between the real fif) and the required /(^) c, 
and if each of the C j. coils acted upon between the edges of a brush 
happened to be exactly similarly affected, the total E.M.F. between 
the twm sectors at the extreme edges of the brush would be 

= A£- 
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Its actual amount hardly, however, admits of practical calculation ; 
it can only be said that the greater the necessary value of or 
of the angle of lead when the brushes are shifted, the greater the 
difficulty of obtaining a balance between the reversing and the 
inductive voltages, so that under all conditions of load AS may 
remain = 0. 

But in case (B) with the hritshes fixed in one position and without 
the assistance of commutating poles, a more definite calculation of 
AS can be made. 

(1) If the fixed position corresponds exactly to the interpolar line 
of symmetry, i.e. to the no-load position, then at full-load there is 
present in each short-circuited coil an E.M.F. in the wrong direction 
from Sg, and also an E.M.F. in the same incorrect direction from 
the inductance. These must cause the difference of E.M.F. between 
the brush and sectors at its two edges, and as a first approximation 
it is sufficiently accurate to assume that at full-load the inclined curve 
of E.IVI.F. between brush and commutator rises in a straight line. 
If be reckoned for a point midway between the edge of the brush 
and its centre, the latter being also in our present case the 
geometrical centre between the poles, an average value is obtained 
for the E.^M.F. due to the cross field, which each short-circuited coil 
may be assumed to give throughout the period of commutation, 
namely, IwBJLv x volts. 

The E.M.F. therefrom summed up between the edges of a brush 
through the coils will be Cf, times that of a single coil, and 
similarly the total for the average E.M.F. from the self and 
mutual inductance will be X .^y^)2JIT. 

The ohmic resistance term which should be present for ideal 
commutation rises as an inclined straight line from -f- JR to — JR, 
changing sigh midway during the period of commutation, i.e. under 
the centre of the brush. So also the small symmetrical field which 
is present changes its sign midway under the brush and is similar on 
either side of the centre. Hence, whatever the degree of divergence 
between these two for any point on the one side of the centre, 
the same divergence but in the opposite direction exists at the 
corresponding point on the other side. This unbalanced E.M.F., 
equal in amount but in opposite directions through the coils at 
each end of the short-circuited group, does not come into con- 
sideration from the present point of view, since it is only an E.IM.F. 
in the same series direction through all the C,. coils, corresponding 
to a permanent curve of volts between brush and sectors inclined 
to the axis, with wffiich we are concerned. Hence, the effect of 
any divergence between the ohmic resistance and the symmetrical 
field, when summed up betw^een the limits of the brush edges, 
cancels out, and we are left with the inductive and cross volts only 
to cause AE. 
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The total difference of E.M.F. between sectors and brush at the 
two extreme edges is therefore at full load with brushes fixed in the 
geometrical centre 

AEi = Cj, I ^ ~ 27JiB^Lv X 10-s t volts . . (196) 

For purposes of comparison between different machines it will be 
sufficiently accurate to determine for the actual centre between 
the poles from the approximate equation 
^ 1*257 7nJZAp 

(2) But if the brushes may be fixed at the position corresponding 
to half -load or J .2, and it is assumed that AF then completely 
disappears with current 7/2, and armature field-density BJ2, the 
value of the initial reversing field — B^ from the main excitation 
must be 

j 

2wLv X 10-8 ( X 

This negative field now persists at no-load, although practically no 
reversing field is required. If is calculated for full-load and for 
a point under the centre of the hrush, then, analogously to the 
previous case, the average value of the incorrect E.M.F. is 

-I’ 

since, when summed up between the extreme limits of the brush 
width, the inaccuracies due to the ohmic resistance cancel out. 
Hence 

AEj = - Cfc -f- . Lv X 10-8 1 volts (197) 

On the other hand, at full-load the reversing field should be doubled, 
so that NEo has the same value, but is positive. 

Thus the numerical value of AF .2 for constant field-excitation is 
approximately the same at full and at no-load. In practice, with a 
shunt-wound machine the degree of incorrectness is underestimated, 
since the negative reversing field is at no-load slightly increased by 
the absence of the back ampere-turns of half-load, and at full-load 
is weakened by the increase of the back ampere-tums ; on the 
other hand, with compound- wound machines the conditions are 
considerably more favourable for the reverse reason. 

It will be seen that the amount of AF is practically halved in 
case (2) as compared with the case of brushes fixed at the geometrical, 
centre, although it must be remembered that, owing to the angle 
of lead in case (1), is slightly larger than in the first case. 

Of the tw^o, AFi is the more readily calculated, since it does not 

9 — (5065a) 
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require a preliminary determination of in the correct brush 
position for half-load. The term -h of a drum coil is by 

equation (186) 

= d- h) + X 10-9 

Hence if is expressed in terms of the ampere-conductors per pole 
^ 1'25/ JCw.lp jjj terms of the armature diameter in centi- 

metres and revolutions per minute, i.e. as TrDXj&i, equation (196) 
becomes ^ or;.' , 4.^^' I? CL) 

AEi = I — - f GO ' Sc — Kl,' 2p)'^ 

where aU dimensions are in centimetres. Finally, with as many 
sets of brushes as there are poles, giving T its \ alue as in equation 


(190), namely 
-A 


W - 


4 - h 


(’-?) 


^'c 


seconds, where Vf. = ■ , and 


60 


taking^ outside the \ \ bracket, 
AFi = 0*1047 


or, say 


V-V 


Dc 




a \ 

1 



4^D 



'^Tc 

+ Kl, 


T>c 





- 1 ) 


47tD 

CL~ 

X 10-: 

Be 

— Kl^ 

^ 2p ^ 




X 




X lO"® 


(198) 


Since in each part of the expression there is a ratio of two lengths, 

r> ^ 

^ and can be calculated in inches, and 

/ 

only L and Z(Ai -f /-o) -r 2Z'y/ need be found in C.G.S. units. 
The difference between L and I suggested by the use of different 
svmbols is made for the reason mentioned at the end of § 24(5). 

" § 33. The perinissihle value of AE, or the sparking limit of 
output. — ^\Vith metallic brushes, say, of copper gauze, so feeble is 
the action of their contact-resistance that, roughly speaking, there 
must be a reversing field of value suited to each load ; in other 
words AF must ver^^ nearly = 0. This implies either that there 
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must be commutating poles present, or that the brushes must be 
shifted into a reversing field, and the want of exact balance must 
be confined within quite small limits, with a variation of, say, not 
more than 20 per cent., or 10 per cent, on either side of the correct 
load for the given brush position. Further, it implies that the 
armature core must almost necessarily be smooth, so that M -j- E-M6 
may not be increased by embedding the wires in iron. 

But with carbon brushes, which are a practical necessity with 
slotted armatures, a much greater inaccuracy of adjustment may 
be allowed, and as a practical limit which will secure sparkless 
commutation under average conditions with carbon brushes of 
fairly high resistance may be given 

NE < 4 to 5 volts. 

We are thus met with a condition for sparklessness which, entirely 
apart from any question of heating, may limit the maximum 
current that can be passed through an armature, and therefore for 
a given speed of rotation and voltage may limit the output of the 
machine. Again it is seen from equation (198) how advantageous 
from the point of view of sparking is the multipolar machine, by 
reason primarily of the reduction of the inductive volts per section 
which it renders possible when the armature current is large. 
With the lap-wound armature and one- turn coils {u; = 1), by the 
passage from a smaller to a larger number of poles, J can always be 
proportionately reduced until its value is reasonable, even though 
the product JZ or the ampere-conductors on the armature remain 
the same. 

With carbon brushes and under the above limitation for \F , 
a fixed brush position becomes possible both with and without 
commutating poles, although with less ease in the latter case. With 
commutating poles, the want of balance between the reversing volts 
and the inductive volts should never exceed 4 to 5 volts [cp. § 42 
and Figs. 374—5) . Without commutating poles and with the brushes 
advanced half-way towards the correct position for full-load and 
fixed thereat for all loads, the condition 

AFg < 4 to 5 volts 

is obtainable. 

If the brushes have in fact to be fixed in the geometrical centre 
at all loads, AFj should strictly not exceed the same amount, but 
under this more stringent case some greater latitude has usually 
to be allowed, and we have, say, 

AFi < 6 to 8 volts, 

preferably accompanied hy the emplotnnent of harder brushes. 

It has been stated that AE^ is the more readily calculated 
quantity, so that finally it will be adopted as the criterion for the 
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non-commutating-pole macliine, and equation (198) must not be 
found to \deld more than 6 to 8 volts. Even when the brushes may 
be continuousK' shifted or may be set at the position for half-load, 
so that commutation need not be entirely '' forced,” the calculation 
of AEi serves as a practical guide to the good or bad qualities of 
the dynamo as regards sparklessness, since it is a measure of the 
maximum voltage that the brushes will be called upon to correct, 
should they receive no adjustment to suit diherent loads. In fact, 
according to the circumstances of the case may be given 

different values, although in every case the ideal should be to 
reduce it to the lowest possible amount. 

In the d^mamo with commutating poles, AE^ would only arise 
if for some reason the winding of the commutating poles became 
short-circuited and their excitation ceased ; its value by equation 
(198) would then be exceeded ovnng to the presence of the iron 
commutating poles immediately above the armature poles and 
above the short-circuited coil-sides. A’et even with commutating 
poles and apart from the abnormal possibility above mentioned, 
the value of AEj^ may be adopted as a quantitative criterion for 
comparative purposes, if the second term of (198) dealing with the 
cross field is omitted when there are as many commutating as main 
poles and of equal axial length. If of shorter axial length, for L is 

to be substituted — , and if there are only half as many 

Er 2L — L 

commutating as there are main poles — = — - is to be substituted. 

l-'T 

The figures thus obtained are a measure of the density that the 
reversing field must reach. 

In considering the limits laid dovm for AEo or AE^, in relation 
to the maximum corrective action that may be expected from 
carbon brushes, it must be remembered that Xp is less, that it 
may at least partially be divided between the toe and heel of the 
brush, and further, that X has been calculated at its 

maximum possible value so as to be on the safe side. 

§ 34. The separate factors influencing sparking. — Although 
equation (198) is only indirectly applicable as a criterion in the case 
of machines with commutating poles, yet in all cases from an 
examination of it a clear idea can be gained of the various factors 
upon which the sparkless running of a dynamo chiefly rests. The 
same essential relations may be expressed in many other ways, 
but when analysed they will always be found to resolve themselves 
into the combined effect of two fundamental factors, the first 
depending upon the self and mutual inductance of a section and 
the number simultaneously short-circuited, and the second upon 
the cross field or the magnetic effect of the armature ampere- 
conductors per pole so tar as the short-circuited sections are not 
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covered by a commutating pole. The sum of their effects across 
the width of a brush must be so closely balanced by the voltage from 
the external field through which the coils are moving that the 
divergence between the two, AE, never exceeds a certain small 
number of volts. It remains to consider how far it is possible for 
the designer, within the limits imposed by the requirements of 
commercial economy, to influence favourably the values of the 
different items. 

The disadvantage of a high peripheral speed, whether of armature 
coil or of commutator, is at once e\T.dent. Especially is this dis- 
advantageous in the case of the commutator, ^ and herein lies the 
difflculty of the design of continuous-current dynamos for direct 
coupling to steam turbines, since the inductive voltage reaches such 
high values that special devices to secure more favourable conditions 
become imperative. There is, too, a limit to the output of kilowatts 
which can be satisfactorily reached with each voltage, although 
opinions may differ widely as to the exact point at which sparking 
sets a limit to the possible size of the machine. ^ 

As regards the number of revolutions per minute, the designer has 
in almost all cases to accommodate his design to the requirements of 
the prime mover, so that A is virtually fixed. The quotient of the 
watts of output divided b 3 ’ the revolutions per minute is therefore 
the fundamental datum of the design. As w’ill be explained in 
Chapter XXII, the given value of this very important ratio, even 
apart from any other considerations, necessitates a certain minimum 
value for the product of the -square of the diameter and of the length 
of the armature core, i.e. of D ‘H, in order to comply with usual 
heating conditions. Although the division of the product into its 
two factors is not thereby prescribed, the designer is now, generally 
speaking, enabled by reference to standard sizes and patterns to 
decide simultaneously the most suitable number of poles and type 
of winding in accordance with the principles of § 17, Chapter XII, 
and thence the separate dimensions D and L. These wall be chosen 
so that J is neither unreasonably high nor unreasonably low% and 
so that the number of turns per coil or zg; = X/2C, which is a most 
important factor of the w’hole" expression, may, if possible, be re- 
duced to 1 or retained at that value. With a simplex lap armature 
although by an increase in the number of poles Z is proportionally 
increased, the number of turns per section or .2'/2C can at least 

^ Rotary converters for 50 frequency and higli voltages, -with an ordinary 
commutator without shrink rings, may have to work with a peripheral 
velocity of commutator exceeding 5000 or even 8000 ft. per min. But such 
speeds have not in general to be met in continuous-current generators, unless 
driven directly by steam-turbines. 

® Cp. S. Senstius, “ Limitations in Direct-Current Machine Design,” and 
the following discussion, Trans. Arner. Vol. 24, p. 689 ; and Prof. W. 

Kummer, Schweiz, Elek. Verein Exilletin (1922), 13th year, Xo. 9. 
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theoretically be still maintained at the same value by proportionally 
increasing the number of commutator sectors. There are, however, 
practical limits both to the decrease of J and to the increase of C. 
On this account J in practice averages from 150-200, and seldom 
exceeds 300 amperes even in low-voltage machines, unless commu- 
tating poles are fitted, in which case it may be raised as high as 
400—500 under favourable conditions. Next, constructional con- 
siderations from the size of the armature limit the greatest diameter 
that the commutator can conveniently have, and on the score of 
expense, of brush friction, and of commutator peripheral speed, 
the smallest convenient diameter will so far as possible be adhered 
to. But now it is evident that though it is always most desirable 
to bring w down to its limiting value of 1, when each section of the 
drum wdnding consists only of a single turn, this will not be attain- 
able when ttDc/C, the pitch of a sector, becomes too small. As 
already stated in Chapter XII, § 17 (3), there is a minimum thickness 
of sector which permits of satisfactory connexion to the armature 
winding by a lug soldered into a saw-cut or riveted to the side of 
the sector. Hence if J is to start with, or is made, low% it may 
become necessary to pass to w = 2, or = 4, and so on. At each of 
these critical stages the designer must consider the possibility of 
slightly modifying the dimensions so as still to be able to retain 
the low’er value of = 1 ; or the effect of adopting a wave 
instead of a lap winding must be tried on the lines laid down in 
Chapter XII, § 17. 

The width of the brush may be regarded as to some extent 
open to modification at will, but it must be one or other of a few’- 
standard sizes, and it must be such that the full or over-load current 
can be collected without overheating and without an unduly long 
and expensive commutator. Further, the introduction of the 
multiplier C;. in the criterion of sparking has the effect of limiting 
the possible use of very wide brushes. ^ Assuming any given com- 
mutator, speed and value of C, an increase in the width of the 
brushes increases the number of coils simultaneously short-circuited 
and also the time of commutation nearly in the same proportion. 


C . C- 

so that the ratio ~ 7 ~ or 
T 


remains the same. 


On the other hand. 


• 27 or — 7 . 2 ) -r 2Z'7/, is increased proportionately w’hen 
the additional short-circuited coils are in the same slot, but not 
proportionately w^hen they are distributed over more than one slot 
in each interpolar region. But in either case the total inductive 
voltage across the wudth of a brush must be greater, and also the 
cross field voltage w-hich increases wdth C^, It thus results that 
practically becomes fixed. 


^ Miles Walker, Xhe Diagnosing of ^Troubles in Electrical Machines. 
pp. 362-4. 6 - 
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If then is fixed, and Dg is near its minimum value, but it is still 
open to the designer to reduce the value of 12 ^ from, say, 2 to 1, or 
from 3 to 2 by increase of C, without the pitch of the sectors becom- 
ing mechanically too small, remains constant, but -j- Ag) -r 
21'/.' increases owing to the increase in the value of j^, j^, so that 
there may be no great difference in the total value of 4- 

/.o) -f- TL'/.' I . There would not then appear to be any advantage in 
adopting the higher value of C or lower value of -a-, and in this 
respect equation (198) fails to represent the true facts. The reason 
is that it is based on a uniform rate of change in all coils, but actually 
there may be considerable divergence from the supposed uniform 
rate. The of the coil with, say, only half the turns of another 
coil is then only one quarter as great, and its inductive effect upon 
exit from short-circuit with the additional current i,' flowing 
in it is far less destructive. A reduction of w therefore always 
takes precedence as a means of reducing sparking, and such a 
condition must accompany the inferences that may be drawn 
from equation (198). 

Next, if J and w have practicable values, but to accommodate 
the chosen number of sectors C, the diameter of the commutator 
must be increased above the minimum, it will be observed that 
although Df, is increased, Cj. is reduced for a given brush width, 
and also ^- 2 ) A so that the balance of advantage still 

lies wdth the larger number of sectors, until the size and cost of 
the commutator, its high peripheral speed, and friction loss become 
prohibitive. 

Thus the control of the various sparking factors for a prescribed 
output in volts and amperes and a given speed is closely hmited 
by various considerations of price and mechanical design. The 
attention of the designer must be concentrated on the value of 
uo = Z/2C, and upon. the reduction of 4- 2>) 4- 21'/.' by a careful 
disposition of the winding and choice of slot-pitch. Beyond this, 
at best, only a judicious compromise between many conflicting 
considerations remains open. 

§ 35. Importance of a large number of sectors. — The final 
result of the examination of § 34, w-hether with or without commu- 
tating poles, is therefore to bring into especial prominence the 
value of w as the primary quantity which can be modified by the 
designer, and it has been showm that the extent to w’hich it is 
advantageous to subdivide a given armature winding into a large 
number of small sections is only limited by the question of expense 
in manufacture and the difficulty of dealing with very thin commu- 
tator sectors. The armatures of closed-circuit machines for high 
pressures of from 500 to 1500 volts necessarily have a considerable 
number of turns per section, since they are w^ound with a large 
number of active conductors ; hence, even though the current of 
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such machines ma\- be comparatively small, special care is required 
to render them sparkless in working. The practical limits for the 
value of zv as related to J have already been given in Chapter XII, 
§ 17 (4). 

In the case of armatures for large currents at low voltages and 
high speeds, the designer is often met with the difficulty of securing 
the minimum number of commutator sectors per pole which is 
advisable, and for which the limiting value has been set at 15. 
Especially with large bipolar machines and turbo-dynamos does 
this dif&culty?' arise, since the total number of bars which is required 
may work out to less than 60 ; y"et even with multipolar designs 
it may also occur. In such cases recourse will be made to multiplex 
windings ; the commutation of the two or more subdivisions of the 
winding under each brush is not then exactly coincident, but one 
is always in advance of the other, so that some advantage is gained 
in the self and mutual inductance which will be somewhat less than 
that of the simple undivided loop. Yet against this advantage 
it must always be borne in mind that the time of commutation is 
reduced for the same width of brush as explained in § 27. The 
same reduction in the time of commutation is equally’ a disadvantage 
in. the adoption of a multiplex wave-w’ound armature. 

Wdiere a duplex lap wdnding is to be recommended on account 
of the paucity of the number of active conductors and commutator 
bars per pole that otherwise results, an additional precaution for 
securing equal division of the current and sparkless running consists 
in the use of separate equalizing connexions for tw^o independent 
windings, one set at each end of the armature, and the final inter- 
connexion of the two sets of equalizing rings ; the farther end of a 
bar should be at the same potential as the next commutator sector 
ahead of the one to which the bar is itself attached, and by’ the above 
device, due to IVIr. F. Punga, this result is automatically attained at 
a number of points corresponding to the number of equalizing 
rings. ^ 

A more drastic solution of the same problem is the adoption 
of a single-winding with a commutator at either end, the upper 
lay’ers of bars being connected at each end to a sector ; when the 
-brushes are correctly placed, the unit which passes into and out of 
short-circuit is thereby’ reduced from a whole to a half loop, but 
the adjustment of the brush positions at the tw-o ends calls for the 
greatest nicety to secure equal division of the current. Finally^ 
by taking out commutator connexions at intermediate points along 
each bar through the air-ducts, each loop can be positively subdivided 
into sections {cp. Siemens' patent 11,471 (1904) ). But care must be 
taken that such connectors do not themselves add a considerable 
amount of inductance {cp. Phoenix Dymamo Company’'s patent, 

^ Journ. Vol. 39, p. 600. 
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11,701 (1907) ), and the proper mechanical support of the leading-out 
wires alwa^^s remains a difficulty. ^ 

Above the minimum number of sectors per pole, say, 15, which 
is advisable to secure steadiness of voltage, and above the minimum 
which is necessary to bring the average voltage per sector or 
Fj, .2p 

— — below, say, 20 to 2o volts, so that there may be no flashing 

across from sector to sector over the intervening mica, no rational 
formula for C in terms of Z and J can be given which will supersede 
as a short-cut the longer calculation of the average inductive volts 
(Jl N ^ CT)2.J !T or of of which it forms the chief part. 

If the armature be multipolar and parallel-connected, the number 
of slots and therefore also of sectors must be a multiple of the 
number of pole-pairs, to permit of equalizing cross-connexions 
joining points which should be at true equal potential. 

But even when C has been provisionally decided upon, there 
remains the closely connected question of how many sectors or coils 
may be assigned to each slot in the toothed armature. 

§ 36. The number of ampere-conductors and of sectors per slot. — 
In the toothed armature the concentration of more than two coil- 
sides in the same slot is, theoretically speaking, utrong, since with 
a greater number than two the spacial displacement of the sectors 
is not matched by an equal spacial displacement of the coils. The 
coils are not therefore precisely similarly circumstanced in their 
position relatively to the field when short-circuited. 

Measured on the circumference of the armature, the maximum 
displacement of a coil-side within a slot from its correct position for 
trul\r uniform distribution corresponding to that of the commutator 
sectors is 



the assumption being that the centre coil-side is taken as the correct 
standard, and that the brushes are adjusted to suit this coil-side. 
D and are respectively the diameters of the armature and com- 
mutator, c is the number of sectors per slot or half the number of 
coil-sides per slot, and these are assumed to be arranged in two 
layers, and is the distance between the centres of two adjacent 
coil-sides in the same slot and in the same layer. 

In practice the use of a number of slots equal to the number of 
sectors usually involves too great a loss of space in insulation and 
too slender teeth. The wide tooth which results from grouping 
several coil-sides per layer in the same slot is stronger mechanically, 

^ See especially Dr. Pohl, Journ. Vol. 40, p. 250; and. Prof. jS-Iiles 

Walker’s remarks, p. 256 ; and tke latter’s Specification and Design of Dynamo- 
Electric Machinery, p. 517. 
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and allows better ventilation through the core by air-ducts. The 
correspondingly wider slot has the incidental advantage that the 
slot-inductance of several coils simultaneously short-circuited in 
the same slot from the ver\’ fact of its width is not so much increased 
as might at first be expected. The practical advantages, therefore, 
of concentration outweigh the theoretical objections. But such 
concentration must not be pressed too far, since if certain limiting 
values are exceeded the hindermost sector of each slot, being the 
one that is most disadvantageously situated, becomes blackened or 
eaten away by sparking along its trailing edge. Indeed, this defect 
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Fig. 373. — ^Ampere-conductors per slot in relation to diameter 
of armature. 

is not infrequent in dynamos in which the pressure of economical 
considerations has led to an undue concentration. The number 
of sections per slot must, in fact, be considered in relation to the 
current and number of turns in each coil and other conditions upon 
which the likelihood of sparking depends. Finally, as already 
mentioned in Chapter XIII, § 34, with straight-sided open slots, 
their width of opening should not much exceed Y' in order that the 
humming noise may not prove objectionable. 

For ordinary voltages from 100 to 500 the number of ampere- 
conductors per unit area of slot remains veiAT- constant in generators 
of good modem design with toothed armatures, even when of widely 
different size. It ranges from 800 to 1100 per square inch of slot 
area, and on an average is 1000. The width of an open slot is 
practically limited by the necessity of avoiding edd^^-currents in 
the pole-pieces even when laminated, and the permissible depth of 
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slot is limited by considerations of inductance, tooth-saturation 
(Chap. XIII, § 39), and heating. There is therefore a limit to the 
permissible size of slot, so that even in large multipolar machines 
its maximum cross-sectional area is about one square inch. In 
small machines the size of slot must necessarily be reduced, and 
xhe utilization of space is not so good. It thus results that the 
curve connecting the ampere-conductors per slot with the diameter 
of armature rises gradually, as shown in Fig. 373, and approaches 
a maximum of about 1000 ampere-conductors per slot. 

Practice shows that when such values of the ampere-conductors 
per slot are accompanied by the condition that J with any given 
number of turns per coil does not exceed the limits laid down in 
Chapter XII, § 17, the difference between coils at the two edges 
of the slot will not be so marked as to cause sparking. The com- 
bination of the two conditions leads to the result that for a given 
diameter of armature with an\’ particular value of J, and so of 
the given turns per coil, one, two, or three as the case may be, 
there is a minimum permissible number of sectors per slot. Thus 
an armature of 20" diameter 

with I <; 22-5 and 3 turns per coil> must have at least 5 sectors per slot. 

,, < 50, and 2 turns per coil ,, ,, 3 

,, >50 up to 200, and 1 turn per coil ,, 2 

An armature of 50"' diameter or over 

with 7 > 50 up to 200, and one turn per coil ,, 3 ,, 

It further results from the two conditions that there is in practice 
a maximum possible number of sectors per slot in each case, which is 
given by the product of the minimum number and the number of 
turns per coil. It therefore coincides with the minimum num.ber 
when 7" is > 50 and there is only one turn per coil, but for small 
values of J it seldom is reached owing to the consequent size and 
expense of the commutator. Nny number of sectors per slot larger 
than the minimum up to the maximum possible, being accompanied 
by the condition that the ampere-conductors per slot do not exceed 
the limits of Fig. 373, is to be regarded not as a concentration 
of coils into a slot, but rather as a finer subdivision of the winding, 
and so is to the advantage of the machine. In practice, two 
sections per slot is the rule for low voltages and high speeds, rising 
to three as the average, and even to four or five sections per slot 
in machines of high voltage and low speed. 

The XoN-ComiuTATiNG-Poi.E ^Iachine 

§ 37. The limiting number of ampere-conductors per pole. — 

In the machine with commutating poles it is a necessary part of 
the design that the excitation of the commutating pole must more 
than counterbalance the armature ampere-conductors on the half 
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pole-pitch. But without commutating poles the main field excita- 
tion must be relied on to keep in check the cross field of the armature. 
Xot only must the density of the main field component — at 
the brush position counterbalance but there must be left in 
reserve a definite reversing field a-t that spot. The accurate 
calculation of this is given by equation (147) in Chapter XIX^ § S {d), 
and by the corresponding expression for the flux-density when y' 
is made equal to c — c;. 

But without necessarily attempting any exact calculation of the 
distribution of the field throughout the interpolar gap, comparison 
between different designs or between different numbers of poles 
may be made by assuming that in every case the brushes are ad- 
vanced as far as the edge of the leading pole-tip. Corresponding, 
then, to equation (174) for the density at the trailing pole-tip, we 
have for the density under the leading pole-tip 

Kl, -b 

Since is now assumed as 90^ {1 — p) and oH/ is practically negligible 
in comparison with Klg owing to the low density, this reduces to 


BA = 1-257 . 


4.T -L 

^ ‘ ^ * 2 ’ 2p 


In order, then, that this may have some value in the required 
direction, it must be the case that 


AT,^AT,>\.E or X,-X,>]Zllp 
and in practice 

XgA-X^ Xg-pXf^ AT over double air-gap and teeth 

JZI2p ac . Y armature ampere- conductors per pole 

is > 0*92 to 1-1 . . . (176) 


as already obtained from a different consideration in Chapter XIX, 
§18, for machines wfith or without commutating poles. 

The re-introduction of equation (176) as determined by con- 
siderations of sparking serves to emphasize its importance in the 
case of machines wdthout commutating poles, and the advantage 
in this case of the multipolar over the bipolar. But for the same 
value of Ig and for a given value of JZ on an armature, the present 
requirement for sparklessness can always be met b 3 ’ suitabh^ 
increasing the number of poles, which lessens Y w’hile leaving ac 
unchanged. 
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The second item in the expression (198) has to do with the 
armature A T and is therefore closely related to the ratio 

ampe re-turns over air-gaps and teeth 
armature ampere-conductors under a pole 

Hence a more or less accurate and similar result as to the sparking 
limit is reached if only the first item, i.e. the inductive voltage, is 
calculated, and this is accompanied by a further condition which 
makes it allowable to increase the limiting value for JjT 

as the ratio - becomes higher. 

Thus C 7 . {IT iT < 4 might be laid down as a maximum- 
permissible limit for complete sparklessness with a fixed brush 
position when accompanied by the secondaiAT" condition that the 
ampere-turns expended over the double air-gap and teeth should 
not be less than IJ- times the ampere-conductors under a pole, 
i.e. when equations (175) and (176) are fulfilled. There is thus 
considerable room for practised judgment in choosing the right 
values for the two quantities to suit the degree of stringency in the 
terms of the specification to which the dynamo has to be built, 
or the nature of the work which it is to perform. 

§ 38. The limiting number of ampere-conductors per unit length 
of circumference. — Although for a given JZ the maximum per- 
missible number of ampere-conductors per pole as limited by the 
necessity for a reversing field need never be exceeded, equation 
(176) in the present connexion shows that for an armature with 
a given number of poles and therefore fixed value of Y, there is a 
maximum permissible value for ac, just as in Chapter XIX, § 16. 
The permissible number of ampere-conductors per pole is therefore 
but little else to the designer than a warning, and the quantity ac 
is the important factor. In small machines the heating limit is 
reached first, so that the actual values of ac may be only half of 
that fixed by sparking. In larger machines the two limits are 
reached more nearly simultaneously, so that values of ac from 
400 to 650 per inch in medium sizes and of 800 in large sizes corre- 
spond very closely with the limits imposed at once by heating 
and sparking. Part of the art of designing non-commutating-pole 
machines consists in so choosing the number of poles, the length of 
air-gap, and the winding that the heating and sparking limits are 
so far as possible reached at the same output. 

§ 39. The practical angle of lead. — Granting that by the above 
precautions a reversing field has been secured at the leading pole- 
tip of some such value as Bg' = 1500 to 2000 in the toothed arma- 
ture with carbon brushes, the diameter of commutation does not 
usually require to be advanced so far as to make full use of the revers- 
ing field at the extreme pole-tip. Indeed, if a fixed brush position 
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is to be maintained at all loads, it must not be so far advanced owing 
to the steepness of the gradient of the field {cp. §. IS). The angle 
of lead Ag will thus fall short of 90“ (1-/5), or when p = 0-735 
will be less than 24 electrical degrees. To predict the exact angle 
of lead required for any particular armature current would require 
not only that the distribution of the displaced field in the interpolar 
region should be accurately mapped out, but also that the curve 
of current-change in the short-circuited sections, as modified by 
the brush contact-resistance, should be determined. The process 
would therefore be complex and tedious, and its result at best only 
a mere approximation. In practice, when it becomes necessary to 

know AT^ ^ X the calculation of the field winding on 

2p loU 

the approximate method for full-load {cp. Chapter XIX, § 7 (&) ), 
the designer falls back on the evidence of machines of similar type 
already built and tested. A safe allowance is /.q = 15 electrical 
degrees, so that 




Usually the angle of lead with carbon brushes fixed in position for 
all loads is not more than about 10 electrical degrees. 

§ 40. Choice of pitch of winding and number of slots in machines 
without commutating poles. — In the absence of commutating poles 
it is evident from § 25 that it is always advisable to adopt a suffi- 
cient degree of chord winding so that the two layers of coil-sides 
short-circuited in each zone do not overlap greatly. At the same 
time, this shortening of the chord cannot be carried very far without 
bringing the band of short-circuited coil-sides too near the pole-tips. 

The total width of the band from edge to edge, including any 
inter\^ening slots not filled with short-circuited coil-sides, is in each 
S , 1 

interpolar zone — — ~^c' h where c is the number of 

sectors per slot, and the coil-sides are arranged in two layers. If 
possible, this expression should not exceed 70 per cent, of the number 

S 

of slots between the pole-tips or — (1-^) ; or with a further allow- 
ance for the different commutating positions of the short-circuited 
coils when c is large, say^ 



^ 1 ^ -S' 

b c 


(0-7/5 0-3) 


( 201 ) 


A decided check is therefore placed upon the possibility of shortening 
considerably. Generally speaking, should fall short of the 
pole-pitch by one slot. As soon as the coil-sides short-circuited at 


^ Kiethammer, Elektrische Maschinen, Apparate und Anlage^i^ Vol. 1, p. 158. 
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adjacent brushes fall in different slots, there is no further reduction 
obtainable in the slot inductance, so that when S/2p is fractional, 
and the remainder exceeds -J, there is little advantage gained by 
shortening the pitch by more than one slot. 

WTiile from the point of view of economy in manufacture a very 
large number of slots per pole is objectionable, owing to the loss of 
valuable space in insulation and the reduction in the area of iron 
at the roots of the teeth through their taper in small armatures, 
there is, on the other hand, a limit to the minimum number of slots 
per pole. Apart from considerations connected with the number 
of commutator sectors per slot, a very small number of slots is 
open to the objection that the possible choice of the back-pitch for 
a coil reckoned in slots becomes greatly restricted. In order that 
the span of the short-circuited coil should not approach too closely 
to the polar arc by equation (201), it is advisable that should 
not be less than, say, 89 per cent, of the pole-pitch with usual widths 
of pole-face ; while, on the other hand, in order to spread out the 
short-circuited coils in several slots, should fall short of the pole- 
pitch. It therefore usually falls between the limits of 89 and 93 
per cent., and the number of slots must not be so far reduced that 
this condition becomes difficult of attainment. 

The Commutating-Pole Machine 

§ 41. The ampere-tums of commutating poles. — The much 
greater freedom which the designer obtains by the use of com- 
mutating poles is obvious ; he is thereby rendered independent of 
the main field excitation, so that when rightly designed they 
practically remove the commutating difficulty and reduce the output 
limit mainly to that from heating only. That is, ac is fixed chiefly 
by heating, although the effect upon the voltage between sectors 
from distortion of the field (Chapter XIX, § 18) must still be borne 
in mind. 

Corresponding to one commutating pole 

ATgr = -r- 

but though it is a certain reversing density' that is required for 
commutating purposes, the total reversing flux and the leakage 
flux <l>i^ to be added thereto must be known in order to find the 
density in the commutating pole itself. 

Half of the gap between the adjacent edges of a main and a 
commutating pole is usually five or more times the direct air-gap 
between commutating pole-face and armature. Taking then the 
mean of the values of and iCg in Figs. 253—4 corresponding 
to the ratio cjlg^ — 5 in accordance with Chapter XIX, § 13 {enT)y 
J {K^ -r- Xg) = about 2*7, or the joint width of the two equivalent 
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strips, one along each side of the commutating pole filled with lines 
at the normal density over the pole-face, is approximately a constant 
of value 2-7 times the air-gap. The total area is then 

a^gr (p' c “ — ^gr) ij^r “T" 

and 


— ^gr - ^gr‘ 

For Bg^ will then he substituted the values of from equations 

/ t 1 \ 

(193-5) wdth the variable resistance term ^ ~ j oniitted. In place 


of the more accurate expression of equation (1/3), it often suffices 
in practice to assume without further detailed calculation 


= 1-25 to 1-3 JZjAp (202) 

§ 42. The importance of the leakage and saturation of the com- 
mutating pole. — Given the amount of the total flux, both useful 
and stray leakage, in the commutating pole with the main poles 
unexcited, then, when the latter are excited, bn the one side the 
magnetic potential of the pole w’hich is of the same sign reduces 
the flux, while on the other side the magnetic potential of the pole 
w^hich is of opposite polarity increases it. Hence the excitation 
of the main poles under given conditions of ampere-turns on the 
commutating pole and armature does not greatly affect the useful 
flux of the commutating pole, although it is reduced in amount 
owing to the influence of unequal saturation in the two neighbouring 
sections of the 3 'oke, as described in Chapter XIX, § 13. 

Owing to the opposing effect of the armature ampere-turns as 
causing a difference of magnetic potential between armature and 
commutating pole-shoe which checks the passage of the useful flux, 
the stray flux of the commutating pole often greatly exceeds the 
useful flux. To improve this proportion, a very short air-gap is 
advantageous, but on the other hand this renders the commutating 
field very fluctuating according to whether a slot or a tooth is situated 
centrally under the pole-shoe {cp. Fig. 376), and this fluctuation 
reacts unfavourably on the commutation ; further, it may cause 
overheating of the pole-shoe (particular^' if solid) by eddy currents. 

The degree of saturation of the iron of the commutating pole is 
a question of the greatest importance, especially in machines 
subjected to heaw over-loads, since owing to the leakage flux the 
proportionality bet\veen the reversing field and the armature current 
to be commuted can only hold so long as the commutating pole 
can be regarded as of constant reluctance, i.e. from no-load up to 
a certain limit of load. Owing to this effect of the leakage the 
proportion of the flank and side surfaces of the commutating pole 
in relation to its sectional area requires careful consideration. To 
secure the maximum sectional area with minimum surface, it may 
thus become advisable to employ pole-faces shortened so that their 
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axial length is less than that of the main poles or of the armature 
{L^ < L) and circular cores. 

The total and the useful fluxes can be measured on a machine 
that has been built without the use of a ballistic galvanometer by a 
convenient method described by H. E. Stokes. ^ A few turns of 
flexible wire of large area are wound round the commutating pole 
at its junction with the yoke to measure the total flux, and others 
round the pole-shoe to measure the useful reversing flux, and in 
each case are connected to a milli-voltmeter. The armature is 
fixed and the shunt coils are normallt^' excited. Current is then 
supplied to armature, series, and commutating-pole winding from 
a booster capable of giving 3 or 4 times the full-load current of the 
machine under test, and having a rheostat in its field which is 
separately excited. The current supplied is varied by means of 
the rheostat from zero up to the maximum that can safely be reached 
and back again. The change of the flux through the exploring 
coil will deflect the milli-voltmeter, and the rate of variation of the 
current must be such that steady voltage readings can be taken, 
say, every 3 seconds with simultaneous readings of current and time. 
The change of flux can then be calculated from the volts and time, 
and when integrated, a curve can be plotted connecting flux with 
exciting ampere-turns (Fig. 374). 

Typical curves of the flux-density in the commutating pole, 
and of the reversing flux-density in the air-gap under the commutat- 
ing pole-face are shown as and Bgy. in Fig. 374, from which it 
will be seen that the proportionality between the ordinates of the 
two curves which holds so long as the iron may be regarded as of 
constant reluctance is gradually lost as the current is increased. 
As the leakage flux increases, its passage with the useful flux through 
the iron absorbs more and more of the total ampere-turns on the 
commutating-pole. The useful flux increases to a maximum and 
then decreases until at a certain load the surplus of the total com- 
mutating ampere-turns over the ampere-turns expended on the iron 
is exactly equal to the armature ampere-turns as acting on the 
commutating pole air-gap ; no reversing flux can then flow, and 
the point x is reached. Beyond this load the difference between the 
total ampere-turns and the ampere-turns expended in dri\mg the 
leakage flux through the iron is less than the armature ampere-tums, 
and the flux in the commutating air-gap becomes reversed in 
direction. 

The case is made clear by Fig. 375. Both the commutating and 
the armature ampere-turns increase proportionately with the load 
current as shown by the inclined straight Hnes OAA' and OBB'. 

^ Commutating Pole Saturation in D.-C. Machines,” Trans. Amer. 

July, 1913, Vol. 32, p. 1527, which has been freely drawn upon in 
the present section, and to which the reader is referred for further details 
of the method. 

1 0 — (oOSo.q 
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Let tlie difference between the straight line OAA' and the curve 
OCC' represent the ampere-tums required over the iron, rising at 
first proportionately with the total flux, and later increasing more 
rapidly ; then the shaded difference between the curve OCC' and 
the straight hne, OBB' gives the effective ampere-turns available 
to drive the useful reversing flux through the commutating-pole 
air-gap. It will be seen that these are reduced to zero at the point 
X and current x. 

If the reversing flux-density OB' in Fig. 374 were correct to 
balance the inductive volts of the short-circuited sections with 
increasing current, then it will be seen that for any load above 
600 amperes unbalanced volts arise, and their amount at any load 
can be judged by such a diagram as that of Fig. 375. 

In order easily to plot such a curve when once the value of the 
commutating leakage permeance or its reciprocal, the reluctance 
Slir has been calculated, it is convenient to express the useful 
reversing flux < 5 ^^ or its density in the air-gap Bgy in terms of the 
total reversing and leakage flux “^ru-^zrO^of their density 
in the commutating pole B^^. 

Let AT^ = the total commutating-pole ampere-turns — TqJ , 
where T are the turns per pole and it is assumed that the whole 
of the armature current is taken round each commutating pole. 

Let ATi — the ampere-turns expended over the iron of the 
commutating pole = /' 


and let k = 


total ampere-turns per comm, pole 


total AT per comm, pole 
ATr TqJ 


armature AT per pole 

Tq 


Since 


AT^-JZI^f TqJ-JZIAf Tq-ZjAp 
1-257 {AT^-ATj) 


{AT,-ATP) . . . (203) 

Also approximately by equation (173) 

<f>r ■ = 1-257 (aT^ -■E_ == V257(AT^Ik- AT i) 

. A . = 1-257 (AT,-k. AT^) .... (204) 

Adding (203) and (204) together and substituting for 

k. _ 1.257 ATt {k - 1 ) 


35 r.- 1-257/' (B„,)Z,„ x 

Tq-Z,4p 


■ ^ir -i- kb 


Tq 


■Tq-Zj^p 


(205) 
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Hence by giving different values to fhe corresponding values 
of Bgy. can be found, and for each value of 


AT, = 


is found and can be expressed in terms of B,,^, 3.nd f' [B . 

In order that the useful reversing flux may rise in proportion to 
the inductive volts over a wide range, ^ it is necessary that 
should be as high as possible in relation to A high ratio of 

commutating-pole ampere- turns to armature ampere-turns, i.e. 

To 

a high value of , is also of advantage, but less so than a high 
° ZAP 

value of The introduction of a second air-gap by a brass 

liner, say f in. thick, between the foot of the commutating pole 
and its seating on the yoke, increases the ratio of commutating to 
armature turns and also incidentally reduces the leakage slightly - ; 
but such high-reluctance commutating poles are more feasible 
on rotary converters than on continuous-current generators. 

§ 43. Example with only half as many commutating poles as 
main poles. — The curves of Figs. 374—5 relate to a 500-k\V. 
machine with onh^ half as many commutating poles as main poles, 
and it will be seen how much useful information may be obtained 
from such curves. The machine is chosen for purposes of illustra- 
tion owing to the greater liability to saturation in such a design in 
which each commutating pole has to do double duty. The leading 
dimensions are given in Fig. 273, and an estimate upon the lines 
of this figure, with the several sections of the permeances reduced 
in proportion to the ampere-tums acting upon them and with the 
addition of flank permeance, shows that the total leakage permeance 
regarded as in parallel with the air-gap and acted upon by (AT, — 
AT^) may fairly be represented by — 79-5, or = 0-0126. 


In other words 


1-257 {AT,-ATi) 


wiU give a number of leakage 


lines <j>i, which when added to <j>, ^deld an average flux-density in 
the pole-core determining with sufficient accuracy the iron ampere- 
turns. From the data of the machine, = 108-5, = 30-5, 

== 1-16 X 0*381 = 0*442, = 212, 


X ^ _ 3 5 

(21x4) -60 


^ For other means for securing the same result by displacing half of the 
brushes on each brush arm relatively to the other half and supplying current 
to the com m utating pole only from the forward half, or by an auxiliary 
shunt winding on the commutating pole, see Miles Walker, The Diagnosing 
of Troubles in Electrical Machines^ pp. 346-352. 

* Miles Walker, loc. cit. 
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Thence 

_ X 108-5 X 0-0126- 1-257/' x 30-5 x 2-5 
~ 0-0126 X 212 -i- 3-5 X 0-442 

= 0-3245^,- 22-75/' 
and using this value for Bg^. 

ATr = 0-8 X lOS-5-5^, X 212) x 0-0126 -f- 30-5/' (5 
= 0-402 79-1/' 

Assuming the values of the second column in Table XIII for a 
wrought-iron forging, the values of the eighth column are thus 
found and are plotted in Figs. 374—5. 


TABLE XIII 


Bmr 


0-324B„, 

22-75 

^ I i^mr) 

^gr 

0.402B„,, 

79-1 

yU'iBmr) 

AT ^ 

10,000 

4 

3,240 

91 

3,149 

4,020 

316 

4.336 

14,000 

8-2 

4,540 

186 

4,354 

5,630 

649 

6,279 

15,000 

11 

4,860 

250 

4,610 

6,040 

870 

6,910 

16,000 

19-65 

5,190 

448 

4,742 

6,440 

1,555 

7.995 

17,000 

35 

5,506 

796 

4,710 

6,830 

2,770 

9.600 

17,500 

51-3 

5,665 

1,165 

4,500 

7,045 

4,060 

11,105 

18,000 

64 

5,830 

1,455 

4,375 

• 7,245 

5,060 

12.305 

18,500 

120 

6,000 

2,730 

3,270 

1 7,450 

9,500 

16.950 

19,000 : 

185 

6, 150 

4,210 

1,940 

1 7,650 

14,610 

22.260 

19,750 

281 

6,400 

6,400 

0 

. 7,950 

22,250 

30,200 


For very high saturations, the figures can only be regarded as 
approximations, but they well show the nature of the action as 
the reversing field declines to zero. The curves further show that 
the design fails to secure exact proportionality between the inductive 
volts and the reversing field within the working range of the armature 
current, due to saturation of the commutating pole-core. The 
correct reversing density would follow the line OB in Fig. 374, 
and the line OB' should fall on OB. The correct field is obtained at 
full-current, but for lesser values of the current there is over-com- 
mutation and at all over-loads there is under-commutation. This 
result is hardly to be avoided with only half as many commutating 
poles as there are main poles, and on this account the design has 
been chosen to illustrate the case. Actually the evil has been above 
over-estimated, since, as showm in Fig. 273, the thickness of the 
commutating pole can and should be increased towards the root, 
and the saturation and iron ampere-turns can be thereby reduced. 
The amount of the inaccuracy then left often does not warrant the 
expense of doubling the number of poles, even though each carries 
many less ampere-turns. An alternative design with twice as many 
commutating poles would call for Bg^ = 2330 at full-load and only 
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about 4000 AT^ per pole, but on 8 poles this would amount to 
32,000 in all. 

§ 44. Range of excitation of commutating poles. — The experi- 
ments of J. Rezelman with commutating poles show that the ratio 
of the maximum to the minimum excitation when sparks just begin 
to appear in both cases is much greater at low speeds than at high 
speeds. This may be explained upon the hypothesis that the 
brushes by their corrective action can make up for any over- or 
under-excitation when the inductive volts are themselves low. 
Further, as might be expected, at all speeds the range of excitation 
without sparking is much less in the case of copper and carbon 
brushes of high conductivity than in the case of high-resistance 
brushes (in a particular machine 1-45 as against IT 5), so that the 
excitation for the former must be much more nicely adjusted. 
Lastly, the minimum excitation is almost independent of the speed, 
and the possible range is almost entirely due to the over-excitation 
which becomes permissible especially at low speeds. 

§ 45. The proportions, etc., of commutating poles. — The com- 
mutating pole must be mechanically strong and well supported in 
order to prevent its being set into oscillation by the varying drag 
of the armature teeth as they pass under it. ^^Tlen it falls on the 
horizontal dLdsion of the magnet frame, its seating can be arranged 
eccentrically, as in Fig. 273. 

The shorter the air-gap, the greater the pulsation of the flux due 
to the varying position of the slot-opening in relation to the pole. 
Fig. 376 shows the diminution of the forked shape of the flux- 
density due to a slot centrally under the pole as the air-gap is 
increased. 

The width of the commutating pole in the direction of rotation 
must be at least equal to the tooth-pitch in order that the reversing 
field may not vaiy^ very greatly during the passage of a slot under it. 
As a second condition, if the slots contain several coil-sides in each 
layer, in order to keep each coil-side under the pole during the whole 
of the period of commutation, the width must with diametric 
winding be equal to the peripheral speed of the armature multiplied 
by the time of commutation plus the amount by which the hinder- 
most coil-side of a slot is displaced from its position for true uniform- 
ity as compared \\dth the foremost coil-side. Hence by addition 
of twice the expression of (199) to T x t?, the value of T being as 
in equation (190), the width of the commutating pole-face would 
be 

+ ^ - 1) = (*i + (205) 

which usually' averages about 1-66 to 1-75 times the tooth-pitch 
If the vending be long-chord, an additional tooth-pitch should be 
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added, but considerations of leakage usually forbid such an addition 
in full. Or the pole-shoes can be set aslant to the axis of the 
armature core, so as to increase the time of their action \\i.thout 
increasing the leakage. But in either case it must be remembered 
that the fringe from the sides has itself considerable effect in extend- 
ing the time of strong reversing action. In order to accommodate 
the commutating poles without bringing them too close to the miain 
pole-shoes, the ratio of the pole-arc to the pole-pitch is usually not 



Fig. 376. — Influence of air-gap on shape of commutating hux-curve. 
(After Rezelman.) 


more than 0-66 or even less, and there should be at least 3J- to 4 
slots in the zone between the main poles. Strictly speaking, in 
order to secure exact instantaneous balancing of the combined 
ohmic and inductive voltage in the short-circuited coil, the reversing 
field in a generator should rise in density from one side to the other 
by an amount- proportional to R = r N 2rg . hlh-^, but such 
refinements are not of value in practice. 

With a commutating pole-shoe of breadth 2^^, the edges may with 
advantage be sharply bevelled off (Fig. 377) as recommended by 
J. Rezelman. 

One other point of importance must also here again be mentioned. 
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In order to keep the circumferential breadth of the commutating 
pole within practical limits, and to minimize leakage between 
commutating pole- tip and main pole- tip, the armature winding 
should, as stated in § 26, be diametric or more nearly concentrated 
than would otherwise be advisable {see also p. 16/ for “ split coils 
with yj- variable, used in commutating-pole machines) ; the 
two sides of a short-circuited coil will then be acted upon by 
almost equal E.M.F/s from the reversing fields in which they 
are situated. 

With fairly wade commutating poles and 
such conditions that the brushes admit of 
some shifting backwards without sparking, 
their position ma\" be so adjusted as to pro- 
duce an appreciable compounding effect. 
Even when this cannot be secured, the regu- 
lation of a shunt- wound generator with com- 
mutating poles is usually good, and better 
than that of the machine without such 
poles. 

WTiile the copper on the field winding proper is reduced by com- 
mutating poles owing to the shorter air-gaps that may then become 
admissible, the efficiency of the machine is but little affected. But 
owing to the close proximity of the commutating and main coils, 
the ventilation of the field-magnet system is to some extent lessened 
as compared with the d^mamo of the same size without commutating 
poles, and this consideration must be duly allowed for in the design. 
Especially is it difficult to secure a low rise of temperature on the 
commutating coils at full-load or over-loads, and on this account 
it is common to wind the commutating poles with bare strip on 
edge {cp. Fig. 282). With large currents at low voltages, and on 
turbo-generators up to 250 volts, the commutating coil may be 
formed of a bare copper cylinder divided spirally to form a helix 
of a few turns. ^ 

The air-gap of the commutating poles on large machines with 
toothed armatures should not be less than to avoid undue heating 
of their polar surface by eddy currents. 

Experimentally the correct ampere-tums for the commutating 
poles are best obtained by separately exciting them and altering the 
excitation until the voltage read between two points touching on 
the commutator in fine with the edges of the brushes, and therefore 
is a minimum or as nearly zero as possible both for light-load 
and full-load armature currents. 

^ For illustrations and other details of machines with commutating poles, 
see !Miles Walker, T/ie Specification and Design of Dynayno-eleotric achinery , 
Chap. X\ III ; and Page and Hiss, " Direct-Current Design as influenced by 
Interpoles," Journ. Vol. 39, p. 570. 
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In order to adjust the winding of the commutating poles to the 
best amount for sparkless and cool running, a diverter may be used, 
formed of coils on an iron core, and so designed as to have the same 
time constant as the commutating coils ; otherwise, with a non- 
inductive resistance an undue proportion of the current will be 
shunted during rapid changes of the load. WTren the fluctuations 
of load are very rapid, as in traction work, a difhculty sometimes 
arises from the inability of the commutating field to follow with 
sufficient rapidity the change of the armature current which is to 
be commuted. The diverter can then be adjusted so as to shunt a 
greater proportion of the current momentarily through the comimu- 
tating poles and thereby to accelerate the change of the com- 
mutating field upon sudden increase of the load. ^ But apart from 
such use, it is best for the winding to be correct so as to dispense 
with any need for a diverter. 


§ 46. Experimental comparison of inductance of machines. — The apparent 
inductance of a section of the armature winding in the centre of the interpolar 
zone of a non-commutating-pole machine with the held-magnet circuit closed 
can be approximately measured by passing an alternating current of known 
value and frequency through it by means of two narrow brushes placed on 
the commutator sectors whch terminate the coil, and measuring the voltage 
between the brushes = 2r:f ^ (the resistance being negligible). The 
rest of the armature winding is then in parallel with the section under considera- 
tion, but if the frequency of the current is high, the great inductance and the 
higher resistance of the longer path allow only a negligible proportion of 
the total current to flow through it. 

This method may be extended by including between the brushes as many 

sectors ( -T— — ^12?^ as are short-circuited at a brush at a time, when — — ^ — — 
\ o Cj..27zfl 


Comparative figures may similarly be obtained for various machines with 
and without commutating poles when the field-magnet is removed as men- 
tioned in § 24 (b) and according to Karl Pichelmayer^ the results are borne out 
by measurements of the reversing field actually required. There is, however, 
in either case the theoretical objection that the frequency during the test is, 
say, only 50, while to be strictly comparable with that of commutation it 
should be perhaps 400 or 500, so that the damping is then different. ^ 

Another method of measuring the apparent inductance is to place narrow 
brushes on sectors of the commutator at their normal positions in regular 
work, and to pass an alternating current through the q paths of the armature 
winding in parallel ; the alternating voltage is then measured between the 

sectors adjacent to the brush, whence J/g = only — of the current 

passes through a section. ^ The voltage from the sector on which a brush 
rests across ( — coils on one side of the brush should be added to that 


1 Cp. R. Pohl, Journ. I.E.E., Vol. 40, p. 249 ; W. Hoult, ibid.^ Vol. 40, 
p. 630 ; and ^Miles Walker, The Diagnosing oj Troi^bles irz Electrical Machines, 
p. 345. 

2 Electrician, Vol. 70, p. 973, abstracted from E.T.Z., "Vol. 33, p. 1100. 
Cp. also J. Rezelman, RecJierches siir les Phenomenes de la Commutation. 

® Cp. Kiethammer, E.u.M., Vol. 30, p. 55 (21 Jan., 1912). 

^ A. Mauduit, p. 276. 
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coils on the other side of the brush to find the total effect 


from the simultaneously short-circuited sections. The results so obtained 
measure not only ^ -|- S » but also the voltage caused by rise and fall 
of the cross field due to the remaining sections of the armature which are not 
short-circuited when in normal work. They are therefore higher than those 
obtained by the first method in virtue of the cross field effect, and they measure 
the total inductance from the flux which has to be reversed through a coil 
during short-circuit as due to all the ampere-turns of the armature. If the 
brushes are on the line of symmetiry, the voltage across similar sections on 
either side of the brush are of" course alike, but when the brushes are displaced 
from the line of symmetry thevdifier, and in a machine without commutating 
poles they are naturally higher in the sections brought nearer to the pole-tips 
on the one side of the brush than in those on the other side which have been 


withdrawn from the pole-tins. 

§ 47. Experimental deterioination of short-circuit current. — If an armature 
coil is severed at some spot and the two free ends are connected to a pair 
of slip-rings, and if upon these rings rest brushes which are short-circuited 
by a standard low resistance of known amount, the current in the coil can be 
traced by the oscillograph through a complete revolution, i.&. not only when 
the coil IS under a pole but also in the brief periods when it is short-circuited 
by the brushes. The armature circuit still remains closed, and the insertion 
of the low resistance at the one point hardly aflects the conditions. Potential 
leads are taken from the ends of the low resistance to the oscillograph, and 
the current in the coil can thus be measured. By special arrangements the 
horizontal scale can be increased, and the curve of current-change during 
the period of short-circuit be extended, so as to enable the whole process to 
be carefully watched and recorded. Curves taken by this method^ show 
that the change of the short-circuit current is often extremely irregular 
owing to obscure secondary causes such as the exact bedding of the brush 
surface, yet they fully bear out all the conclusions that had been previously 
drawn on more 'theoretical grounds. When the brush position in a dynamo 
is advanced into too strong a reversing field, or is moved backwards into a 
strong field towards the trailing pole, the heavy current in the new or in the 
old direction is shown in the curves at the end or at the beginning of short- 
circuit by sharply pointed peaks which fluctuate violently when excessive 
sparking takes place. Even~w*hen no sparking takes place, if the brushes are 
too far forwards or backwards, considerable pulsations are set up in the 
magnetic field, the excess current in the short-circuited coils causing the value 
of the direct magnetizing turns of the armature and their effect on the field 
to pulsate with the frequenc57- of commutation. The main field through the 
entire magnetic circuit of yoke and poles is thus set into oscillation, which 
appears as a ripple in the wave of E.M.F. or current in a coil, while it is passing 
under the poles, especially towards the pole-tips. This shows that under 
such circumstances it is only approximately true to regard the apparent 
inductance of the coil as due solely to the field witliin the interpolar region. 
An excessive short-circuit current can, in fact, even affect the voltage given by 
a machine for the same number of ampere-turns on the field, and after allow- 
ance has been made for the actual value of the direct magnetizing turns 
(other than those of the short-circuited coils) due to the angle of lead or 
trail. 2 


^ See especially Journ. Vol. 33, pp. 54S, 5o7 (Dr. W. IVI. Thornton) ; 

p. 1023 (Dr. D. K. Morris and J. K. Catterson-Smith) ; Vol. 35, p. 430 (T. K. 
Catterson-Smith) ; Vol 3S, p. 176 (Prof. F. G. Baily and W. S. H. Cleghorne), 
where oscillograms are given of the current flowing through a sector into 
the brush, i.e. or C. Shenfer, Journ. Amer. I.E.E. Vol. 40, p. 848. 

- Cp. " Ueber Magnetische Wirkungen der Kurzschlussstrome in Gleichstrom- 
ankem,” by Dr. R. Pohl, Vol. 6, Samynlxtrig elektrotechnischer Vortrdge (Stutt- 
gart, Ferdinand Enke (1905) ). The similar effect with commutating poles is 
especially noticeable in the machine investigated by Prof. F. G. Baily and 
Mr. Cleghorne, Jozirn. I.E.E., Vol. 38, p. 171 ff. 
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§ 48. Brushes and brush-holders. — The width of each brush 
along the axis of the commutator is usually from to 2", the latter 
dimension being seldom exceeded, since it then becomes troublesome 
to maintain proper contact along its entire bearing surface. Hence, 
to carry any considerable current, two or more brushes are mounted 
in line on each brush-spindle, forming in effect one wide brush. 
This arrangement also renders it possible to adjust each brush 
separately, or even to remove one temporarily, without interrupting 




Fig. 37S. — Carbon brush.-liolder of hammer type. 


the current ; and this advantage is so great that evert’ dytnamo 
which is more than a toy is invariably furnished with at least two 
brushes on each arm, each brush being of such width that, if one 
be removed, the other can temporarily carrt’ the current of both. 

Ca7'bon brushes, in order to obtain sufficient contact-surface with- 
out unduly increasing the length of the commutator, are usually from 
Y' to 1 thick in the direction of rotation. They thus cover more 
than one sector, as a general rule two or three, and in cases of very 
narrow sectors as many as four ; but when this is the case a hard 
variety of carbon is to be recommended rather than a soft graphitic 
quality. As the conductivity approaches more and more nearly 
to that of a metal brush, it must be given a somewhat analogous 
width of, say, sectors. 

Carbon brush-holders may be classified under one or other of two 
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leading types. In the first or pivoted hammer ” type the more or 
less wedge-shaped block of carbon is fixed rigidly within its box, 
which forms the farther end of a pair of stamped or cast brass or 
aluminium cheeks ; these latter are pivoted on the brush spindle 
so as to be free to turn round it, were it not for the constraining 
action of the pressure spring (Fig. 378). In the second type, which 
is best for all medium, and high speeds, the brush is a rectangular 
slab, free to slide radially up or down in a guiding box, but pressed 
down by a helical, clock, or other spring (Figs. 379-3S1). In both 



Fig. 379. — Brush, box, with, sliding carbon, for brush, spindle of small machine. 

(W. H. Allen, Sons & Co., Ltd.) 

cases the carbon brush is nearly radial, although it may have a 
shght rake (about 10° from the radial line) in the direction of 
rotation, which reduces the tendency to “ chattering.'' In the 
second tt’pe the carbons require some attention, so that they may 
not become set fast in their boxes through dust and dirt ; but, on 
the other hand, they must not be too loose in fit, whereby they 
tend to take up different positions in the boxes according to the 
speed when this is variable, with consequent disturbance to their 
bearing surface. A clearance of about 6 mils circumferentially 
and 10 mils axiaUy is usually sufficient. The brush box should 
be fairly deep with perfectly smooth sides unbroken by slots or 
holes. It must be solid and substantial, and preferably not a 
sheet-metal stamping liable to become twisted, but cast. The 
lesser inertia of the sliding carbon as compared with that of box 
and carbon is a feature greatly in favour of the second type ; 
owing to it the pressure-spring can cause the brush to follow up any 
local unevenness in the commutator or departure from a perfectly 
circular track much more quickly. In Figs. 380a and b the brush 
boxes can be brought nearer to the commutator surface by being 
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slid along a lower set of grooves on the rack-work ; wear of the 
commutator can thus be followed up, and still the correct radial 
setting of the brushes is strictly maintained. Another type is shovm 
in Fig. 38 1. Here a flat spring exerts not onlv a radial pressure 




- K ' i* 

fc.V 


Fig. 3S0, a and c. — bet of brush, ooxes lor larger machine, and component parts 
(\V. H. Allen, Sons Sc Co., Ltd.) 


on the brush, but also a front-to-back pressure which keeps the 
trailing edge of the brush firmly against the side of the brush box 
and prevents the brush tilting. The spring, wFich can be moved to 
take up brush wear, can be lifted up and remain so for inspection 
of the carbon, while behind it in the working position are the two 
pigtails from brush to bracket. Each set of carbons is arranged in 
a joint brush box with thin division plates between them. 

In all cases a good electrical connexion directly between the 
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carbon and the fixed box or bmsh spindle is of vital importance. 
In the hammer type the brush may be wedged or drawn tight np 
into its box, with an interposed layer of copper gauze to form a 
good contact between the two ; the box is then joined by a flexible 
copper connector to the central part of the brush-holder, which is 
either clamped or screwed to the brush spindle. In the sliding 
type the brush is itself drilled with a hole into which is tightly 
wedged a flanged copper tube under one or both ends of which is 
spread the end of the flexible, the unflanged end of the tube being 



Fig. 381. — Brush bracket with springs down. 

(The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd.) 

then spun over a copper washer (Le Carbone) ; or the end of the 
flexible may be splayed out into strands which are worked up into 
the substance of the brush during its manufacture. In the 
Battersea connexion of the ^Morgan Crucible Co., the splayed- 
out ends, after insertion in a hole in the carbon, are firmly held 
by metallic powder compressed round them. Metal plates on the 
top of the brush are also used, sometimes of leaf metal bent over 
so as to form in efiect an additional spring, but in any case the 
use of solder is best avoided. The flexible copper connector is 
formed up into a twdsted pigtail with enough slack to allow of the 
carbon being vuthdrawm from the box for examination. Brushes 
coppered at the top are frequently used, but except when current 
is to be passed into some attachment fitting on to the carbon, the 
coppering is of doubtful advantage, since current passing by it 
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into the box tends to eat away the metal, and the need for it is 
removed by a thoroughly good flexible connexion. No current 
should pass through the pressure-spring or pressure-finger, and to 
prevent this the brush top is sometimes covered with an insulating 
cap. ^ 

§ 49. Causes o£ local sparking on particular sectors. — The 

pressure of the brush- tips on the commutator may be adjusted by 
altering the tension or pressure of the '' hold-on ” spring. " Jump- 
ing ” of the brushes, due to vibration of the machine when running, 
must be carefully avoided, since it will give rise to sparking, and on 
this account a substantial brush-carrier with strong but light 
brush-holders, capable of being firmly fastened, is an essential part 
of a well-designed and well-built d^mamo. The brushes should then 
bear lightly and evenly on the commutator. Any pressure beyond 
this should be avoided, since it will cause increased friction and wear. 
Occasionally, one or two sectors in a commutator wear down below 
the general cylindrical surface of the rest, and form what is known 
as a fiat : as the brushes pass over the faulty spot the circuit is 
momentarily broken and sparking occurs, which rapidly increases 
the evil. The development of a flat is often attributed to inequality 
in the wear-resisting properties of the sectors, but it is almost always 
due solely to sparking. Owing to a want of uniformity in the 
spacing of the winding on the armature surface, a particular section 
may be short-circuited when in an incorrect position ; its passage 
under the brushes is then accompanied by sparking, and the sector 
to which it is attached becomes worn. With carbon brushes it is 
especially important to employ a soft quality of mica having 
approximately the same rate of wear as that of the metal sectors. - 
Any recessing of the mica strips should be very slight and carefully 
done, the edges of the shallow grooves being slightly bevelled to 
prevent catching of the brush on them. Oil and dirt must never 
be allowed to collect in the grooves, since they carbonize and the 
former may have a solvent action on the adhesive material employed 
as cement in building up the mica plates. As an alternative to 
recessing the mica, brushes containing a small admixture of abrasive 
material are occasionally’ used in extreme cases of hard mica strips 
which tend to stand '' high ” in wear. 

'' Copper picking ” is one of the most troublesome ills to which 
carbon brushes are liable, and difficult to cure ; the conditions 
giving rise to it are but little understood, yet it would appear to 
be simply due to very’ small sparks carrying over particles of 
copper in the direction of the current from commutator to brush 

1 For many practical details in connexion with, brush boxes and brush 
gear, see yiiles Walker, The Diagyiosiyig of Troubles in Klectrical Machines^ 
pp. 30S-319. 

8 Chapter XIII, § 30. 
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(positive of a generator), and under some circumstances these 
adhere to the brush, plating its working face, even though no acid 
or moisture to cause electrodeposition is present. 

If an armature wire is broken or its connexion to the commutator 
becomes loose, violent sparking may be set up, and the faulty 
coil may then be located by running the machine until one sector 
becom.es pitted by the sparks. In a lap-wound armature the fault 
lies in the coil behind the marked sector against the direction of 
rotation ; in a wave-connected armature with as many sets of 




Fig. 382. — Paths of flux from surface Fie. 3S3. — Paths of flux from 
of 2-pole armature. pole-pitch with many poles. 

brushes as there are poles, it may be in either the coil behind or 
in that ahead of the marked sector. A complete break may be 
identified hy the greenish colour and snapping sound of the sparks. 

The length of the commutator should be such that the sets of 
brushes can be relatively staggered enough to overlap one another, 
so as to distribute the wear ; otherwise if there is any sideways 
movement of the armature, sparking may be set up by the brushes 
striking against the sides of the ridges formed when the brushes 
are exactly in line. With four or more sets of brushes, they are 
best staggered in pairs, so that a positive and a negative brush 
sweep over the same path. 

XOTE TO CHAPTER XX 

The Surface-of-Core axd Exd-coxxexiox Inductance of 
Continuous-current Armatures 

L The snrface-of'the-core permeance of an armature in air. — -(i) The per- 
meance within the polar arc. With a pair of diametric slots on the convex 
surface of a 2-pole armature in air, the paths of the flux embracing one slot 
are roughly as shovni by the half armature of Fig. 382 ; with many poles, 
so that the pole-pitch becomes nearly flat, the paths resembling ellipses 
become narrowed but still spread out widely into the surrounding space 
{Fig. 383). In both cases the paths are very nearly semicircles near to the 
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of approximation from diagrams similar to Figs. 382-3 for the two cases 
of ^ = 1, and of a core wdth so many poles that the pole-pitch becomes 
practically fiar. The results multiplied by 4w, i.e. are given in the two 

full-line curves of Fig. 384, and these show that the number of poles makes 
comparatively little difference. In fact, with a 4-pole machine a great step 
is made towards the case of a fiat core. 

The proportionate values of the flux-density in the two cases are indicated 
in the full lines 2 and 3 of Fig. 385. Naturally the greater curvature of 
the 2-pole case leads to its flux-density falling to the lowest value which 
it takes near 90®, the longer length of the paths not being fully compensated 
by their gradually increasing area. But in general the flux-density on the 
convex surface tends to become nearly uniform at some distance from a 
single slot, and the permeance exceeds that of the same region on a fiat core 
with lines assumed to be semicircular. The results being plotted on a base 
of electrical degrees, it becomes possible to make ready comparison of any 


4:7x(P for each 10° of arc. 



Electrical degrees from centre of slot. 


Fig. 385. — Integrated permeance for each 10® of arc. 


number of poles with the 2-pole case, and further to compare the case of an 
infinite number of poles or a fiat core, both with elliptic and wuth semicircular 
paths. 

If the permeance of a flat core with semicircular paths is integrated only 
np to 90 electrical degrees, i.e, over half the pole-pitch on either side of the 
central slot {pp. Fig. 386), the lowest curves of Figs. 384—5 are obtained. 
The density is seen from Fig. 385 xo fall oft too rapidly, and this is borne out 
by experiment. ^ But in the ordinary formula for the inductance of two 
parallel wires in air or on a flat core, the permeance in relation to one wire is 
integrated from the one wire to the other ware. When, however, the actual 
resultant distribution of the flux is drawn, and assumed as the basis of calcula- 
tion as in Figs. 382-3, it would be incorrect to proceed forwards with the 
integration past the horizontal diameter of Fig. 382 or past the dividing line 
of the pole-pit<^ of Fig. 383. It is then only necessary to integrate the 
permeance backwards from 90°, i.e. from the centre point betw'een the tw'O 
coil-sides, and the magnetic effect of the second coil-side appears in the. 
resultant paths and the areas of the tubes. With semicircular lines, as in 
Fig. 386, the paths foUowred by the fictitious separate fluxes attributed to 
each coil-side intersect ; in actual fact the flux close to the centre betw^een 
the two wires continues onwards nearly in a straight line and the actual paths 
are nowhere truly circular. In order then to compare the results obtained 
on the semicircular assumption with those actually holding, some account 
must be taken of the semicircular flux beyond the pole-pitch. But the wrhole 
of the flux from 90® onwards to 180° must not be directly added to each of 
the steps backwards in the lower curve of Fig. 384 ; for w'e are not at present 
making any assumption as to the arc covered by the current-carrying coil-sides, 

^ J» Rexelman, Phinovnenes de la Commutation, pp. 65—7. 
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and it is tlierefore not known wben tke opposite coil-side is reached and the 
M.M.F. of the first coil-side begins to be neutralized and finally to vanish. 
A just comparison is, however, made if in Fig. 3S6 for ever\^ step of, say, 10 
degrees backward from 90® towards 0°, an equal step forward froni 90® 
toward ISO® is made. WTien this is done, the upper dotted curves of 
Figs. 3S4-5 are obtained, and it vdll be seen how nearly the two treatments 
coincide in the case of a flat core or indeed for any number of poles from 
four upwards. 

All the curves of Fig. 3S4 approach infinity at their upper end, but it must 
be remembered that with only a single slot the upper limit is fixed by half 
the angle corresponding to the width of the slot opening, or again if a wind- 
ing spread over several slots or over some arc were being considered, the 
difference of magnetic potential acting between the ends of the tubes con- 
tinually diminishes as the centre line of the coil-side is approached and at the 
centre becomes zero, so that the flux and the inductance always remains finite. 



Fig. 386. — Calculation of permeance with flat core 
and semicircular paths. 

It will be observed that, for a normal polar arc = 0-7 of the pole-pitch, 
the integrated permeance up to 13^® is fairly represented by 477'? = 9*5 for 
any number of poles when the armature is in air. To this must further be 
added some allowance for the lines spreading out laterally on each side of 
the core.i so that the density of the flux on the surface of the core at its edges 
is greater than in the centre. 

Finally, therefore, the permeance in air wdthin the arc normally covered 
by the pole-faces may with considerable accuracy be said to be of "the order 
4 t 7? =10, and this value will be here adopted. The reason for the division 
of the surface into the two portions covered and not covered by the poles 
has been already explained in Chapter XX, § 24 (&) . 

(ii) We now pass to the consideration of the equivalent permeance joy flux 
within the interpolar arc. When a magnetizing coil has its turns divided into 
groups and lodged in slots, the general outline of the actual course which the 
flux lines within the span of the magnetizing slots follow is roughly indicated 
in Fig. 387 {c), from which it will be seen that in the slots on either side of 
the central slot with an uneven number, or of the central pair with an even 
number, the flux crosses the slots in a more or less slanting direction {cp. 
Fig. 309). 

Xowr in the previous calculation of the slot inductance (Chapter XX, 
§ 24 {a ) ) , each slot has been credited with its own local system of flux, which 
passing transversely across the slot or its mouth w’ould yield in each tooth 
radial bands in opposite directions, as shown in Fig. 387 {a). With tw^o slots 
onlAT, the exact centre line of the intervening tooth can carry' no flux, since 
from considerations of symmetry the M.IM.F. of the one slot acting, say, 
outw’-ards is balanced by" that of the other slot acting inwards. The effect of 
the second slot decreases as we proceed aw'ay from the centre hne of the 
intervening tooth to the -wall of the first slot, and vice versa, so that taking 


J. Rezelman, loc. cit., p. 15. 
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any section across rhe tooth the local flux-density is a maximum at the wall 
and thence decreases up to the centre line of the tooth where it changes 
direction. The same applies equally to every’ pair of adjacent slots, so far as 
any local system of lines peculiar to each slot is concerned (Fig. 3S7 {a) ). 




■(h) 



Fig. 3S7. — Paths of flux (d) corresponding to slot inductance, (b) in 
bands linked with one or more slots, (c) resultant. 


hTow the transversal component of the actual lines of Fig. 3S7 (c) crossing 
the slots is already taken into account in the slot inductance previously con- 
sidered. In calculating therefore the surface-of-the-core inductance, the 
system of Fig. 387 (a) only requires to be supplemented by a symmetrical 
system of bands of flux common to groups of slots or to the "slots as a whole 
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(Fig. 3S7 (b) ) . The action may be roughly explained by sa\-ing that a portion 
of the joint flux due to the M.M.F. of the two central slots 1 and 1' is carried 
onwards across slots 2 and 2' by the M.M.F. of rhese latter ; this joint flux 
must not therefore be treated as partly linked with slots 2 and 2", since these 
linkages have already been taken into account in the slot inductance. 
Similarly, a part of the joint flux due to the M.M.F. of the wires in slots 2, 1, 1', 2' 
is carried onwards across the slots 3 and 3', and so on. It will be seen that 
the separate fluxes of Fig. 3S7 (a) and (6) at that edge of each tooth which is 
nearer to the centre are additive, but that at the edge of each tooth which 
is farther from the centre they are in opposite directions. The actual result 
is that the flux-density across a section of each tooth decreases as we proceed 
from the inner wall nearer to the centre to the outer wall farther away, the 
flux being as it were driven across the slot into the next tooth. Or the same 
effect may be described by saying that the flux embracing the outer slots is 
drawn inwards across the slots. Wfliether we say that the actual flux is 
expanded further outwards from the centre or contracted inwards depends 
entirely upon the point of view adopted, and each is equally true. 


— H 



0-79rtJU^ 


f«) 



a) 


Fig. 3SS.- 


-Calculation of inductance from lines linked with one or more slots, 
{a) even, (o) uneven in number. 


In the case of an even number of magnetizing slots, each half of the central 
tooth continues to carry flux in opposite directions, and in the account given 
above it is assumed that this is the only tooth of which this is true. It is, 
however, possible that if the local flux is vert’ strong as compared with the 
joint flux, the M.M.F. of other slots may be able to establish partially its own 
local system as an actuality, but in this case it will only be wnthin some 
contracted area, and the local flux will be driven into a narrovrer and narrower 
strip down the edge of each tooth further from the centre as the joint M.M.F. 
of the ampere-turns increases with increasing numbers of slots embraced 
by the symmetrical flux. 

This possibility is. however, greatest when the armature is in air, since then 
the symmetrical field is weakest and the length of path in air increases 
somewhat as the ampere-conductors increase so that the density of the 
symmetrical field does not much increase. 

An exact determination of the distribution and magnitude of the local 
fluxes linked with certain slots out of the total group would be a mathematical 
problem of great complexity, even w'hen the iron is neglected as being by 
comparison infinitely permeable. Its solution would also only be true for 
the particular machine possessing the assumed relative dimensions of slot 
and tooth. 

In order, then, to calculate the bands of symmetrical flux and to use up 
all the available air-space, it will be best to imagine the ampere-tums of each 
slot concentrated into a line down the centre of the slot. With an uneven 
number of slots (Fig. 388 (&)), the central slot is embraced by its own semi- 
circular flux at its mouth, and the remaining bands will also be assumed to 
be semicircular. With an even number of slots (Fig. 38S {a) ) the central 
pair have their own small local flux, and it wall be better as an approximation 
to assume paths for the joint bands formed by quadrants struck from the 
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centre of the slots nearest the middle and joined by straight lines of length 
The extension of the symmetrical flux over the slot openings is not far from 
correct since, in proportion to the total length of path in the air, only a short 
distance is required to complete the path into the inner edges of the slot 
opening. 

With tvDO slots equally filled vdth conductors {cp. Fig. 3SS {a) ), each slot 
will be capped by its ovm local flux ; this may be assumed to follow semi- 
circular paths on the outer sides, and thence to spread out with reduced density 
until it dies away to zero on the centre line of the middle tooth under the 
action of the opposing M.M.F. of the second slot. At a certain point along 
the tooth outside the pair of slots, the flux linked with both slots begins, 
the di\dding line occurring when the M.IXI.K. of one slot divided by the reluct- 
ance of its path is equal to the M.M.F. of two slots divided by the reluctance 
of the alternative path. Let x be the fraction of the tooth width at which 
the boundary hne falls : then the fraction x is given by the relation 


r:{xw^2.-^ O-Szt'a) O-dzc/;}) 


1 /I 1\2£^3 

^ - rt (2 Tt) te;,, 

or in terms of the tooth-pitch. 




so that the local flux linked only with one slot always ends at a distance of 
— ~ -r ^ = ^1 -7- = 0 * 818^1 from the centre line in the 


case of a flat core. Owing to the convex curvature of the armature, the real 
value of X is somew'hat greater, but the diflerence is negligible. 

The permeance of the local flux is then 


2.3 4 ‘“a . (_ 2 “) 2-3, /2 

2*3 

.With = 2*5 a; 3 , this is equal to X 0*202, and the coefncient in relation 
to jj, is 

i X 9-2 X 0-202 = 0-93 

The permeance of the joint flux up to the pole-tip is 



and if = 2-5 w^, 

= ¥ ^ 0-296 - 0.235) 


Adding 10 for the region normally under the poles, the coefficient for the total 
equivalent permeance is 


h = 9-2 log X 0-296- 0-285 -f 0-93 -j- 10 

\Ap X 22/3 y 

The curve for i- = 0-5 in Fig. 360 is thus obtained. 

Jb 

Trial with and = 2wg shows that but little difference is produced 

by change in the ratio of z£j^ : ; the local flux is reduced, but the joint flux 

is increased, and on the whole there is a shght increase- 
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Wlien tlie stiort-circinted coil-sides are not equally divided between tlie 
two slots, let / = the number of coil-sides short-circuited in that slot which 
has the grearer number, and let g = the smaller number of the other slot. 
The local flux of the f group naturally exceeds that of the g group and demands 
more width on the tooth-crown on either side of the j slot. The centre of 
gravity as it were of the total flux is thus shifted towards the f group. It 
may, however, wdth sufficient accuracy be assumed that the dividing line 
between the local fluxes and the joint flux is simply shifted, so that the mean 
value ^ equally fiLh-fi s.o-s. The lesser arc and 

permeance on the / side between the diffiding line and the pole-rip will further 
be practically balanced by the greater arc and permeance on the g side up 



Fig. 3S9. — Calculation of permeance for centremost slot out 
of a number. 


to the other pole-tip. On such approximate assumptions the second and 
fourth curves of Fig. 360 are obtained, and analogouslv those for 3 and 4 slots. 
(Figs. 361, 363.) 

The curves for one slot and for the central or the slot nearest to the centre 
out of 2, 3, 4, 5 slots, in each case equally filled, are collected in Fig. 3S9, from 
w'hich it will be seen that the curves for 2 and 4 slots are but httle higher 
than those for 3 and 5 slots respectively. This might be expected from the 
comparatively small amount of flux between the central pair of an even 
number of slots, and the fact that with an even number no one slot is linked 
with all the flux. 

If the back pitch yj.’- reckoned in slots is made = <^’ 3 — 1)1^ as recommended 
in Chapter XI, § 12 (equation 49), the advantage is gained that the c coils 
corresponding to a slot can be taped up into a joint composite coil for inser- 
tion into the slots as a whole. But the divergence of from S/2p may 
then be appreciable (especially in the wave-connected armature with SI2p 
fractional), and consequently "the spread of the short-circuited coil-sides in 
the commutating zone calls for a proportionately wide commutating pole- 
shoe {cp. Fig. 364). In such cases, in order to lessen the necessary width 
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of the commutating pole-face, it may become advisable to adopt two values 
for the back slot-pitch, e.g. with 6 coil-sides per slot, two of the c coils to 
have = (^b “ remaining third coil to have the longer back 

slot-pitch of -T- 1- The composite coil is thus '' split," and the two divi- 
sions of the one coil-side must be separately taped and inserted separately 
as an upper layer in two slots. But the average pitch of the three is now 
n- or in general it is -h a fraction, which may be more nearly equal 

to S.2p and closely approach the diametric case. 

The effect of such *' split ” coils is to modify such diagrams as those given 
in Fig. 36-4 for a back slot-pitch, which, is the nearest to the pole-pitch ; 
intermediate cases are obtained, and both the slot and core-surface per- 
meances are affected. While beneficial from the standpoint of commutating- 
pole width, it destroys complete similaritr” between all the component coils. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that so far as commutation is 
concerned, the last coil in a slot to be commuted is already under condi- 
tions different from those of its leading neighbours in the same slot. The 
advantage or otherwise of the arrangement therefore depends on the 
circumstances of the case. 



I H E 


- 6 — 


Fig. 391. 



Fig. 392. 


IT. The end-connexioii permeance. — ^The inductance of the end-connexions 
of a coil of a barrel-wound armature is in strictness not simply proportional 
to their length, since it depends upon the shape of the coil and the area of 
the path which is traversed by the lines linked with the ends. In the case of 
a circular coil entirely in air or half embedded in iron throughout its length, 
so that every centimetre length is exactly similarly circumstanced, the area 
corresponding to a centimetre length of the periphery- is a wedge-shaped sector ; 
since the density of the lines decreases towards the centre, a square centimetre 
near the periphery- of the ring is of more account than one near the centre ; 
hence, as the diameter and length of a turn are increased, the lines per centi- 
metre length of the periphery- and per C.G.S. current-turn rise very?' slowly-, 
and become fairly*, constant. "V^dien surrounded entirely- by- air, this point at 
which the curve of lines per centimetre length becomes nearly^ fiat is reached 
when a diameter of 50 centimetres is exceeded, and a figure of some 8 to 10 
lines per centimetre length is reached. With a rectangular coil free in air 
the same effect is present ; the maximum number of lines per centimetre 
length is necessarily- obtained when the coil is square, but the reduction as 
the coil is narrowed is not very marked until one pair of parallel sides is less 
than 20 centimetres apart. ^ The V-shaped end-connexions of a barrel-wound 
coil, each of length V centimetres, if grouped together (Fig. 390), approach 
fairly closely- to the case of a circle in air, and may- be replaced thereby if 
w-e ignore the influence of the proximity- of the iron core ; in a bar-wound 
armature with involute end-connectors which lie more closely- to the core, 
a somewhat higher inductance would be reached. 

It is therefore practically legitimate to treat the end-connectors as linked 
with a certain flux per centimetre length, and the inductance of the ends 
of a drum-coil w-hen barrel -wound may be approximated as follows. At each 

end the end-connexions of coils run side by- side, where 


^ H. M. Hobart, “ Modern Commutating Dvnamo Machinerv," Jovirn. 
Vol. 31, pp. 185 ff. " " 
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number of sections short-circuited simiiltancousU’- at one brush, and between 
the considered coil and the remainder there is mutual inductance. Let d, = 
the diameter of a circle whose periphery is equal to that of the group o^f 
coil-ends, inclusive of insulation and any air-gaps which there mav be between 
them (Fig. 391, where, e.g. the peripheiy' of the dotted circle is "equal to the 
periphery of the rectangular packet of three coil-ends, each containing four 
wires) . The circle of Fig. 390 equivalent to the two V-shaped sets of a barrel 
armature has a radius of r = The permeance of a cylinder of air round 

the coil-ends, of width dx (Fig. 392), and extending along half the circle 

I'dr 

corresponding to the connexions at one end of the armature, is , if we 

neglect its gradual contraction towards the centre of the circle ; this is acted 
upon by a IVI.M.F. of Arzujj^. An element of the inductance is therefore 
j y' ^-VR-jJ'dx ^ ^,dx , , . , , 

d ^,1, = ~ TT* integral of dx 'x between the limits 

of the radius r of the complete equivalent circle and the radius d.^ 2 of the 
small circle representing the section of the coils is 


/i f = P. - 2 = \ i] = - 3 


log.„--0.45 


If a and h are the two dimensions of the packet, i.e. its height and width 
(Fig. 391) so that its peripherj'- is 2(a fc) == rzd^, it is simpler to retain these 
terms, and we have 

?) = -'^ ^°S 

The self and mutual inductance of one end of length V would therefore be 


-=''2ic(2-3 1og^) 


X 10-s 




X log - 


X 10~® henr\-3 


and the value for insertion in (IS/) would be 

/' 




X log 


{a - b) 


An exact expression 


This slightly exceeds the true value even for a circle, and more exactly if 
the V-shaped ends are grouped together to form a square (Fig. 393) instead 

I' 

of a circle the logarithmic term becomes log > - 

’ • ' *^ [61 — o) 

for the circular approximation would in fact give the 
maximum for a given value of V , and the more pointed 
the V, the less the inductance : but the above expression 
is sufficiently near to the truth. 

But though a single end-connexion or a small group 
of end-connexions by themselves would be encircled 
by the above flux, in their actual position on a barrel- 
wmund armature in two layers their case is quite 
different. Just before commutation the current-sheets 
on either side of them in the same layer are in oppo- 
site directions, and may be allow^ed to cancel one 
another on each side of the end-connexion considered, 
but in addition the half end-connexion in the upper 
layer finds itself crossing nearly at right angles a 
current-sheet in one direction, and the half end-con- 
nexion in the lower layer finds itself below a current-sheet crossing it at right 
angles in the opposite direction. If, therefore, both layers are cut through 
at various points down the V, and the direction of the axial component of 



Fig. 393. — Length 
for calculation of 
permeance of V 
end-connexion. 
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the current^ is marked, the general efiect is that one leg is situated above 
currents in the opposite direction, and this leg changes during commutation 
(Fig. 394). The ^same is also true of the circumferential components. The 
consequence is that the end-connexion does not start with the full value 
of the flux as above calculated, nor does it end with the full value reversed. 
As an approximate allowance then something over half will be taken, and 

(189) 





commutation . 

Fig. 394, — Currents in double-layer end-connexions 
in relation to short-circuited loop. 



Fig. 395. — -Total field from double-layer 
end-connexions. 


The same result must follow with perfect linear commutation if the end- 
connexions are assumed to move through the actual armature end-field fixed 
in space {cp. Chapter XX, § 31). In the actual end-connexions sheets of current 
cross one another in directions nearly at right angles in the upper and lower 
layers respectively. Their resultant magnetic effect at any spot is therefore 
that due to an equivalent single sheet of current which is the resultant of the 
two. 'When the end-connexions of a pole-pair are thus analysed they resolve 
themselves into a pair of triangular current-sheets in which the magnetizing 
current fiows axially, and a pair of similar triangular sheets in which the current 
flows circumferentially. Joining up the strips of current, the field as shown 

^ For axial ” and circumferential " component currents in the end- 
connexions, cp. Chap. XIX, § 2. 
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by th.e dots and crosses in Fig. 395 is found to change its direction at the centre 
between two commutation zones, to be a maximum at each commutation zone, 
and to decrease in density towards the outer edge of the winding. The end- 
connexions of diametric loops in the middle of their commutation form the 
boundaries of the triangular current-sheets, and with linear commutation 
these latter remain perfectly fixed in space. If therefore be the maximum 
value of the fiux-density near to the armature and this falls on at a uniform 
rate to zero at the apex of the V, the E.M.F. induced in one end-connexion 


of a coil is 


2 X ^ sin a 


X V 


The density is roughly 


, - 


-n 

X Tt 


4 JZ sin a 


and thence by substitution, the E.M.F. of the end is 

X 20 sin2 Q X X 10-s 

± b 

so that ?/ = 20 ^ sin- a, and if « = 30°, = 5 which is of the 

b b 

right order of figures. 

Ounng to the mutual inductance from coil-sides short-circuited in the same 
slots but in another layer, the simple addition of the axial width of the air- 
ducts to the length V of the end-connexion, as recommended on p. Ill, 

is not strictlv correct and slightlv under-estimates the effect ; cp. F. Unger, 
Vol.'36, p. 161, and E.T.Z., Vol. 41, p. 627. 
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THE HEATING OF DYNAMOS 

§ 1. Rise ot temperature in dynamo at work. — Xo subject is of 
greater importance, alike to the designer and the user, than the 
question of the heating of dwamos. The continuous generation 
of heat in the armature and magnet-windings of all dynamos, so 
long as they are at work, is a necessary consequence of the passage 
of the current through their coils, and the appearance of this heat 
implies that a corresponding amount of energy is lost,"' in so far 
as no useful work is derived from it. All that can be done from the 
point of view of economy is to minimize the amount of the heat 
which is thus generated, so as to obtain a reasonably high efficiency, 
suited to the circumstances of any given case. Apart, however, 
from the question of the amount of heat produced every second, or 
its rate of generation in watts, there is the further and equally 
important question of the temperature to which any part of the 
d\mamo is thereby raised- Whether it be the field-magnet coils or 
the armature which is the source of heat in question, when the machine 
is set to work the temperature of their mass gradually and continu- 
ously rises above the temperature of the surrounding air, until, 
finaUy, the rate at which the heat is generated is balanced by the 
rate at which it is carried off by radiation, convection, and con- 
duction. Evidently the rise of temperature depends essentially 
upon the amount of cooling surface provided and its actual effective- 
ness in dissipating heat, and, this being so, it follows that it may be 
regulated so as not to exceed a certain maximum, if the amount of 
cooling surface be duly proportioned to the watts expended. 
Careful consideration of the matter is necessary for the following 
reasons. A large range of temperature is disadvantageous to the 
working of a dynamo through its effect on the regulation of its 
voltage. A high temperature is detrimental through its effect on the 
efficiency of the machine ; and still more so on account of its effect on 
the durability of the insulation. Each of the three reasons will 
now in turn be considered, the last being of the greatest importance. 

§ 2. Disadvantage of large temperature range. Lesser constancy 
of voltage. — Owing to the rise in temperature of a dynamo 
when at vrork, the separately-excited or shunt-wound machine 
requires the P.D. applied to its exciting coils to be raised if the same 
number of ampere-turns is to be maintained when the field-winding 
is hot as when it is cold ; while, if the terminal voltage of the d\mamo 
is to be kept constant, its internal E.M.F. must be increased in 
order to compensate for the increased loss of volts over the heated 
armature coils, and this necessitates either a further increase in the 
exciting P.D. or a higher speed of rotation. Usually’’, therefore, 
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allowance must be made for the heating of the machine in the 
design of its adjustable field rheostat. 

Similarly, the self -regulation of the compound- wound machine 
for constant potential is injuriously affected by the differences in 
the resistances of its shunt, series, and armature coils when hot 
and when cold ; if correctly compounded when cold, the constancy 
of the potential must necessarily be inferior when it is hot, or vice 
versa. In fact, in designing compound-wound machines it is 
especially important that the rise of temperature of the field-magnet 
winding be not so great as to affect seriously the compounding action 
of the two sets of coils, and it should preferably be limited at the 
most to about 30° C. or 55° F. on the surface. 

§ 3, Disadvantages of high temperatures. Increase of electrical 
resistance. — In the next place, the higher the temperature of any 
portion of the electrical circuit of a d\-namo, the greater is the loss 
of volts and also of energy.' due to the passage of a given current 
through it. The limits of temperature within which d\Tiamos are 
worked under average conditions may be taken as 20° C. and 60° C., 
or, sa\', 70° F. and 140° F., the former corresponding to an average 
value for the temperature of surrounding air in the engine or d\Tiamo 
room, and the latter to an ultimate temperature which it is usual 
for the coils to attain when the djmamo is worked continuously, 
or for man 3 ’ hours together, at its normal output. 

Between 0° C. and 100° C. the resistivity of annealed copper 
increases uniformly with the temperature, i.e. follows a straight-line 
law. If this law still held strictly at lower temperatures, the resist- 
ivity would be zero at some low temperature, just as the volume 
of a perfect gas would be zero at the absolute zero of temperature. 
Taking the International Electrotechnical Commission’s (1913) 
figure of 0*00427 per 1°C. for the temperature coefficient (at con- 
stant mass) of 100 per cent, conductivity copper at 0° C., rhe inferred 
zero of resistivity will occur at 

0*00427 

We then have „ 

^ i- 


where T'° is the initial temperature and i° the rise above both 
in degrees Centigrade, or 


= - 234-5° C. 1 = - 390° F. 

(r° 4- T) — 234*5 
T° -f- 234*5 


where T° and F are in degrees Fahr. 

1 The same figure is also adopted, by the British Engineering Standards 
Committee (Standardisation Rules for Electrical Machinery Xo. 72 (1917), 
Art. 77). The sequence of the figures for Centigrade degrees renders them 
easy to remember. 
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Further, Messrs. Wolff and Dellinger^ have shown that within 
practical limits the conducti\dty and temperature coefficient are 
proportional to a high degree of accuracy, so that, if the conduc- 
tivity at 0^ C. is 98 per cent, of the standard at 0° C., the temperature 
coefficient will be 98 per cent, of 0-00427 at 0° C., or its temperature 
of zero resistivity becomes 

1 234-5 

- 0-98 X 0-00427 ~ ~ 0-9S 


If = the measured resistance at a known temperature 
»» »» ,, an unknown ,, 

R 

^ (^ 1 ° -r 234-5) - 234-5 in degrees Centigrade 
R 

= ^ (^ 1 ° -i- 390) - 390 „ „ Fahrenheit. 

ZCti 

From the two measured resistances therefore the mean temperature 
Tg® of a winding which has resistance R^j^ at temperature can 
be at once determined, and also the rise in temperature as 


tr° = Fg® - 


= 234-5^^^ 


R. 


~ — — (234-5 + Fi°) in degrees Centigrade 

. (207) 

• - Fi° 


'•Tl 




The temperature coefficient giving the increase in resistance 
per degree rise being 1/(234-5 i- F° C.) or 1/(390 -{- T° F.), the 
ratio of the increased resistance for a given rise of temperature 
to the original resistance evidently depends upon the starting point, 
i.e. upon the temperature at which the original resistance is measured; 
thus the percentage increase for each degree becomes greater as 
the starting point is lowered, and vice versa, as shown by the following 
table — 


Temper ature at which the giveyz 
initial resistance holds. 

Increase in resistance per ohm oj 
initial resistance. 

“C. 


per 

per °F. 

0 

■ 4^ 32 

0-00427 

0-00237 

5 

: 41 

0-00418 

0.00232 

10 

50 

0-00409 

0-00227 

15 

59 

0-00401 

0-00223 

20 

68 

0-00393 

0-00218 

25 

: 77 

0-00385 

0-00214 

30 

86 

0-00378 

0-00210 

35 

95 

0-00371 

0-00206 

40 

. 104 

0-00364 

, 0-00202 


Bulletin of the U.S. Bureau of Standards, Vol. 7. 
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To take a numerical instance, the increase in the resistance of 
the copper wire on an armature which rises 72° F. (40° C.) above 
the temperature of the air of the dynamo room when this is 70° is 

72 X = 72 X 0-00217 = 0-156, 

or 15|- per cent, of its initial resistance at 70° F. But if R is calcu- 
lated during the process of design from a table of resistance at a 
standard temperature of 68° F. (20° C.), the percentage increase is 
0-2183 for each degree Fahrenheit, ^ and R hot at 142° F. is 
(1 -f 0-002183 X 74) = 1-1615 times R cold at 68° F. ; while from 
a standard initial temperature of 60° F. the temperature coefficient 
is 0-00222, so that the hot resistance would be T182 times its cold 
resistance, calculated from the wire table for 60° F. 

In the case of coils \^dth a large number of layers, as already 
explained in Chapter XVI, § 16, the mean temperature as deduced 
from measurement of the resistance is considerably higher than 
that of the surface as measured by a thermometer placed in contact 
with the outer insulating covering of the conductors. Thus 
our previous calculation (Chapter XVII, § 8), for a depth of winding 
of 2J-'', was finally based on a mean rise of temperature for the 
well ventilated coil 1 -59 times the surface rise ; for with a surface 
rise of 45° F. the increase of its resistance will then be about 
0-218 (45 X 1-59 -i- 2) = 16 per cent, of its resistance cold at 68° F., 
the temperature of the surrounding air in the engine room w'hen the 
machine is at work being assumed to be 70° F. Such considerable 
percentages show that the effects of heating must on no account be 
neglected in designing machines or in estimating their efficiency. 
Even in armatures with a single layer of conductors, if they are the 
rotating portion, there may be a divergence of some 30 per cent, 
between their actual temperature as deduced from measurements of 
their resistance immediately after stopping and the temperature 
measured by a thermometer laid on their exterior. ^ Measurements 
of the rise of resistance, therefore, if taken to a high degree of 
accuracy, give more information than the temperature of the exterior 
as measured by the thermometer, although in the case of armatures 
their ver^^ low resistance may necessitate the use of a Thomson 
double bridge or other suitable method. 

§ 4. Deterioration of insulating materials. — But, thirdly, and of 
chief importance, if the temperature of any coil becomes very high, 
the cotton or other fibrous material commonly used for the insulating 
covering of the copper wires will be burnt or charred ; the insulation 

1 The approximate figure 0-22 has been given in Chapter XVI, § 16, and 
employed in Chapter XVII, § 8. 

® E. Wilson, " The Heating of Dynamos,” Electrician (11th Oct., 1895). 
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between neighbouring turns is thus broken down, and the short- 
circuiting which ensues is only terminated by complete collapse. 
A “ bumt-out ” armature may be the result of an accidental short- 
circuiting of the machine, the heat from the excessive current almost 
instantaneously raising the temperature so much as literally to burn 
the insulation. Quite apart, however, from such accidental heating 
the result of continually working a machine at a high temperature is 
a gradual deterioration in the toughness and mechanical strength of 
all fibrous insulating coverings. Slowly but surely, they become 
charred and rotten, the cotton or oiled linen crumbling away when 
touched, and the blackened paper and press-spahn becoming 
excessively brittle ; so that, although the insulation resistances 
may still remain very high, the liability to a breakdown is enor- 
mously increased. The cotton covering of internal layers of wire 
which have been continuously subjected to high temperatures may 
be found to be a mere charred powder, which can be wiped away 
with the finger. ^ 

Although fibrous materials in general have a very long life if an 
ultimate temperature of 90° C. is never exceeded, yet as soon as 
100° C. is exceeded, their mechanical strength is so speedily and so 
seriously impaired that they fail to maintain the requisite mechanical 
distances between conductors and conducting structures. The 
longevity of even low^-voltage machines may thus become reduced 
to a matter perhaps of weeks instead of years. ^ 

§ 5- Maximum permissible temperature. — The ultimate tempera- 
ture attained by a d^mamo when at w’ork is thus of the utmost 
importance, and practically it is the ultimate temperature of the 
insulation which is decisive when from considerations of durability 
we are led to fix a maximum temperature wdiich no part of the 
machine should exceed in continuous working. 

By the use of insulating materials, such as mica and micanite, 
which may by contrast with cotton and paper be called fireproof, 
very high temperatures become permissible, such as 150° C. or 
300° F. Field-magnet coils of thin and wide copper tape can be 
successfully insulated wdth thin mica or asbestos sheet, and drum 
toothed armatures with barrel wdnding of bars can be insulated 
wdth micanite troughs to take the bars within the slots, although 
such constructions are not suitable for high-voltage coils and small 
armature wares, owang to the room w’hich they occupy. But even 
though the insulation may be quite satisfactory to withstand high 
temperatures, the useful field for a fireproof construction, at 
least in the case of continuous-current dynamos which are normally 
worked in reasonable temperatures, is very limited. The heat 
gradually spreads to the commutator and brushes, and impairs the 

^ Cp. Chap. XIII, § 17; and E. H. Rayner, Joztrn. Vol. 34, p. 656. 

- Cp. C. P. Steinmetz and B. G. Lamme. Trans. A .7.E.E.,Vol. 32, Part I, p. 81. 
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commutation, while the first consideration of § 2, namely, the great 
difference in the electrical resistances when hot and when cold, 
makes the regulation of the voltage more difficult. It is, therefore, 
mainly in connexion with large turbo-alternators that the possible use 
of materials of class B (described below) at very high temperatures 
has been discussed, and will again be alluded to in Chap. XXX. 

Based on the recommendations of the International Electro- 
technical Commission at its meeting of 1913, the British Standard- 
isation Rules for Electrical ^Machinery issued by the British 
Engineering Standards Committee (Xo. 72 — 1917, Appendix I) and 
the Standardization Rules ^ of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers agree in fixing the maximum temperature to which 
various materials should be subjected as showm in the first column 
by their division into three classes — 


A. Cotton, silk, paper, and similar 

materials when impregnated or 
immersed in oil 

Cotton, silk, paper, and similar 
materials when not impregnated 
or immersed in oil . 

B. IVIica, asbestos, and other heat- 

resisting materials combined with 
A material as described below 

C. Materials capable of resisting higher 

temperatures than class B, such 
as pure mica .... 


permissible 
temper atiire. 

105° C. (221° F.) 
90° C. (194° F.) 
125° C. (257° F.) 
Xo limits 


axinzu’rK 
pern'.issible 
temperature rise. 

65° C. (117° F.) 
50° C. (90° F.) 
S5° C. (153° F.) 
yet specified. 


If a material or binder of class A is used in conjunction with class 
B material, but for structural purposes only, so that the former 
may be destroyed without impairing the insulating or mechanical 
qualities of the insulation, the combined material may be reckoned 
as belonging to class B. 

Wdien the insulation is composed of several difierent materials, 
the material with the lowest allowable temperature is to fix the 
temperature limit, but '' material employed in small quantity in 
the construction and not relied upon continuously as a support 
for the insulating material "" need not be regarded as part of the 
insulation under this rule. The latter rules, therefore, would appear 
to meet the case of micanite backed with thin paper or cloth, where 
the deterioration of the backing will not impair the insulation when 
once it is in place. 

Wdien different insulating materials are used in different parts cf 

1 Trans. Amer. Vol. 40 (1921), p. 1571. 

2 Mr. J. S. Peck, in discussion on Mir. Everest’s paper ** Xotes on Inter- 
national Standardization of Electrical Machinery,” Journ. J.E.E., Vol. 52, 
p. 244 ; and Messrs. Merrill, Powell, and Robbins, Trans. Amer. I.E.E., 
Vol. 32, Part I, p. 94. 

12— (5065.q 
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one winding {e.g. the slot and end portions of a coil) , the temperature 
of each material must fall within its prescribed limits. 

§ 6. Maximum permissible rise of temperature as limiting out- 
put. — Having thus fixed upon a maximum permissible temperature, 
it is evident that the number of degrees by which a dynamo may be 
allowed to rise in temperature without exceeding the limit depends 
upon the starting point from which the rise takes place ; in other 
words, upon the temperature of the surrounding air during the 
working of the dynamo. Thus, in the case of dynamos working in 
hot atmospheres, for instance, in the engine-room of a steamer in 
the tropics, where the normal temperature may be, and frequently 
is, as much as 46'' C. (115" F.), the permissible rise is much smaller 
than in the case of a d\mamo working in a well ventilated central 
station on land, where the temperature will seldom exceed 25° C. 
(77° F.). Since the maximum current of a dynamo is dependent 
upon the rise in temperature which is permitted, it follows that the 
output is indirectly limited by the normal temperature in which it 
is to work, and from which the rise is reckoned. 

By the British and American Standardization Rules, 40° C. 
(104° F.) has been fixed as the standard maximum temperature 
which the cooling air is likel^^ to have in temperate climes under 
working conditions, and hence by deducting 40° C. from the maxima 
to which the different materials may be subjected, the maximum 
permissible temperature rise as given in the end column of the 
table in the preceding section is obtained. The permissible rise 
having thus been once fixed, it has been decided that no correction 
need in practice be made in cases where the cooling air during test 
is at a different temperature from that which it will have when the 
d\mamo is put into service. Further, the possible range of variation 
in the humidity of the cooling air under ordinary conditions is too 
small to require that it should be considered, the effect of humidity 
in increasing the coohng power being negligible unless with artificial 
ventilation the air is actually fog-laden. ^ 

§ 7. Maximum observable temperature rise. — In any rules as 
to the ultimate allowable temperature it has to be borne in mind 
that in all probability there will be certain portions of the machine 
inaccessible to our measuring instruments, at which the temperature 
of the insulation will exceed that which can be directly observed. 
Owing to this fact the increase-of-resistance method of measuring 
the temperature of fundings in order to determine durability is 
really only applicable to field coils and some stator windings where 
it is known fairly accurately by how much the temperature of the 
hottest part exceeds the average temperature. 

1 Blauch.ard and Anderson, Trans, Amer. Vol. 32, Part I, p. 296 ; 

Skinner, Cliubb, and Xliomas, loc. cit,, p. 286 ; and Frank and Bwver loc. cit., 
p. 249- 
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In order to take into account the possible presence of local 
“ hot spots ” in windings, the American Standardization Rules 
simply deduct from the maximum permissible temperatures and 
rises a margin of 15° C. when measurement is made by thermometer 
(except when applied directly to the surface of a bare winding, 
such as an edgewise strip conductor or cast copper winding, in which 
case a correction of 5° C. is permitted), and of 10° C. when measure- 
ment is made by the resistance method, so that a second analogous 
table results as follows — 

Lifniiir.g 

observable 

temperature. temperature rise. 

Class A material : by thermometer . 90“ C. (194“ F.) 50“ C. (90 “ F.) 

„ ,, ,, ,, -resistance method 95® C. (203° F.) 55“ C. (99° F.) 

(If treated, impregnated, or immersed 
in oil, and 15“ C. less if not treated, 
impregnated, or immersed in oil) 

Class B material : by thermometer . 110“ C. (230“ F.) 70= C. (126“ F.) 

,, ,, ,, ,, resistance method 1 15“ C. (239° F.) 75“ C. (135“ F.) 


The British Standardisation Rules require the temperature of 
the shunt or separatel 3 ’'-excited field-windings of a continuous- 
current machine in general, and the temperature of the field-wind- 
ings of an alternator ahvays, to be ascertained by the resistance 
method, while the temperature of the armature, commutator, 
series field coils and commutating-pole coils of the continuous-current 
machine may be measured hy thermometer ; the stator winding 
of an alternator for less than 5000 volts may also be measured by 
thermometer, but above this voltage, the measurement, whenever 
practicable, is to be b^- the resistance method. According then 
to the prescribed method of measurement, the same limits are laid 
down as above in the American Standardization Rules, if the 
rotating machine is wnund for a pressure not exceeding 5000 volts, 
but if wound for a pressure exceeding this value, 1 J° C. is to be de- 
ducted from the limiting obseiv^able temperature for each 1 000 volts 
or part thereof by which the rated pressure exceeds 5000 volts. 
For commutators the limiting observable temperature and limit- 
ing observable temperature rise are fixed at 90° C. and 50° C. 
respectively^. . 

In a homogeneous body^ throughout the interior of which the 
source of heat is distributed uniformly, let 

T°^..-T.° 1 

^ 

mean - 

where is the temperature of the outer surface, 

T°rnax IS the temperature of the hottest spot, 

T’^rnean is the mean temperature of the whole. 


- (1 - 


Then T 


max 


= aF 


mean 
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Prof. M. Vidmar^ has thence proposed that the temperature 
'^° 7 nax of hottest spot should be estimated from the measured 
mean temperature T"^ ^ean. and measured temperature Tq® of the outer 
surface upon the assumption that a = 2 or c = - so that, 

•-po *y~r^ 

max — rma-n ' 

Deducting Ta°, the temperature of the ambient air, from both 
sides of the equation, 

O O c 

maa> a ' ■ rneai ' ^ o a 

'mean. “ {T ° - ' 

= 2C 

That is, the mean temperature-y^se, mean^ is the mean of the rises 
of the hottest spot and of the outer surface tj-o. 

It has been found by calculation and actual experiment on coils 
of different forms that c does not, in fact, vary widely, ^ and usually 
falls between 0-5 and 0 - 6 . There remains, however, the difficulty 
that the surface temperature is assumed uniform, and further that 
the Sv^rface temperature to be inserted in the equation must for 
accuracy be that of the copper obtained by the use of a thermo- 
element or thin test-coil applied under the coil WTapping ; ordinary 
measurement of surface temperature by thermometer will not yield 
the information required for a true estimate of the maximum 
temperature. ^ 

§ 8. Embedded temperature-detectors. — By the employment of 
thermo-couples or resistance-thermometers, embedded in the slots 
as temperature detectors, ° it may be expected that the highest 
temperature reached at any spot will be more nearly measured. 
Consequently the use of such embedded temperature-detectors is 
encouraged by allowing a closer approach to the real permissible 
limiting temperature. The American Standardization Rules, 
therefore, require a deduction of 5 *" C. only from the maxima 
appropriate to the class of material in the case of two-layer windings 
for all voltages w'ith detectors betvreen a coil-side and the core, 
and betw^een the layers, but return to a deduction of 10 ° C. for 
single-la\^er windings for voltages not exceeding 5000 , with 
detectors between coil-side and core and between coil-side and 

^ u. M., Vol. 36, pp. 49 and 64. 

* Either form is found in different papers. 

3 Archiv fiir Elektroi., Vol. 7, p. 41 (W. Rogowski), and Vol. 8, p 117 
(M. Jakob) - 

* Archiv fiir Elehtrot., Vol. 8, pp. 126 and 362 (M. Jakob), and p 329 
(W. Rogowski and V. Vieweg); and E.T.Z., Vol. 41, p. 646 (K. Lubowsky). 

3 For such, special methods of measurement and the advantage of thermo- 
couples over exploring coils, see especially the papers of Messrs. L. W. Chubb 
E. I. Chute, and O. W. A. Getting, Trans. Amer. I.E.E., Vol. 32, Part l’ 
p. 163; of Messrs. J. A. Capp and L. T. Robinson, Trans. Amer. I.EeI 
Vol. 32, Part I, p. 185 ; and discussion, pp. 362 ff. 
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wedge, while for more than 5000 volts, owhng to the greater thick- 
nesses of the insulation and high heat-gradient between copper and 
iron, an additional deduction of 1° C. must be made for each 1000 
volts above 5000 volts rated pressure between terminals. Further, 
it is stated that embedded detectors are to be used in all stators 
with cores 50 cm. (20 in.) long or more, and this especially applies 
to the case of large turbo-alternators having long cores where the 
heat distribution may vary considerably from centre to either end; 
embedded temperature-detectors are also to be used in all machines 
for 5000 volts or more, if their output is over 500 kVA. 

The thermo-couples for use as described above are usually made 
of iron and Eureka wire, the voltage being read on an accurate 
milli- voltmeter. ^ 

§ 9. Bated output. — Thus the great importance of the safe Hse 
of temperature lies in the limit which it places to the maximum 
current that may be passed through a given armature in continuous 
working, and in the majority of continuous-current dynamos it is 
the serious heating which would occur in everyday working if the 
armature current were increased that fixes their full normal output. 
By the British and American Standardization Rules a generator 
must give its rated output as stated on its nameplate in continuous 
service, with the addition in the former rules that it must be capable 
of carr37ing for 15 seconds a load in amperes 50 per cent, in excess 
of its standard rating without injurious sparking, and by the latter 
rules a momentary load of the same amount. 

A stipulation which has been ver^’ largely employed is that the 
machine must run satisfactorily during a test of six hours’ duration 
at full-load without undue heating of an\' part, and that at the end 
of the run the surface temperature of the armature or field-winding 
must not exceed the temperature of the surrounding air by more 
than 70"^ F. For short periods of, say, 1 to 2 hours, the normal 
full-load current may usually be exceeded by some 20 to 30 per cent, 
without raising the temperature of an armature in an excessive 
degree, and such a permissible overload enables the d\mamo to 
deal with a large demand for current lasting a comparatively short 
time. 

The rules adopted (1920) by the British Electric and Allied 
Manufacturers Association recommend as standard conditions for 
machines with unobstructed ventilation that they should be capable 
of withstanding an overload of 25 per cent, lasting half an hour 
when their continuous rating is below 25 kW, lasting 1 hour for 
ratings betw’een 25 and 100 k\V, and 2 hours for ratings of 100 k\V or 

^ For further details, see !Miles Walker, Xke Diagnosing of Xrovcbles in 
ElectricaX JVLachines, p. 46 ; and F. D. Xewbur\»^ and C. J. Fechheimer. " Practical 
Kxperience \vith Embedded Temperature Detectors," Trans. Amer. 

Vol. 39, Part I, p. 971. 
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more. A standard air temperature of 25"" C. (77"" F.) is assumed as a 
starting point, and then for rating purposes a limiting rise of surface 
temperature is adopted of 40° C. (72° F.) for windings, or of 55° C. 
(99° F.) for commutators and slip-rings, both as measured by ther- 
mometer. A constant temperature is regarded as reached when the 
rate of its increase does not exceed 1 ° C. per hour. The same rules 
lay down that in general the temperature rise as measured by 
increase of resistance should not exceed 55° C. (99° F.) for alternator 
field coils, or 60° C. (108° F.) for shunt field coils of continuous- 
current machines. 

Assuming a normal temperature of 25° C. (77° F.) for the sur- 
rounding air, it will be seen that the maximum temperature which 
the surface of the coils may attain in continuous work is 65° C. 
(149° F.), and this limit is found to give thoroughly satisfactory 
.results in practice. It further results from such a rule that the 
temperature of an armature, as measured by rise of resistance, 
may differ considerably from its temperature as measured by 
thermometer, before a limit of 95° C. is exceeded. With stationary 
field-magnet coils having considerable depth of winding it might be 
thought advisable to fix an even lower limit of surface rise, such as 
30° C. or 54° F., in order that the centre layers may not exceed 
the permissible maximum temperature, but the absence therein 
of the vibration and mechanical stresses to which the rotating 
armature is subjected permits of a closer approach to 95° C. without 
impairing the durability of their insulation. 

In the case of machines for use at high altitudes above 3300ft., 
it is advisable to reduce the permissible temperature rise when 
tested near sea level by 2i- to 3 per cent, for each 1000 ft. above 
3300 ft. 

§ 10. Testing dynamos for rise of temperature. — In order to 
determine the air temperature of the room several thermometers 
should be used, placed from 3 to 6 feet from the machine and on a 
level with its centre on opposite sides ; they should be protected 
from draughts and abnormal heat radiation, and the mean of their 
readings taken at equal inter\^als of time during the last quarter 
of the duration of the test is to be adopted as the final air tempera- 
ture. The time taken for the armature and field coils of a dynamo 
to attain their ultimate temperatures is dependent upon their size. 
At the commencement of the run the rate at which heat is produced 
is almost as great as when the machine has attained its maximum 
temperature, hut part of this heat is absorbed in raising the tem- 
perature, not only of the wmding, but also of the core or magnet 
on which it is wound. The larger this mass which has to be heated, 
or the greater its specific capacity for heat, the longer will be the 
time taken in raising its temperature, until the final state is reached 
in which the heat has to be dissipated almost entirely by radiation 
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and convection currents in the surrounding air. A certain difterence 
of temperature between the cooling surfaces and the surrounding 
air must then have been established sufhcient to enable the heated 
masses to part with their heat as fast as it is generated. Strictly 
speaking, the temperature approaches its final value astmptotically, 
the rate of increase being a maximum at starting and thence 
gradually falling off ; but if a machine be run t\uth constant load 
for several hours, and the rise of temperature of armature or field- 
winding, as taken at intervals of, say, one hour, be plotted as ordin- 
ates to a horizontal axis of time, the cur\^e so obtained will be found 
to bend gradually over and become more and more flat ; finally, 
the readings will fall almost in a straight and horizontal line, showing 
that a steady temperature has then practically been attained 
'cp. Fig. 396). Such an experiment enables us to be certain that 
the final state has been reached, and the time which we find that a 
dynamo of given size takes to attain its miaximum temperature 
will serve as a clue to the number of hours for which a machine 
of similar size should be run at full-load in order to test it thoroughly. 
Wdiile an armature, of which the core dimensions are 9" diameter 
X 6" length, will attain its final temperature after about four hours* 
nm at full-load, an armature 15^' diameter x 8^' long will barely 
reach its maximum rise in six hours, and larger machines will 
require to be run for still longer periods. Even, however, in large 
machines, since they are multipolar and are usually barrel-wound 
or in other ways have their windings well exposed to the cooling 
effect of the air, there is but little rise of temperature after the first 
8 or 10 hours. 

The thermometer employed to measure the temperature of the 
surfaces should preferably be of a sensitive chemical t\me, the 
graduated glass stem having a very fine bore, and the small ctdin- 
drical bulb containing but little mercur\' ; after being laid or 
held in close contact with the winding, it should be covered with 
some material (such as a piece of rag) which is a bad conductor 
of heat, and then allowed to remain undisturbed for several minutes 
until the mercur\' entirely ceases to rise. ^ \\Tien a rotating arma- 
ture is stopped at the end of a run or at any time for the purpose 
of taking thermometer readings, the temperature of its exposed 
surface continues to rise for some minutes after the rotation has 
ceased. The generation of heat ceases with the rotation, but the 
simultaneous cessation of the air-currents set up by the revolving 
parts virtually amounts to a large reduction in the cooling pow'er 
of the surfaces, and in consequence the fall of temperature bet\veen 
the inner or hottest parts and the external surface is reduced ; 

For other details in connexion with temperature measurement, cp. 
Messrs. Reist and Eden, Trans. Amer. I.E.E., Vol. 32, Part I, p. 177 ; and !Miles 
Walker, The Diagnosing of Troubles in Electrical Machines, p. 41. 
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in other words, the outside rises by conduction to a higher tem- 
perature more nearly the same as that of the centre of heat. Both 
the cotton insulation of the wires and the shellac or other varnish 
with which they are coated are bad thermal conductors, and it 
therefore takes an appreciable time for the heat to penetrate through 
them to the outside of the armature. It may further be mentioned 
that, owing to the low thermal conductivity of insulating materials 
in general, if a heated armature be cursorily felt with the hand the 
bare metal of the binding wires, or even of the commutator, will 
appear hotter than the insulated wires, and these latter may seem 
comparatively cool to the touch ; any such conclusion is, however, 
entirely illusory, and the continued application of the hand to the 
conductors will usually suffice to correct the error. 

The speed of shutting-down has a decided effect on the maximum 
temperature recorded by a thermometer applied to armature or 
rotor after it has come to rest. It has therefore been proposed 
to keep the field excitation on where practicable in order to bring 
the machine to rest as quickly as possible. ^ 

§ 11. The growth of the temperature rise. — Given a homogeneous 
body, in which heat is being generated at the rate of W watts, 
i,e. W joules per sec., let it be assumed that the rate of dissipation 
of heat from it by radiation, convection, and conduction is strictly 
proportional to the temperature rise ; it could then be said e.g. to 
have a true cooling coefficient "" being the w*atts that can be 
dissipated per unit area of cooling surface per 1° rise, which when 
multiplied by the cooling surface of the body will give its total 
rate of dissipation of heat by radiation, convection, and conduction. 
Although, as pointed out in the following section, not strictly true, 
the assumption is one that may safely be made for all practical 
purposes. The rise C of the temperature of the body above its 
initial temperature after any time t is then given hy the equation 

d-ty. 


wffiere H is the heat capacity of the body, or the joules required to 
raise its whole volume 1°. The solution of the equation is 


.(i 


= tr 


(208) 


where e is the base of natural logarithms, and — H/^S^ is the 
“ time-constant of the body w’hich is being heated. It is evident 
that the curve of the rise of temperature in relation to time is an 
^ Messrs. Chubb, Chute, and Getting, Trans. A.I.E.E., Vol. 32, Part I, p. 175. 
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exponential curve exactly analogous to that of the rise of current 
in an inductive circuit. It will therefore have to some scale the 
shape of the curve of Fig. 396. The final rise of temperature 
which the body will ultimately attain and to which the curve 
approaches aS3unptotically is of course simply 

rate of generation of heat in watts 
rate of dissipation b\" radiation, convection, and conduction per 1 ® 
rise in temperature 


W 
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Fig. 396. — Curve of temperature rise in relation to time. 


From the nature of equation (208) the time-constant,'’ T^ — 
Hl^Sf. is the time in which the rise from the initial temperature of 

s-l 1-718 

the surrounding air actualty reaches ^ , or 63*2 per cent. 

of the final excess temperature, as is evident when t is made equal 
to Tc- Or in general, for convenience in plotting the curve, with t 
expressed in multiples of Tc, the rise when t = TJ^ w^ill be 39-3 
per cent, of the maximum, at the end of time Tc w-ill be 63-2 per cent., 
at jf = TTc, 86*5 per cent., at if = ST^, 95 per cent., and at ^ = 4Tg 
wdll be 98-2 per cent., so that it then onl\^ differs by 1-8 per cent, 
from the final value G max- 

The cooling equation is conversely 

_ t_ 

T 

f / P 

‘'r ‘'r max * 

The time-constant, being the ratio 

joules required to raise the w^hole volume 1° 
joules dissipated by radiation, convection, and conduction in unit 

time per 1° rise 

is given in seconds, minutes, or hours according as its denominator 
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is ^Sf., iSc X 60 or ^Sc X 3600, and t must also of course be 
reckoned in the same unit of time. The time-constant is also the 
time in which the body that is being heated would reach its final 
temperature if the initial rate of increase was steadily maintained 
and there was no cooling action from any of the three causes, 
radiation, convection, or conduction, due to the rising temperature 
{cp. the dotted line in Fig. 396) . The equivalence is not immediately 
apparent, since at the starting point there is no dissipation of heat 
by radiation, convection, or conduction from the body owing to its 
being at the same temperature as the surrounding air. But if 

H TF 

is multiplied bv — y rr-rt , the numerator 

1 oules expended in unit time 

unit time expressed in seconds 

and denominator of the multiplier being equivalent expressions, 
the time-constant becomes 

W 

IS g 

rate of expenditure of joules in unit time 
joules required to raise whole volume 1° 

that is, 

H final excess temperature 

' initial rate of temperature increase 

the initial rate being given in degrees per second, minute, or 
hour according to the unit of time selected for the calculation of 
and t. 

With a knowledge of the total rate of loss in watts under any given 
conditions and also of Tf., any question as to the heating or cooling 
of a d™amo as a whole or of any part could be solved, provided 
that the heat is generated fairly uniformly throughout the part 
considered. Actually the latter condition is not very closely 
fulfilled, and at starting there is a considerable amount of conduction 
of heat from the parts of small thermal capacity to parts of greater 
thermal capacity. It is only, therefore, in the later stages of a heat- 
run that the exponential curve for the rise of temperature is 
reproduced to any close degree of accuracy. 

For a given material the value of H is dependent on its specific 
heat and is therefore known as a fact of physics. Taking the specific 
heat of copper per unit mass as 0'09o (calories required to raise 
1 gramme of mass 1° C.), and the w^eight of a cubic inch as 0-32 lb., 
then since 1 calorie = 4T9 joules, the joules required to raise one 
cubic inch 1° C. are 0-095 x 4-19 x 0-32 x 453-6 = 57-6, or 3-5 
joules per cubic centimetre. Taking the specific heat of iron or 
steel per unit mass as 0-113, and the weight of a cubic inch as 
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0*282 lb., the joules required to raise one cubic inch of iron 1° C. 
are 0*113 X 4*19 X 0*282 x 453*6 = 60*4, or 3-68 joules per cubic 
centimetre. There is therefore but Httle difference between iron 
and copper, and an average figure of 59 joules per cubic inch, or 
3*6 per cubic centimetre, may be taken for a composite mass such as 
an armature. The total watts of the armature are then to be 
averaged over its entire volume, and the truth of the above approxi- 
mation for the j oint specific heat is of course dependent upon how 
far the heat is actually developed in the core and winding in 
proportion to their respective volumes. 

In the case of field-magnet coils, with numerous turns of cotton- 
covered wire, allowance must be made for the higher specific heat of 
the cotton. The specific heat of cotton is about four times that of 
copper, say, 0*38, and the joint specific heat of the copper and cotton 
wuU depend upon the ratio of the copper to the total. The heat is 
only developed in the copper, and for calculating either H or the 
initial rate of rise, if the watts are averaged over the entire mass of 
copper and cotton, their joint specific heat per unit mass is higher, 
but if the watts are averaged over the entire volume, it is lower 
than that of solid copper. With closely bedded rectangular wire 
the ratio of the copper volume to the total volume is the “ space- 
factor "" a, and the weight of a cubic inch of cotton is 0*0323 lb., 
so that the ratio of the weights of unit volume of copper and cotton 
is 9*9 ; the specific heat per gramme of the combined copper and 

cotton may then be calculated from the formula 0*095 

Or analogously to the above expressions, the joules required to raise 
a cubic inch of cotton 1^ C. are 0*38 x 4*19 X 0*0323 X 453-6 = 
23-3, and the joules for any ratio a of copper volume to total volume 
are 

23*3 -f 34*3cr 

as plotted in Fig. 396a A The result is that the joint specific heat 
of field-magnet coils per unit volume is appreciably less than that 
of solid copper, and if the ware is round, the air-interstices wall tend 
to decrease it still further. On the other hand, the thermal capacity 
of the adjacent metal of the magnet w^hich is heated by conduction 
has above been neglected, and this alw^ays tends to increase the 
apparent specific heat. 

Since T ^ is usually required in minutes, we thus have 

j X cubic inches of total volume . , 

T =- imnutes 

60 X iS, 

where y = the joules to raise 1 cubic inch 1° C. = 59 for armatures 

^ C. \V. Hill, " Crane Motors and Controllers,” Jotirn. lE.E., Vol. 36, 
pp. 294 and 307. 
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and is taken from Fig. 396.'^ for field coils in relation to the space 
factor. Since the initial rate of temperature increase in degrees 
Centigrade per minute 


watts per cubic inch of total volume X 60 

— -j 

an alternative expression for is 


T. - 


j ■ 


watts per cubic inch of total volume X 60 


minutes. 



Fig. 396a. — Specific heat of cotton-insulated coil in relation to 
space factor. 


If, therefore, is unknowm, it still remains necessary that the 
final excess temperature should be knowm, and it is, in fact, mainly 
to check this that the d\Tiamo is tested by a run of several hours" 
duration. Experiment cannot therefore be dispensed with unless 
from previous cases the final excess temperature and the total 
watts dissipated as heat can be regarded as known, and this is more 
usually the case with field coils than with armatures. An approxi- 
mate calculation can, however, thence be made as to the time for 
which a given machine must be run in order to reach practically its 
final temperature or any particular percentage of it. The longer 
period for which large machines must be run in order that they 
may attain their final temperature is obviously due to the ratio 
of their volume to their surface, which increases with an increase 
in size, although this tendency is partially counteracted by the 
fact that there is usually at the same time an increase in the 
number of poles. 

Further, if the temperature rises at different times during a run 
of a few hours are plotted, it usually becomes possible to predict 
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the final temperature from inspection of the shape of the curv^e 
with fair accuracy. Or by taking the Napierian logarithms of the 
slopes of the tangents to two points on the rise-of-teraiperature curve 
corresponding to times and the value of the ratio H/^Sc can 
be found without a knowledge of either of its components ; for 


H 

Is, 




2 


We can thence find s and state by how much after the end 

of the run the temperature falls short of its final value. ^ 

Lastly, while the exponential curve reproduces the facts sufficiently 
closely for most practical purposes, - it must be borne in mind that 
it cannot be strictly true, owing to the fact that the total rate of 
dissipation in watts in the machine as a whole or in any part of it 
is not usually constant, but is varying as it gradually warms 


up. 

§ 12. The heating of stationary field-magnet coils. — The final 
rise of temperature of a field coil is primarily determined by the 
ratio of the cooling surface 5^ to the total watts to be dissipated, 
or by its reciprocal, the ratio of the total watts to the cooling surface, 
and under given conditions it is approximately inversely proportional 
to the former and directly proportional to the latter. It may 
therefore be expressed either through the cooling coefficient,” 
1 W 

as 25° = or through its reciprocal, the ” heating coefficient,” 

b he 


as ^° = ^ . where k = 1/^ is the rise of temperature for a ratio 

h c 

of one watt dissipated per unit area, i.e. per watt per unit area. 
In either form the coefficient is not really a constant, but itself 
depends upon the final temperature which is reached. This is due 
to the increased effect from radiation, as the difference of temperature 
of the surface from that of the surrounding air rises ^ ; if the whole 
cooling effect resulted from radiation, the reduction in the heating 
coefficient when a high final temperature was attained would be 
considerable, but in the dynamo at work it is of less account owing 
to the preponderating effect from conduction and convection. 


^ See Miles Walker, 'The Diagnosi7zg oj Troubles in Electrical Ivlachines, 

p. 45. 

2 Cp. R. Goldschmidt, “ Temperature Curves and the Rating of Electrical 
Machinery," Jozirn, I.E.E., Vol. 34, p. 672 ff., where curves of actual machines 
are given, and the amount of their divergence from the exponential shape is 
noted. 

* G. A. Lister, " The Heating Coefficient of Magnet Coils,” Journ. TE.E,, 
Vol. 38, p. 402 ; and Prof. Magnus Maclean, Journ. I.E.E. Vol. 53, p. 526. 
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But apart from this variation of the heating coefficient, and when 
it is assumed that the final rise is stricter proportional to the watts 
per square inch of cooling surface, the value of k is dependent upon 
a number of conditions of which the chief are as follows — 

(1) The construction of the field coil, vsrhether a solid mass or 
divided by ventilating spaces into sections as described in Chapter 
XVII, § 8, and whether wound on spools or otherwise. Sheet-metal 
spools or bobbins assist in conducting heat to the iron core if closely 
fitting. WTien furnished with wooden end-flanges, the latter act 
as partial heat insulators and raise the temperature. On the other 
hand, brass or iron end-fianges assist considerably in conveying 
away the heat. Thick insulating bobbins, such as those moulded 
from vulcanabest, although convenient for the winder, have the 
disadvantage of increasing the heating coefficient. 

(2) The .nature and thickness of the insulating wrappings, 
especially in such coils as are self-supporting and after winding are 
slipped directly over the pole. Thus with a coil of double-cotton- 
covered wire which is merely varnished on the outside, the mean 
rise may be only about 1 J to IJ times the surface rise ; if wnapped 
with thin tape, the mean rise will be increased to IJ or If times, 
while if the coil be again overlapped with canvas and string to a 
considerable thickness the mean rise will be further increased by 
some 25 to 50 per cent. ^ Thus any insulating wrappings, owing to 
their low thermal conductivity, have a prejudicial effect upon the 
mean rise and also upon the maximum internal rise, even though 
they may tend to lower the rise of the outside. The bare edges of 
copper tape wound on edge in a single layer, as in the field-magnet 
coils of multipolar engine-driven alternators, add considerably to 
their power of conducting the heat immediately to the outside and 
there radiating it away. 

(3) The peripheral speed of a rotating armature, which causes a 
more or less efficient circulation of the air round the field coils. 
This fanning effect is especially marked in multipolar machines 
with armatures of large diameter. 

(4) The load of the armature ; as this is increased, the tempera- 
ture of the armature rises, and the air which is throwm off from 
its surface and circulates round the stationary coils becomes hotter, 
so that the dissipation of heat from the field is checked. 

(5) The type of machine — ^viffiether bipolar or multipolar, semi- 
enclosed or open. In a small multipolar machine, if the number of 
poles is large, the opposing faces of the coils are brought close 
together, and this is especially true with commutating poles which 
nearly fill up all the space betwreen the main poles. 

^ Cp. througiLOut E. H. Rayner, “ Report on Temperature Experiments 
carried out at the Rational Physical Laboratory,” Tourn, Vol. 34. 

p. 628 ff. 
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(6) And lastly, the position of the coil, whether at the bottom 
of the machine or at the top to which the air heated by the armature 
ascends. 

The basis of calculation for the cooling surface of the magnet coils 
varies in the experiments of different obser^’ers, so that in comparing 
them it must be noted whether only the external cylinder surface is 
employed or whether the exposed surface of one or both end-fianges 
is added thereto, or lastly, whether the whole of the surface, external 
and internal, is adopted. 

Probably the best basis is to be found in the outside surface plus 
both the end-flanges, as in Chapter XV, § 5. With the comparatively 
short coils of modern multipolar machines having a considerable 
depth of winding, the cooHng effect from the ends plays an important 
part, and the combination of the external cylindrical surface with 
that of both end-flanges is here adopted.^ In the case of coils 
divided into sections, the same basis may be taken, the total axial 
length of the coil being reckoned without exact calculation of the 
air-ducts, but in combination with a low value for the heating 
coefficient. 

The rate at which heat is developed in the magnet coils admits 
of easy measurement and calculation as the product of the square 
of the current into the resistance. The ratio of the watts to the 
area of cooling surface is therefore much more accurately known 
than in armatures ; and further, as the field-magnet coils are 
stationary in continuous-current dynamos, and therefore less 
affected by currents in the surrounding air than is the rotating 
armature, their temperature rise can be predicted with greater 
certainty. 

In the values to be taken for the “ heating coefficient ” the 
distinction must be carefully noted betwreen the rise of the exterior 
surface of the coil and the mean rise of the whole of the copper 
wire, and again between these and the maximum temperature 
rise at any spot within the coil : for each case the value will be 
different. 

Taking any one layer, as we proceed from the centre along the 
axial length of the coil towards either end, the temperature alw'ays 
declines towards either end-fiange, which shows the influence of the 
end-flanges in assisting the dissipation of the heat. On the other 
hand, as we pass from the outside radially through the layers the 

^ Mr. Lister \Jouvn. JE.JE., Vol. 38, p. 401) advocated tlie adoption of 
tile entire surface, external and internal, and th.e iron of th.e pole undoubtedly 
assists in conducting away the heat. Yet since when the machine is at work 
under full load the pole gradually becomes heated by the hot air and radiation 
from the armature and also by any eddy-currents in the pole-face, this action 
is to some extent checked, so that an air-space between coil and pole may 
even become of value. In ordinary cases the external surface is at least as 
good, if not a more reliable, guide to vrhich the cooling effect will be 
proportional. 
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temperature rises, reaches a maximum, and again falls, but to a 
lesser degree, as we approach the inner layer next to the iron of 
the poles. The innermost layers thus part with some of their heat 
by conduction to the iron of the magnet, so that their temperature 
falls about midway between that of the outer and that of the hottest 
layer. Fig. 397 shows typical readings for the rise of temperature 
along a radial line passing through the 
centre of the axial length of a field- 
magnet coil, and along an axial line 
passing through the hottest spot. The 
hottest spot in the coil is approximately 
in the centre of the axial length, and about 
three-quairters of the total depth away from 
the outside, and the maximum tempera- 
ture rise at this spot exceeds the surface 
rise by an amount which is from 50 to 60 
per cent, higher than the difference be- 
tween the mean rise and the surface rise ; 
thus if the temperature rise, measured 
by change of resistance, is 20° higher than 
the surface rise as measured by a thermo- 
meter, the maximum temperature rise 
will be about IJ- x 20 = 30° higher than 
the surface rise. ^ On the average the 
maximum temperature rise is about 18 to 
20 per cent, higher than the mean rise, 
when the machine is fully loaded. \Miile 
the highest temperature attained has a 
practical bearing upon the durability of 
Fig. 397. — Temperature- insulating materials, the mean rise 

rise along a transverse throughout the coil has the greatest influ- 

and a longitudinal ence Upon the regulation of the dvnamo 

hotrest spoFof a ^nd its general working, so that heating 

field-magnet coefficients which give the mean rise have 

perhaps the greatest scientific value and 
are frequently?' adopted. On the other hand, so long as in specifica- 
tions it is the rise of the exterior surface as measured by a ther- 
mometer for which a limit is laid down, this must continue to have 
interest for the designer ; also, it remains a rough and ready 
test upon w’hich immediate agreement can be come to between 
purchaser and manufacturer. Measurement of the mean rise of 
temperature by the observed increase of resistance (equation 207) 
requires great accuracy in the readings of the voltmeter and 
ammeter, since it is only a difference of which use is finally made. 

^ R. Goldschmidt, Journ. Vol. 34, p. 720. 
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The difference between the hot and cold resistances being usually 
about 20 per cent, of the cold resistance, any error in the measure- 
ment may lead to an error five times as large in the inferred 
temperature rise. Moreover, it is not infrequently the case that the 
actual cold temperature of the winding is different from that of 
the air, and is not known with certainty. 

On an average, perhaps, it may be said that the mean rise is as 
much as IJ to 1| times the surface rise, so that, to calculate the 
latter, the heating coefficient for mean rise m_ust be reduced in this 
proportion. 

§ 13. The thermal conductivities of different materials. — For 

the approximate calculation of the temperature of the hottest 
spot in a field-magnet coil and for its location, a knowledge of the 
heat conductivity of copper and of various insulating materials 
is necessary. For electrical purposes this is expressed as the rate 
in watts at which heat will pass through a unit cube of the material 
under a difference of temperature of 1°C. steadil\- maintained 
between opposing faces, the other sides of the cube being perfectly 
heat-insulated. 

In inch-units, i.e. per sq. inch of area, per one inch length of 
path and for 1° C., the thermal conductivity in watts is for copper 

= 9 to 9-6. 

Valuable experimental data on the transverse thermal conduct- 
ivity kt for various insulating materials have been recorded by 
Messrs. Symons and Walker ^ and by others. ^ They will not here 
be repeated, and for their use the reader is referred to Prof. 
Miles Walker's book on The Specification and Design of Dy^iamo- 
electric Machinery, pp. 219-241 (partly repeated in the same 
author’s The Diagnosing of Troubles in Electrical Machines, 
pp. 62-67). 

Solid impregnated coils, owing to higher thermal conductivity of 
the impregnating material, may have an internal conductivity three 
times that of a coil with plain cotton-covered round wire or 1 J times 
that of a coil with shellacked cotton covering. 

§ 14. Predetermination of temperature-rise of stationary magnet 
coils. — It will be evident that no exact figures can be given which 
can be applied without consideration of the particular conditions 
of the design and ty^pe of machine, but that the influence of peri- 
pheral speed, etc., can to some extent be taken into account by 
the use of such curves as those of Fig. 398, which indicate 

^ Journ. Vol. 48, p. 674 ft., and tabulated in Tables XII and XIII 

of j\Iiles Walker, The Specification and Design of Dymamo-electric Machinery 
(pp. 220 and 221), where also is given in Table XIV (p. 239) the values specially 
applicable to the case of wire-wound coils. 

2 See especially R. B. Williamson, Trans. Amer. Vol. 32, Part I, 

pp. 303 and 405 ; T. S. Taylor. Elec. Journal, 'Vol. 16, pp. 526-532 (Dec., 1919) ; 
and Elec. World, Vol. 75, pp. 369-371 (14th Feb., 1920). 

13 — (5065a) 
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approximately the limits which usually occur in practice. The lower 
dotted curve for the mean rise of well ventilated coils may approxi- 
mately be expressed in terms of square inches and degrees Centigrade 
144 

as;^ = V 7 '^;^ 77 ^'^vhere v is the peripheral speed of the armature 

1 d-O-oo. (f/lOOO) 

in feet per minute. The mean temperature rise is also affected 
the amount of cotton in coils which are of the same size and otherwise 
alike, and is less with a larger size of wire and smaller amount of 
cotton. Shunt coils are appreciably benefited by subdivision into 
sections by ventilating spaces ; by their use the mean rise is made 
to approach more closely to the surface rise, so that it may nearly' 
coincide with the highest of the curves given in Fig. 398 for the 
surface rise. Such subdivided coils are slightly .detrimental to 
the efficiency of the machine, since, if the intervening gaps 
were filled wdth copper, the watts would be reduced, but 
in a large machine this has only a very small effect on the total 
efficiency. 

The mean rise should preferably not exceed 50° C. or 90° F., so 
that the maximum temperature at any spot mav not exceed about 
90° C. or 194° F. 

If the permissible rise of surface temperature be taken as about 
30° C., it will be seen that from 2 to 2|- square inches of cooling 
surface must be allow'ed per watt wdth solid coils, and IJ to 2 with 
coils in sections ; or the \vatts per sq. inch must not exceed from 
0-5 to 0*36 in the former, or 0*66 to 0-5 in the latter case. A greater 
rise, although perhaps admissible in respect of the final tem- 
perature reached, is seldom advisable owing to the difference which 
it causes in the excitation according to the time during which the 
machine has been at work. If a number of separate bobbins are 
revolved at a high peripheral speed, as in alternators of the type 
shown in Fig. 71, a much higher ratio of watts to square inches is 
permissible, owing to the great cooling effect from their rapid 
movement through the air, but this case will again be referred to 
in Chapter XXVIII. 

§ 15. Sources of heat in the armature, and their relative 
importance. — ^The final rise of temperature in an armature is a 
much more complex problem, and this for two reasons. 

In the first place, it is difficult to calculate with accuracy the 
rate in watts at which the armatiure is actually being heated. The 
sources of the heat are threefold, namely : (1) the loss of electrical 
energy due to the passage of the total current through the armature 
resistance ; (2) eddy currents set up in the copper winding, and in the 
armature core and teeth ; and (3) the magnetic loss due to hysteresis. 
The first of these can be calculated to a close degree of approxi- 
mation, and the third fairly closely, but the second loss is very 
largely indeterminate, inasmuch as it is dependent upon a number 
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of complex conditions, such as the width of the armature con- 
ductors, the proportions of teeth and slots, and the strength of 
field- 1 

To show how variable is the relative proportion of the three 
losses, Table XIV gives a few results of actual tests made on 
machines of different construction and size. The figures show also 
that the eddy-current loss is usually of considerable importance, 
and equal to or even greater than the Ia~Ra loss. Were it not 
for this, the current-density in the armature conductors would be a 
more fundamental guide to the necessary dimensions of a machine 
in place of ac used in Chapter XXII. The precautions necessary to 
minimize eddies have been already emphasized in Chapter XIII, 
§§ 4 and 19, but their complete elimination cannot be attained, 
and the probable loss due to these must be closely known from 
previous experience if the rise of temperature of the armature is 
to be predicted with any certainty. 

§ 16- Effect of peripheral speed. — In the second place, even when 
the rate at which heat is developed in the armature is accurately 
known, the rate at w^hich it can be dissipated is most materially 
affected b^^ the speed of rotation, and also by the shape and number 
of the pole-pieces which surround the armature, in so far as they 
allow of or actively promote a more or less free circulation of the 
air over the surface of the winding. The exact effect of either of 
these causes does not admit of very accurate generalization, since 
it necessarily varies under different conditions. How important a 
part is played by the peripheral speed of a rotating armature in 
increasing its cooling power is at once evident from a comparison 
of the watts which it can dissipate with the watts which a stationary 
held coil can dissipate : their exterior surfaces being reckoned in 
each case as effective in cooling, if the rotating armature have a 
peripheral speed of 2000 feet per minute, it will be found that, 
roughly speaking, it can dissipate at least twice as many watts per 
square inch of cooling surface as the stationary field coil for the 
same rise of temperature. If the surface of the armature winding 
be broken up, so that the air can play upon more than the outer 
face of the conductors, and can reach freely to the core, the cooling 
action is much assisted. Again, the influence of eddy-currents 
in the pole-pieces, when these latter are not laminated, reacts upon 
the heating of the armature. It is therefore impossible to lay dowui 
any general formula, expressing the cooling power of a given surface 
at different speeds, which will meet the case of entirely different 
types of machines, and all curves connecting rise of temperature with 
certain values for the watts per square inch must necessarily be 
only approximate. 

^ See especially B. G. Lamme, “Iron Losses in Direct-current Machines,” 
Trans. Amer. I.E.E., Vol. 35, Part I, p. 261. 
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§ 17. The loss over the ohmic resistance ot the armature. — 

Considering in detail the three sources of heating in an armature, 
the first, or the rate of electrical loss over the copper resistance of 
the winding, is entirely independent of the speed, being simply the 
product of the square of the total armature current and the resist- 
ance of the armature from positive to negative brushes, i.e. Ia~Ra 
watts. In the process of designing a d^mamo the resistance of the 
armature can easily be calculated, and from it, after making allow- 
ance for its increased value when hot, the loss in watts due to the 
passage of the normal armature current. It is only necessary to 
remark that if the resistance of an armature from brush to brush 
be actually measured, it will usually be found to be slightly higher 
than the resistance as calculated from the length and area of copper 
used. This discrepancy is due to the inferior conductivity of the 
soldered joints, even when carefully made. In this respect arma- 
tures wound' with former-shaped coils have the advantage that in 
them the soldered joints are reduced to a minimum, and need only 
occur at the unions with the commutator sectors. 

Owing to the low resistance of a large armature with few bars, 
the most convenient method of measuring its actual value is by 
soldering leading-in strips on to two commutator sectors at such 
a distance apart that they divide the winding into two parallel 
paths, passing through them a known current of considerable 
strength, and measuring the difference of potential between the 
points where the current leaves and enters. From the quotient 
obtained by dividing the measured difference of potential by the 
known current, the resistance of the armature can be calculated 
according to the nature of the winding, and the ^Ra loss when the 
armature is hot can be accurately determined. 

§ 18. The eddy-current loss as depending on speed. — It is in 
the second or eddy-current loss that most difficulty lies. With a 
given core, a given winding, and a given field (magnetic screening 
in iron assumed to be negligible), this loss will be directly propor- 
tional to the square of the speed ; since, if the speed be increased 
a; times, the E.M.F. of an eddy \vill be equally increased, and this 
will increase the current of the eddy x times, so that the product of 
eddy E.M.F. x eddy-current will be increased times. The rate 
of loss in watts may therefore be expressed by a coefficient F multi- 
plied by the square of the speed, i.e. by FN~, w^here N — revolutions 
per minute, the value of F being different in different armatures and 
being also dependent upon the particular excitation which is normal 
for a given armature. During the process of designing, the value 
of F must be estimated from the coefficients of machines previously 
tested. A brief description of the experimental methods by which 
the eddy-current loss in a given dynamo when run at different 
speeds can be measured wdth considerable accuracy wdll be found 
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in Chapter XXII, §§ 13—15. Two points alone require to be further 
mentioned. In the first place, the value of the eddy-current 
loss, as thus determined, includes any eddies set up in the pole- 
pieces of the magnets by the rotation of the armature. Such 
loss of energy' in the pole-pieces will be considered in §§ 28-29 of 
the present chapter, and does not here concern us, so that with 
toothed armatures and solid pole-pieces some deduction may require 
to be made from the total loss in watts as measured by experiments 
on the machine as a whole. In the second place, during the experi- 
ments the distribution of the field is approxim_ately the same as that 
at no-load, and it has already been shown, in Chapter XIX, that 
this distribution is considerably modified at full-load. Hence, on 
this score, the eddy-current loss at full-load may be greater than the 
experiment would show, and when the results of such tests have been 
checked by other methods it has been found in practice that this 
difference in the distribution of the field does sensibly increase the 
amount of the eddy-currents. ^ 

It is, however, justifiable to assume that the methods above 
alluded to furnish evidence for determining, at least approximately, 
the eddy-current loss at full-load. In appHnng such results to new 
machines, not only must anj?- alteration in the length and volume of 
the core be taken into account, but, as previously stated, it is equally 
important to estimate the probable effects of alteration in the value 
of the flux-density in the air-gap or armature, the degree of lamina- 
tion of the core, the width of the bars, and the flux-density in the 
teeth of slotted armatures. An alteration which at first sight might 
seem unimportant in any one of a number of conditions may 
radically affect the amount of the eddy-currents. 

§ 19. Eddy-currents in the armature core. — The eddy-current 
loss may be divided into (a) that within the armature core, (6) that 
in the copper winding, and (c) that in the binding wire on the 
circumference of the armature. To allocate to these sources their 
respective shares in the total loss is an extremely difficult matter, as 
any change in one of the conditions such as can be tried in a practical 
machine produces but a small change in the total which can scarcely 
be isolated ; yet the combined effect of all the losses adds up to an 
amount which seriously reduces the possible output of an armature 
from the heating point of view. 

Taking them seriatim, we have first the armature core with its 
supporting framework and surroundings. The eddy-current loss 
produced by an alternating field in thin iron plates such as are used 
in transformers and laminated armature cores is proportional to 

^ In a test on a Siemens 1500-kilowatt dynamo tlie losses deduced from a 
Hopkinson test showed an increase of 15 per cent, at full-load as com- 
pared with the sum of the no-load and losses Eng.^, \'ol 62, p. 15). 

Cp. Chap. XXII, § 17. 
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the square of the maximum flux-density and also to the square of the 
thickness of the plates, and the same law has been experimentally 
established by Mr. Holden ^ when the field rotates about a stationar\^ 
armature, or vice versa. The energy consumed in thin plates or 
discs in an alternating field per cycle and per cubic centimetre of 
f B - 

iron is ' — — X 10“^® joules, where t is the thickness of the 

6p 

plates in centimetres, f is the periodicity or frequenct’, and p is the 
resistivity of the iron. The latter quantity may be taken as from 
1 X 10"^ to T5 X 10“^ ohms with wrought iron or thin sheet steel,- 
whence the loss of energy per ct'cle and per cubic centimetre is 
approximately 1-645 . 10~^^ joules. The rate of loss at 

any frequency / — pX /60 in a total volume of Vc cubic centimetres 
of iron is therefore in an alternating field 

1 - 645^2 f 2 , ^^2 . X 10-11 watts. 

The same form of expression may also be applied to the case of a 
rotating field, but owing to the E.M.F.^s being on the whole greater 
in the rotating field, and the average length of path and its resistance 
smaller, the first numerical constant requires to be increased. For 
circular plates of large diameter as compared with their thickness 
the best approximation gives for a rotating field ® 

2-7825*2 k% X 10-11 watts (209) 

But no rigid mathematical solution can be given, since the numerical 
constant is dependent to a certain extent upon the distribution of 
the field in the air-gap, and further, as has been pointed out by 
Professor W. M. Thornton, such curves as those of Fig. 220 show 
that between B and A the flux at one depth may be increasing 
while at another depth it is decreasing, so that the rate of cutting 
lines is not simply proportional to the distance from the centre, 
as it would be if the induction \vas uniform over any radial section. 
For the volume of the teeth the coefficient would again be higher. 

When the above formula is worked out, the watts, even in the 
case of a high-speed multipolar dymamo, are found to be small in 
comparison with other more serious losses, and in practice the actual 
loss from eddy-currents in the discs would be even smaller, owing 
to any magnetic screening therein. The reduction in the eddy 
loss through the increase of resistance when the iron becomes heated 
is about 5 per cent, for each 10° C. rise of temperature. 

^ Electrician, Vol. 35, p. 327. 

2 For high-resistance alloys, see Chap. XIV, § 9. 

3 See Prof. E. Wilson, Pyoc. R.S., Vol. 70. p. 359, and Electr. Eng., Vol. 30, 
p. 226; and Prof. F. G. Baily, PAi/. Trans. (1896), Vol. 187 A., pp. 715-746. 
Cp. also M. B. Field, " Eddv Currents in Solid and Laminated Masses,” 
Journ. I.E.E., Vol. 33, p. 1125 (Case II, p. 1141). 
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It must not, however, be assumed that the loss in the armature 
core as a whole is by any means negligible. The end-fringe from 
the flanks of the pole-pieces is quite appreciable, and unless the 
end-plates which clamp together the discs are kept weU outside the 
edges of the poles the lines which curve round into the ends of the 
armature will set up considerable edd 3 '-currents. ^ There is too 
a loss from each ventilating air-duct, wherein the lines bend into 
the flat surface of the discs at the sides of the duci. Again, in 
barrel-wound armatures the c^dindrical structure which supports 
the end-connexions of the bars should not be a solid sheet of metal, 
but as far as possible should be cut awa\^ near to the armature 
core so as to remove the iron into which the lines of the fringe 
might stra^’^ {cp. Figs. 131, 406, and 414). 

Next, the operation of turning the surface of a smooth armature- 
core increases the edd^' loss by burring over the edges of the discs, 
and requires to be carried out with considerable judgment. Analo- 
gous to this in a toothed armature core is the operation of drifting 
or filing out the slots so as to remove an^' roughness or inequality 
of their sides. Any such mechanical treatment requires to be both 
lightly and cleanly* executed wdth the minimum amount of injury' to 
the laminations ; indeed, unless absoluteK' necessar\’, it should be 
entirely avoided. On this account the longitudinal grooves on the 
assembled core are not milled out, and even when the notches are 
stamped in the discs before assembling, they must be carefull\’ 
inspected to see that the^' are free from burrs, b\' reason of which 
the rough edges of neighbouring discs would be driven into good 
contact with one another. - The effect of the pressure with which 
long armature cores as in large turbo-generators are squeezed 
together between the end-plates is to drive the burred edges of 
punched discs into contact with one another, and this ma\’ give 
rise to high local temperatures at places where the edges of the 
laminations are short-circuited, especially at each end of the core^ 
where the applied pressure is greatest. There ma\^ be an E.M.F. 
of as much as 1 volt acting on the short-circuit, and if there is 
only one or a few points of contact between adjoining plates, the\’ 
may be raised to incandescence. The insulating paper is then 
burnt out, and the area of the damage extends with increased 
iron 1035.“^ 

§ 20. Eddy-currents in bolts througli armature core. — If the body of an 
armature core is traversed by a number of bolts, and these, although insulated 
from the discs through which they pass, are in metallic connexion with the 


^ Cp. !Miles Walker, The Diagnosing of Troubles in Electrical 2dachi7ies, p. 91 . 
2 For the eddy-loss specially in the laminated teeth of a toothed core, 
cp. F. E. Meurer, Electr. World, Vol. 49, p. 792. 

® B. G. Lamme, Trans. Amer. I.E.E., Vol. 35, Part I, p. 266. 

^ M. Vidinar, E.u.M., Vol. 37, pp. 1 and 17. 
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end-plates at either end of the core, not only is the effective area of the core 
periodicallv reduced by the presence of the bolts, but there results a conducting 
S 3 " 3 tem analogous to a squirrel-cage rotor in an induction motor. Each bolt 
becomes the seat of an alternating impressed E.M.F. proportional to the flux 
which it cuts, the latter depending upon the radial depth within the core at 
which it is situated ; this E.M.F. of periodicity / = pXi60 will pass through 
zero rni dway in the interpolar gaps, and will have a double-peaked maximum 
under each pole. The resistance of the portions of the end-plates corre- 
sponding to each bolt, and forming part of the circuit, will be low owing to 
their large area, and may be neglected. \Mien the resistance of their contact- 
area with the head of the bolt is also neglected, and the specific resistivity of 
wrought-iron bolts is taken to be 1 X 10“^ ohm, the resistance of each bolt 

lx 10 ~^ 

of diameter d centimetres and length I centimetres is - ohms. 

If the bolts pass nearly through the centre of the radial depth of the core, 
and so are completely surrounded b^' iron, the inductance of each will be so 
high as compared v,i.th the above resistance that its self-induced E.M.F. will 
be nearly equal to its impressed E.M.F. ; the resultant E.M.F. w'ill be 
low, and the current will lag behind the impressed E.M.F. by some angle 
approaching 90^. Hence even if the current be large, the watts cos cb 
will be so small as to be negligible by comparison with other more important 
losses. 

But this condition also implies that the self-induced flux due to the current 
through the bolt is almost equal to the original field which it cuts ; the current, 
lagging nearK- 90 electrical degrees, reaches its maximum magnetizing effect 
in the centre of each interpolar gap in the position best calculated to oppose the 
passage of all lines below the bolt circle and to concentrate them above the 
bolt circle. Almost all the flux is driven into the outer layers of the core, 
and only a small percentage is left within the bolt circle sufficient to supply 
the loss of volts over the ohmic resistance of the bolt. The area of the core 
is thus in enect reduced, and the current reaches such a magnitude that its 
ampere-tums in combination with those of the field winding are sufficient 
to drive the flux through the armature path of which the permeability is 
reduced by reason of the density being nearly doubled. The eddy-currents 
in the bolts will supply half the total number which are required, but in order 
to retain the same total flux the field ampere-turns must themselves be raised 
as compared with the number which would be required over the armature 
path if the bolts were absent. Thus the correlative of the negligible expendi- 
ture of watts in the bolts is an appreciable increase in the loss from eddy- 
currents, and possibly- also from hysteresis, in the discs. 

On this account either the bolts passing through the body of the core must 
be insulated from the end-plates, as shovm in Fig. 132, or the effective area 
of the core must be reckoned practically as that between the bottom of the 
slots and the bolt circle. 

As the bolt circle is brought nearer to the inner edge of the discs their 
inductance and magnetizing effect decrease, but on the other hand the expen- 
diture of watts in the bolts themselves increases. If the bolts are immediately 
under the inner edge of the discs we approach the condition of a conductor 
lying on the surface of an iron core, and the inductance of each bolt is so low 
as compared with its resistance as to be negligible. If for a rough estimate 
the distribution of the lines which leak out of the core is assumed to be 
sinusoidal, with an average induction J5, the virtual E.M.F. of each bolt 
would be 2-22 (B x pole-pitch) f .1 x 10““ = B, the pole-pitch being of course 
measured on the inner circumference of the discs. The lag of the current 
being negligible, the expenditure of power in each bolt is then B^/R, or by 
substitution of the above expressions is 3-9 {B X pole -pitch) 2 /- . dH X 
watts. If in practice such a figure as B = 100, and a pole-pitch of 20 centi- 
metres in a multipolar machine of fairly large size are assumed, the loss in each 
bolt of diameter 2*54 centimetres for a frequency of 30 works out to 0*9 watts 
per centimetre of its length. The interest of such a case lies in the fact that 
similar or larger losses may be debited to an armature core supported on a 
central hub, since in effect each arm of the hub corresponds to a bolt Ijdng 
immediately under the discs. 
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§ 21. Eddy-currents in the copper winding of armatures. — [b) 

The origin and nature of the eddy-cnrrents which occur in solid 
copper conductors embedded in slots during their passage through 
the field of a dynamo were first investigated by S. Ottenstein,- 
and from his experiments the following conclusions are mainly 
derived. Since the eddies are due to the change in the number 
and direction of the lines within the slot as irs position relatively 
to a pole is altered by rotation of the armature, the total loss can 
be divided into two components : (1) due to the rate of alteration of 
a supposed radial field passing straight down the length of a slot, 
and (2) due to the rate of alteration of a supposed transverse field 
passing straight across the slot. To correspond with this and to 
isolate each effect separately, the actual field within the slot, what- 
ever its nature, must be resolved into two components at right 
angles, their combination at any moment and at any particular 
spot within the slot reproducing the actual slanting direction of the 
lines together with their number. The E.^I.F.'s are at right angles 
to the direction of each component field, and the eddies are reduced 
by subdivision of the copper into a number of thin strips side by 
side in the case of the radial field and into a number of layers in 
the case of the transverse field. 

The maximum value of either the radial or the transverse flux-density will 
be different for each bar within the slot according to its position ; thus the 
former will be small near the middle of the slot, greater at the bottom due to 
lines leaking out again from the teeth when highly saturated, and greatest 
immediately at the top where the lines enter from the air-gap. With normal 
proportions of slot the maximum value of the radial flux-density at the top 
of the slot is twice or thrice that of the cross density, but it veiy greatly 
diminishes both from the top and bottom of the slot towards its middle, so 
that its influence on the whole is not so preponderant. The cross field does 
not show nearly so much difference in its values for the upper and lower 
halves of the slot. Also, the surface exposed to the cross density is about 
three times the width of the bar in an armature with narrow deep slots and 
two layers of winding. Hence in such armatures a further transverse division 
into more than two layers might give a lower total loss than an equal number 
of radial subdi\-isions ; in other words, four bars one above the other would 
be preferable to tvro lay’ers of two thinner bars abreast. On the other hand, 
with wide shallow slots, radial subdivision into several sections abreast would 
be the more advantageous, as the radial flux-density preponderates. In either 
case, soldering of the bars together at their ends largely nullifies all the 
advantage of the division, so that it is of little use to divide a thick bar 
into several laminae in parallel which are immediately united outside the 
limits of the core length. Lastly, the top of the bars should be kept well 
below the level of the top of the slot, where there is a strong field of cur^nng 
lines : the use of hard-wood wedges for securing the bars in a slotted arma- 
ture finds in this an additional recommendation. Shading oft the field at the 
pole-tips, as by' cutting away half the pole-tip laminations, is found to produce 
little or no effect on the total loss. 

As an empirical approximation, the loss per slot filled with a single solid 
bar with normal insulation from the walls and distance from the top may be 


^ " Has Hntenfeld in Zahnarmaturen und die "Wirbelstromverluste in 
massiven Armatur-Kupferleitern,” Sammluyig JElektrotechnischer Vortrdge, 
Vol- 5 (Ferdinand Enke, Stuttgart). 
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said to be proportional to the depth and width of the slot, and when the con- 
ductor is subdi\dded, the loss, roughly speaking, varies inversely as the number 
of layers and as the number of conductors abreast, i.e. inversely to their 
product z = ZjS. The two fields co-exist, and as a practical clue to the amount 
of either field wdthin the slot may be taken the difference betw'een the uncor- 
rected flux-density at the roots of the teeth and a fixed flux-density of, say, 
17,000, at which but few'- lines spread into the slot except at its extreme top. 
The total loss in the S slots is so far 

OC 52 (uncorr. - 17,000)2. 

The radial field declines from a maximum under the centre of the pole to 
zero on the neutral line. The transverse field, on the other hand, at least 
so far as the centre of the slot is concerned, increases from zero at the centre 
of the pole to a maximum at the pole-edges. The average value of the 
transverse slot field along the pole-pitch is indicated in Fig. 39Sa. It will be 



Fig. 39S<2J. — Curve of average value of slot transverse field 
at no-load. 

seen that when the teeth of a continuous-current armature under the pole-face 
are -worked with a high density at the root, say, B^-y over 20,000, there may be 
a considerable cross fiux within the slots close to the pole-edge causing eddy- 
currents in solid conductors. The ampere-turns over a tooth under the 
pole may be 2000, while an adjacent tooth just beyond the pole-tip, w-ith 
only a comparatively slight falling off in the density, may only require perhaps 
400 ampere-turns ; there will then be a difference of magnetic potential 
across the slot of 1600 ampere-turns, and just as in the case of the rotor of a 
turbo-alternator, flux wdll be shunted transversely from the highly saturated 
root across the slot into the less saturated tooth. Hence near each pole-edge 
the cross flux suffers a rapid rise and fall, and as the difference in the ampere- 
turns of two adjacent teeth may increase faster than the square of the total 
main fiux, the loss from the above cause may increase faster than the fourth 
power of the flux per pole. 

The transverse slot field at no-load and the eddy-current loss arising there- 
from in solid conductors has since been calculated in detail by L. Dreyfus, ^ 
who has showm that the eddy-currents react on the flux-density in the teeth 
and drive the lines within the slot back into the teeth. A check is thus 
automatically applied to their increasing magnitude, and the total copper 
losses do not con-tinually increase with increasing slot depth. Under load, 
when the conductors themselves carry a normal current, the conditions 
become even more complex. 

An approximate formula for the amount of the loss in -watts per cubic cm. 
of copper in the slot has been proposed by Prof. Miles Walker, and an actual 
case has been analysed, in The Diagnosing of Drouhles in Electrical EMachines, 
pp. 92-95. As a purely empirical formula Mr. B. G. Lamme {Trans. Amer. 
I.E.E., Vol. 35, Part I, p. 272 ff., q.v.) has given for the total effect in a two- 
layer winding 

watts = (1000 -!- AT^)^V x 10~®, 


^ Archiv. filr Elektrot., Vol. 6, pp. 165 and 327. 
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T\’here p = no. of pairs of poles. A" = revs, per min., AT^ = maximum 
ampere-turns for one tooth, and V = total volume of copper in cubic inches 
in one slot. 

Thus in the case of either the radial or the transverse slot fluxes the rate of 
change or the rise and fall of the field is largely localized in close proximit\" 
ro the pole-tips. An examination of the gradient of the field as dependent 
upon the length of air-gap and of the interpolar zone shows that with a usual 
ratio of pole-arc to pole-pitch the loss does not increase so fast as the diameter 
of the armature, and only increases in proportion to the Jth power of the air- 
gap : further, that it becomes proportional to the l-25th power of the number 
of poles. The conclusion that the length of the air-gap has but little 
effect, although an increase in it tends to increase the loss, is borne out by 
experiment. 

In default, therefore, of more complete knowledge, the eddy-current 
coefficient, tvhich must be multiplied by the square of the number of revolutions 
per minute to determine the loss in the bars of a slotted armature may be 
given as 

/uncorrected- .-17,000\2 r i 

1000 J ^ 

Under load when the armature is carrying current, the distortion 
of the field by armature reaction increases the loss. The maximum 
value of either the radial or the transverse field at the trailing 
pole-corner is increased and at the leading pole-corner is decreased, 
so that these two changes largely counterbalance one another and 
the loss in the interpolar bars is but little increased. But the fields 
now vary almost continuously under the poles, and the loss in the 
slots under the poles may be regarded practically as an entirely 
additional quantity. Owing to the complexity of the conditions, 
neither theory nor experiment has up to the present provided 
a simple means for estimating the loss under load by a 
rational formula. Tests under short-circuit do not help in 
this matter, since there is then practically only a cross field from 
the armature conductors present, and the teeth are not highly 
saturated. 

Finally, the copper bars of a section during the period of its 
commutation are traversed by an alternating flux self and mutually 
induced by the armature current and crossing the slot from side to 
side. The current is then no longer uniformly distributed over the 
cross section of a large solid conductor, and since this effect produces 
a loss proportional to the square of the load-current, it may also 
be derived by assuming a virtual increase in the resistance of the 
conductor. The energy lost thereby, although assisting to heat 
the armature, is, however, rather to be considered under the question 
of commutation, being closely connected wdth the apparent induct- 
ance of the section during short-circuit. Yet under commutating 
poles, the bars may become seriously heated at the periods of 
short-circuit. 

It is not only along the active length of the bars that eddy-currents 
are set up. Where the solid bars project beyond the core of the 
toothed armature, or w’here the stranded bars are soldered to their 
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end-connectors in the bar-wound drum with evolure connectors, 
the fringes from the flanks of the poles contribute small quota to 
the total loss. 

(c) The bands of binding wire, especially where soldered together, 
are a further source of loss. On smooth-core armatures they are 
of minor importance, but when employed in connexion with toothed 
armatures they may give rise to considerable losses. By the 
use of a material of high resistivity such losses can, however, 
be reduced to an almost negligible quantity’ even in toothed 
armatures. 

§ 32. Approximate formulae for eddy-current loss in armatures. — 

Enough has been said to show the great difficulty of expressing 
in any simple formula the combined effect of the numerous variables 
which enter into the question of the amount of the eddy-current 
loss. The law which governs any one constituent may be unknown, 
or, if known, the magnitude of its effect may be quite ^uncertain 
owing to its being dependent upon varying conditions in practice, 
such as the stamping of the discs or filing of the slots. Either of 
twn methods of treating the subject may be adopted. By the 
first the hysteresis and eddy-current losses in the core and teeth 
of the armature are grouped together, and an approximate expres- 
sion for these '' iron losses,'' as they are called, is constructed, which 
should bear a reasonable relation to the losses experimentally 
measured on no-load wffien the unwound machine is driven in the 
excited field by an electric motor. To these losses are subsequently 
added an allowance for eddy-currents in the copper wdnding on 
no-load and on full-load. By the second method, all the eddy- 
current losses proportional to the square of the speed are grouped 
together as a wffiole, and an approximate expression is con- 
structed for the coefficient E, w^hich should, after deduction of 
the pole-face loss, agree wdth that deduced from an experi- 
mental test on the Kapp-Hopkinson method to be subsequently 
described. 

In either case some formula which wffien applied under changed 
conditions shall give fairly reliable results is so necessary to the 
designer that the required forms of expression must at least be 
tentatively suggested as a starting point for purposes of comparison, 
even if the constants require to be afterwards corrected as experience 
accumulates. 

The first method is perhaps more suitable for alternators, and 
its discussion is therefore reserved until Chapter XXIX, § 13. The 
second method will here be foUowred, although it must be understood 
that the results of Chapter XXIX are also applicable mutatis 
mutandis to the continuous-current dynamo, as there explained. 
The problem, therefore, is to construct a formula for F, or the wratts 
lost in eddy-currents at one revolution per min., which wiU in some 
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degree differentiate between the different locaKties of eddy-currents 
and the different causes of the loss of energ\’ by them. The losses 
other than those in the active length of the copper winding mav be 
divided into a portion due to the active length of the iron under 
the poles, and a portion due to the end-fringe from the flanks of 
the poles. The first for a given linear speed is probably best regarded 
as proportional to the cylindrical surface of the core, i.e. to DL, 
since it is largely due to the extent of the surface contacts between 
the core laminations caused by mechanical processes of manufacture. 
Indeed, in toothed armatures a good deal of evidence might be 
brought to show that this portion of the loss is proportional to the 
number of slots, each as causing continuity of surface, or to their 
own area of surface. Next, this loss will var\^ as the square of the 
density on the surface at different parts of the teeth, yet since this 
diverges from proportionality to the air-gap density* only when 
the apparent density in the teeth has been pressed very- high, the 
term Bg^ may- be retained approximately^ Lastly, it w-ill vary as 
the square of the linear speed, and therefore for a given number 
of revolutions per minute as so that it finally becomes 



In the second portion due to the end-fringe may- be grouped the 
losses in the end-connexions and solid ends of the bars where they- 
project past the core, and the whole is roughly- proportional to the 
circumference, or to D. All these losses w-ill be proportional not 
simply to Bg-, but to {ATg -7- AT^)- as causing the stray- lines 
betw-een the pole and the body of the armature core or supports 
of the end-wdnding. They- will also vary- as the square of the 

linear speed, and so become = ko . N- . 

For the toothed armature varies betw-een 4 x 10~^^ and 6 X 10“^^, 
is about 12 x and the factor in the last expression 

of the previous section for the copper wdnding has such a value as 
80 X 10"^°, all dimensions being reckoned in in.ches, and flux- 
densities being measured in lines per square centimetre. An equation 
of the form 


( AT, + AT, 'V 
V 1000 / 


- LD^ 


80 -^*2 


1000 


iT.oooy^., 
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mav thus be suggested for the toothed drum. In practical cases the 
first term is by- far the greatest, the second about 5 per cent, of the 
first, while the third term never reaches any appreciable amount 
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until the uncorrected exceeds 22,000 with fairly narrow slots 
and deep bars in two layers, or 24,000 with four layers of shallow 
bars. A wide slot should only be used in combination with thin 
bars and with low values of Analysis of numerous experiments 

on toothed armatures shows that the total loss is not far from 
proportional to Bg- when the total measured loss in both 

armature and pole-pieces does not rise so rapidly the reason may 
be traced to magnetic screening reducing the loss in the poles 
{cp. § 29). 

In conclusion, it may again be repeated that further direct experi- 
ment in the laboratory as to the various sources of eddy-currents 
and their suppression is much needed, and the lack of such a firm 
experimental basis must be the excuse for the approximate nature 
of the formulae which have been above hazarded. In commercial 
work machines can seldom be designed so as to test separately the 
influence of the several varying factors, yet it is only to the more 
complete elimination of eddy-currents that we must look if the 
eificiency and output of dynamos for a given mass of iron and 
copper are to be appreciably increased in the future. 

§ 23. Hysteresis loss in armatures. — Returning to the third 
source of heat, or the magnetic " loss by hysteresis, the amount 
of power spent in changing the direction of magnetization of the 
core must be calculated, as explained in Chapter XIV, § 14. In 
the core below the teeth the density and hysteresis loss is greatest 
in the outer layers. The nominal maximum density when the flux 
is averaged over the whole of a cross section midway between the 
poles is only about 82 per cent, of the true maximum near the bottom 
of the teeth. But since the curve of Fig. 218 for rotating magnetiza- 
tion is based on the nominal maximum B^ averaged over an inter- 
polar cross section, the values of h for other armatures with the 
same nominal maxima Be may thence be obtained. The loss in 
the core is then for any given maximum density simply propor- 
tional to the number of complete cycles per second, and to the volume 
of the core ; it may therefore be expressed by a coefficient H multi- 
plied by the number of revolutions per minute, or in terms of the 

s^nnbols of equation (97), H = and HX — The 

cross-magnetization of the armature under load here also increases 
the loss as compared with that at no-load. The total volume of 
the teeth must be calculated separately from the rest of the armature 
core, and in default of experimental figures strictly applicable to 
their case h must again be taken from Fig. 218, as explained in 
Chapter XIV, § 14, qu.v. 

The punching of the slots in the discs hardens the edges of the 
notches where the iron is sheared off, and the hysteresis loss is 
thereby as well as by any bending or mechanical stress increased 
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as compared with laboratory- results on plain strips of the same 
quality of iron. But all such sources of increased loss are practically 
indeterminate. 

§ 24. Predetermination of rise of temperature in armatures. 

Combining the three losses together, the total w-atts expended 
in heating the armature are 

W = d- FN^-^ HN (211) 

and it is the ratio of this to the cooling surface of the rotating 
armature that determines its rise of temperature. 

In estimating the relative cooling value of any surface the general 
principle must be to allow approximately for differences in their 
degree of exposure to the outer air, and also for differences in their 
peripheral speed. Thus the end-windings of multipolar barrel- 
w'ound armatures are of more importance than the centre portion 
of the core which is directly under the poles. Again, in large 
multipolar armatures in which the discs are supported on the arms 
of a hub, not only is a clear air-space secured between the internal 
circumference of the core and the cylindrical hub, but the percentage 
difference between the peripheral speeds of the inside and outside 
grows less as the diameter of the armature is increased. Finally, 
the number and width of the radial air-ducts through the armature 
core wall exercise a considerable effect, and may require to be taken 
into account in the calculation. It is, however, useless to adopt 
any great degree of refinement in the calculation of the cooling 
surface owdng to the number of secondary- conditions which affect 
the result. Different types of machines will require different 
methods of reckoning the cooling surface, but in general the curve 
connecting the heating coefficient with the peripheral speed will 
have the shape of those in Fig. 399 when the cooling surfaces are 
reckoned on some consistent basis. Practical experience will deter- 
mine a method of calculating a figure to which the cooling effect 
may be regarded as proportional, even though all the factors which 
enter into it may- not be strictly taken into account. The general 
effect of taking close account of the surfaces of the inside of the core 
and of the air-ducts wall merely be to raise the value which must 
be assigned to the coefficient w-hen the armature is stationary-. 

The tw-o cases of smooth-core drum arrnatures and toothed 
barrel-w-ound multipolars in which the armature core is well 
ventilated by^ air-ducts at intervals of 4 or 5 inches may, however, 
be distinguished. In some designs the ventilating ducts have been 
made so numerous and so wide that the effective length of the iron 
is only^ twm-thirds of the gross length of the core. In small machines 
less than 15 inches in diameter, owing to the confined nature of the 
internal apertures into the core, the effect of such ducts is not so 
marked as in large machines, although they still remain of value 

14 — (5065 .q 
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when made of considerable width and accompanied by a high 
peripheral speed. On an average the curves given in Fig. 399 have 
been found b^^ the waiter to give good results in the.case of continuous- 
current multipolar armatures of usual construction up to peripheral 
speeds of 4000 feet per minute. The value of the heating coefficient 
k — yi SJWy or the temperature rise in degrees Centigrade 
per square inch per watt is for barrel-wound toothed armatures 

, w’here v is the peripheral speed of the external 

1 0*8 »onM*3 » t' XT 

surface of the armature in feet per minute, and S^. is the cooling 
surface in square inches. The final maximum rise of temperature 
of the outside of the armature as measured by thermometer is thus 



The effect of the peripheral speed has in many formulae been given 
by a factor of the form 1 -j- 0-5 (z;/1000), but the use of the first 
power of the peripheral speed appears to underestimate its great 
influence. ^ The constant value when ?; = 0, or the armature is at 
rest, namely, 65, is low’er than the average value for stationary 
field-magnet bobbins owing to the lesser thickness of the layers 
of copper in the armature ; for any given type of machine it may 
be determined by measuring the rise of temperature for a given 
number of watts when the armature is placed in its appropriate 
field-magnet and is stationary. 

The cooling surface to be used in connexion with the curves of 
Fig. 399 is in the case of toothed armatures with barrel winding the 
external cylindrical surface, plus the internal cylindrical surface 
of the winding at both ends so far as it projects beyond the core ; 
the latter must be again reduced in proportion to its lower speed 
when there is considerable difference betw^een the external and 
internal diameters. The former surface is ttD^E^ where is taken 
from the outer edge of the commutator lug to the extreme opposite 
end of the armature, i.e. =E A- 21^ nearly. The latter is approxi- 
mately . 21 Q, or when reckoned as of less value 

in proportion to its lower peripheral speed, tt . . 21^. 

In all cases the question of the heating of the commutator must 
be also considered in relation to that of the armature. The above 
figures assume that the temperature of the commutator is lower 
than that of the armature. With carbon brushes, however, the final 
temperature of the commutator may exceed that of the armature. 


1 Constants liave also been nsed to suit a factor of the form fl -i- p\/v) 
cp. J. Fischer-Hinnen, E.u.M., Vol. 36 (1918), pp. 205 and 217! 
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Hence the commutator, so far from helping to dissipate the 
heat of the armature, positively assists in raising the temperature 
of the near end by conduction, unless there are long radial 
commutator connexions which exert a powerful fanning action. 

For a peripheral speed of 2000 feet per minute, a rise of 36° C. is 
approximately obtained if the watts per square inch, WjSc, = 
1-41 to 1-5, or vice versa if — 0*71 W to 0-66 W ; in other words, 
about three-quarters or two-thirds of a square inch of cooling 
surface, as above reckoned, must be allowed per watt expended over 
the armature. 

It may here be remarked that a cool machine is by no means 
necessarily efficient ; although in most cases these two desirable 
qualities are attained by the same means, still it should be remem- 
bered that, while the efficiency is dependent on the ratio of the lost 
watts to the useful output, the rise of temperature is determined 
by the ratio which the lost watts bear to the cooling power of 
the surfaces. 

Finally, with a given armature, since the eddy-current loss is 
dependent upon the square of the revolutions, the amount of current 
that can be taken out of it at different speeds for a fixed rise of 
temperature depends largely upon the proportion of the copper 
loss to the eddy loss, and upon the way in which the effectiveness 
of the cooling surface is modified by alterations of the peripheral 
speed. 

§ 25. Heating of the commutator. — The heating of the com- 
mutator with carbon brushes has an importance second only to 
that of the armature. The sources of heat within the commutator 
itself are fourfold, namely — 

(1) The loss of energy due to the passage of the armature current 
over the contact resistance of the brushes, this current being 
assumed to be divided between the several sets of brushes of the 
same sign and between the portions of any one brush in strict 
proportion to their areas ; i.e. on the supposition of a uniform 
current-density under the brushes. 

(2) The additional loss due to the unequal division of the current 
over the surface of the brush contact, and to sparking if commutation 
is not properly performed. Apart from “ additional ” currents, 
unequal distribution of the current between the brushes on one 
arm quickly arises, due to slight differences in their pressures or 
in the state of their surfaces ; for the drop over the contact- 
resistance, as has been shovm in Chapter XX, does not vary in 
proportion to the current-density, even with the same pressure. 

(3) The loss from the mechanical friction of the brushes. 

(4) And the loss from eddy-currents in the sectors which are at any 
moment carr\ring the armature current and the adjacent sectors. 
As the current flows along the sectors which are undergoing 
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commutation, and is gradually tapped off into the brushes, these 
sectors are practically situated in a stationary magnetic field, while 
they themselves are moving forwards. Eddy-currents are therebv 
set up in the mass of the copper plates forming the commutator. 

With carbon brushes the great increase which is possible in the 
first and second items renders it imperative for the designer to 
consider carefully the heating due to the combined effect of the 
four causes, and this is especially the case in machines of low 
voltage and large current. 

§ 26. Calculation of commutator losses. — The commutator losses 
are calculated as follows : (1) Let = the number of rows of 

brushes of one polarity ; then, assuming that the total armature 
current is equallv divided between them, the average current- 
la 

densitv is i and the current to be collected at one row 

a 


"Pi 

In the absence of complete data as to the shape of the short- 
circuit current curve, the virtual current-density and the form 
factor, must be taken from the curves of Chapter XX, § 10, on 
the assumption of a uniform current-density corresponding to 

, " , where L is the length of the brush surface in one row 

measured parallel to the axis of rotation, and 6^ is the width of con- 
tact in the direction of rotation. The total loss of watts over the 
two sets of brushes is then 


PlP-J'b 


(213) 


where , is the resistance of one row, and - is the resistance 

of the rows of one polarity. In the bipolar machine or the wave- 
wound machine with two sets of brushes, p^—\\ in the lap-wound 
multipolar there must be as many sets of brushes as there are poles, 
and p-^ = p, but in the wave-wound multipolar, even though there 
are several rows of brushes of one polarity, some rows may be 
omitted, and pj^ need not be equal to p. 

(2) The additional loss due to want of uniformity of current- 
density cannot reach any great amount with copper brushes owdng 
to the sparking that would result, but with carbon brushes it may 
form a ver^.J' considerable item without evident overheating of the 
brush edges. Since the increase depends upon the square of the 
form factor, it may easily amount to 30 per cent, of the normal loss, 
or in extreme cases may double it. The advantage of carbon in 
reducing the sparking is, in fact, secured at the expense of the 
efficiency of the machine. 
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(3) If p be the pressure on the brushes in lb. per sq. inch, and 
a be the total area of surface of all the brushes on the machine, the 
total pressure is P = pa, and the loss in watts from the mechanical 
friction is 


fzP X Vc X 746 
33,000 


fxP X Vc X 0*0226 watts 


(214) 


where vj is the peripheral speed in ft. per min., and ^ is the 
coef&cient of friction. 

With low voltages (when the brush surface is large as in electro- 
plating machines) and with high speeds, the brush friction loss may 
be a ver\- appreciable percentage of the useful output of the dynamo, 
and may exceed the loss under (1). 

The exhaustive experiments of J. Liska ^ on dry and oiled bronze 
rings and copper commutators with brushes of many kinds show^ 
great divergences between brushes of different materials and entirely 
dissimilar behaviour under var\dng conditions of pressure, speed, 
temperature, current density, and current direction. It can only 
be said that the coef&cient of friction increases with increasing 
pressure and on a commutator diminishes with increasing speed 
owing to the mechanical vibration due to the passage of the mica 
and copper strips.- Assuming = IJ- to 21b., average values for 
fjL for rough calculations will be — 


Hard carbon . ■ 
Electrographitic 
Soft: grapliitic 
Copper & graphit' 
mixed . 
Copper gauze 


0*4 (at 500 ft, per 
0-35 ( ,, 1000 
0-2 ( „ 2000 


min.) to 0-2 (at 3000 ft. per min.) 
) ,, 0-2 ( „ 5000 ,, ) 

) „ 0-15 ( „ 6000 „ ) 


0-28 ( 500 ) „ 0-15 ( „ 4000 

0-3 to 0-2 


The coefficient of friction on a perfectly smooth bronze ring is 
higher, and both on the ring and on the commutator is, as a rule, 
much reduced by a little lubricating oil. ^ 

(4) Definite experiments as to the magnitude of the fourth loss 
from eddy-currents are wanting, but probably they are but small, 
although increasing with increased thickness of the commutator 
plates. 


^ Arheiten aus dem ElektrotecJinischen Institut zu Karlsruhe, Vol. 1, p. 48. 
Cp. also Prof, F. G. Baily and ]Mr. W. S. H. Cleghorne, Jovtrn. I.E.E., 
Vol. 3S, p. 157. 

- Confirmed also by Mr. P. Hunter Brown, Joxirn. I.E.E., Vol. 57, p. 195. 
At higb speeds the lower friction is probably due to the contact being in 
fact intermittent to some degree ; intermittently therefore a thin air-film 
intervenes between brush and commutator. 

® The paper of Prof. Baily and Mr. Cleghorne quoted in a previous note 
also shows that the application of a small amount of paraffin wax as a lubricant 
reduces the coef&cient of friction of a dense electrographitic brush (Le 
Carbone X) by 80 per cent., i.e. to 0-09 -without increasing the electrical 
losses. But the lubricant must be very sparingly used {cp. Chap. XXIII, § 9). 
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§ 27. Temperature rise of commutator. — The rise of temperature 
of the commutator surface should preferably not exceed 70° F., 
or as a maximum may be allowed by the British Standardisation 
Rules to reach 90° F. (50° C.) in continuous running at full-load. 
It may be calculated by a formula similar in its construction to 
that for the rotating armature. The constant of the numerator 
which determines the rise per watt per sq. inch when the commutator 
is at rest is lower than in the armature, owing to the better exposure 
of the former to the air. On the other hand, owing to its smooth 
surface, the influence of the peripheral speed is not so marked as 
in the case of armatures, although still considerable if there are 
separate connectors to the armature winding. If W = the total 
Wyatts expended over the commutator, and the cooling surface be 
reckoned in sq. inches as the external cylindrical surface plus the 
area of one side of the radial connectors up to a limiting length of, 
say, S" from the commutator surface 


FC 


551 ^^ 



-h 0-3 



w^here v^.' is the peripheral speed of the commutator in ft. per 
minute. 

Any such formula is, how^ever, liable to many disturbing con- 
ditions, among w'hich especial importance must be given to the 
number and shape of the connexions which lead from the armature 
winding to the sectors. If these are numerous, and are th_in but 
wide blades of copper, they have a powerful fanning action, w'hich 
very greatly assists in dissipating the heat of both the commutator 
and the armature. 

A cool commutator is of great assistance in any case of difficult 
commutation, and on this account the commutation of turbo- 
generators is much improved by special means for ventilation both 
inside and outside the commutator ; an instance is found in Siemens* 
commutator for turbo-generators, w^hich is divided into two halves 
united by copper radial blades that serve also as fans (Brit. 
Patent Ko. 19891 (1908)). 

§ 28. Eddy-currents in pole-pieces. — There remains the question 
of eddy-currents as set up in the pole-pieces when a rotating toothed 
armature causes the density of the field over their bored face to 
-vsTV rhythmically- Such currents do not spread to any great 
depth whthin the metal mass, but whirl round near the surface 
facing the armature. One complete cycle of varying flux-density 
at any spot corresponds to the passage of one tooth and one slot 
past a fixed point on the pole-face ; or, in other wrords, a period 
corresponds to the time taken by the armature in moving through 
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the pitch of the teeth {cp. Figs. 481, 482). If S — 

the total number of slots, the periodicitv is / = 77 - . 5. If the local 

cU 

paths had no inductance, the currents would run along the pole-face 
opposite to each projecting tooth, and then dividing would curve 
round to complete their circuit opposite the slots. Owing, however, 
to the action of the inductance which causes the current to lag 
behind the impressed E.M.F., the positions of the eddies are dis- 
placed relatively to the teeth ; if the reactance were very 

high, or the resistance very low, the angle of lag would approach a 
quarter of a period, so that the currents would embrace the teeth 
and openings of the slots. The M.M.F. of the eddy-current would 
then act to reduce the density opposite the teeth, and to raise it 
opposite to the slots. Thus by the effect of magnetic screening 
the distribution is rendered more uniform, and the eddy-currents 
are prevented by their own inductance from reaching any great 
amount. 

There is, however, a difference between the two cases of a solid and of a 
laminated pole-piece. In the former case the greater part of the path of the 
eddy-currents is longitudinal or along the axial length of the armature core 
(Fig. 400 {a) ), and currents in such paths lessen the penetration of the flux- 
density variation into the pole-face. In the latter case, the greater part of 
the eddy-current path is circumferential (Fig. 400 (6) ), and such circumfer- 
ential currents lessen the penetration of the flux variation at the sides of the 
laminations as compared with their central portions. ^ The flux variation, 
therefore, penetrates more deepl\- into the laminated pole, although in either 
case it extends over a ver\’ small depth of iron. 

In a solid pole, the eddy-currents flow longitudinally across the pole through 
a strip of width equal to a quarter of the tooth-pitch or q '4 centimetres, 
and complete their circuit by returning through another adjacent strip of 
the same width (Fig. 400 cj). The maximum range of induction on the pole 
face being from to the maximum E.iM.F. acting round the edges 

of the circuit corresponding ro half the tooth-pitch isoc B^^^— B^^^, or along 
the one edge is oc i B.^^^ ; it is also proportional to the speed of the 

moving teeth, i.e. to the peripheral speed v of the armature = rri>*V/60 cm. 
per sec., and to the length of the pole-piece axially in cm. The maximum 
E.M.F. down one strip is therefore 

X 10-s volts 

Now the amount of the eddy-current loss depends essentially on the nature 
of the curve of the non-uniform flux-density, and as a first approximation 
let the variation be assumed to be sinusoidal, so that it gradually diminishes 
after a sine law to zero midway between the two outer edges of our circuit. 
The loss of power in any elementary strip is proportional to the square of 
the E.M.F. divided by its resistance, and the average value of the squares 
of the ordinates of a sine curve is half the square of its maximum value. The 


1 Messrs. Adams, Lanier, Pope, and Schooley, Pole-face Losses,” 
"Trans. Amer. I.E.JE., Vol. 28, Part II, p. 1133, where the different effect of 
the longitudinal (axial) and the circumferential (tangential) currents is 
emphasized by calhng the former " damping ” and the latter “ screening ” 
currents. 
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resistance of the single strip to a distance Ji cm. within the pole-piece (Fig. 401) 
is , where p is the resistivity in ohms of a cm. cube of the material of 

which the pole-piece is composed ; the resistance of the end or circumferential 
portions of the circuit may be entirely neglected as compared with that of 
the axial lengths. With sinusoidal variation the loss of power in the one strip 
is therefore in watts 


i V- 




nin 

J 




X 

LfP 


X 10- 



Bmln. 




average 



Fig. 401. — ^Eddy loss in pole-pieces. 


and as there are -j— strips in the width of the pole, where A is the pole-width 
in cm., the total loss in the pole for the depth Ji is 


ALf 

Or per sq. cm. of pole-face the loss for the depth h is 


'aax ^ min y 'J: ^ jq-is ^vattS 

2 y p 


- X 

p 

A still closer approximation may be made by again returning to the actual 
curve of distribution and drawing through it a straight line (showm in Fig. 401, ii) 
corresponding to the average value of Bg. The actual flux may then be 
regarded as produced by an alternating flux superposed upon the straight 
line. This alternating flux may be replaced by an equivalent sine-wave 
(Fig. 401, iii) having the same virtual value and giving a certain maximum 
value B' which is not quite the same as ^ {P ‘max~ E rniri) ^ value {B')^ 


must then be substituted in the previous expression for . 

.N V 




-J- 


Since v may also be expressed 5 — the loss per sq. cm. of pole-face in 
the layer of thickness h cm. is thus 






X watts. 
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Since the eddy-currents curve round in the mass of the pole, and especially 
at the ends of the pole-face, they may be partially reduced by axial slits along 
the pole-face, the thickness of the subdivisions being less than ; but any 
such subdivision cannot be so effective as the more usual plan of laminating 
the pole in a direction at right angles to the axis of rotation just as the arma- 
ture core is itself laminated. Considering a single thin lamination, from the 
proportions of the lamination all longitudinal, i.e. axial, resistance to the actual 
circulatory’ currents as they cross the lamina may’ be neglected in comparison 
with the circumferential resistance down one side and up the other. On this 
assumption the E.M.F.'s generated axially- give immediately’ without deduc- 
tion the P-D.’s corresponding to the circumferential components of the actual 
current, i.e. to the varynng currents dloyig the strips, through which alone 
energy is lost and which alone need to be considered. The central axis of 
the lamina being an equi-potential hue and being regarded as at zero potential. 



the potential at any’- point Q (Fig. 402) along a thin axial strip, of length 
cm. reckoned from the centre line, acting as the E.M.F. generating elem.ent, 
is proportional to its length .sr and dependent on its situation circumferentially, 
i.e. relatively to the sinusoidal curve of B' as fixed by’ the angle a.. At any’ 
point Q therefore the potential is 

E = S ^ xB' sin a X 10~® 
bO 


Xow taking a thin lamina wnthin the original lamination, distant x cm. from 
the centre line, of width dx and with one of its ends located on the line along 
which the flux-density has its normal value, the spacial rate of change of £ 
in the circumferential direction along the lamina is 


dK 




B'. 


. cos a X 10 ® 


This is also the product of the circumferential current-density A at any’ 
point Q X the resistivity p, and the watts per unit volume = A^p- The 
watts at the point in question, or A“p X the infinitesimal volume, are then 

4-2^2 . cos2 a X ^ X da . dx y< 10-i» 
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/ t t 

x-dx between the limits ^ - and x = , where t is the thick- 

r 

ness of one lamination, being — , and the integral J cos- a . da between the 


limits a = 0 and a = ^ being the loss in the thickness of one lamination 
and in a length corresponding to a quarter of the tooth-pitch is 




4 * 6 A 60/ 




Multipiving by the number of laminae = —f, and by the number of lengths 
the total loss in the volume V of a layer h cm. deep is 

. A" 


-2/ \T'2 V 

eCm) 10 - 


or the same as the expression of § 19 for the loss in an alternating field ; and 
the loss per sq. cm. of pole-face is 


1-645 ( 5 — .i^—x 10-16 ^vatts 

V 60y p 


h 


so that the effect of the tooth-pitch has disappeared. 

But in either the second formula for solid pole-pieces, or the last formula 
for laminated pole-pieces there remains the great difficulty underlv-ing the 
value to be given to h. As we pass the outer skin of the pole-piece, and 
proceed farther into its mass, the flux rapidly becomes more uniform, and 
the watts, being proportional to the square of the difference of the flux-density, 
diminish still more rapidly. It is, in fact, very difficult to determine the 
exact depth of the fluctuations, and the values which are to be assigned to 
^max ^ndn ©S-ch successive layer. With ordinary speeds and a con- 
siderable number of teeth, as in practical cases, the periodicity of the alter- 
nating currents set up — from 500 to 2000 cycles per second — ^is so high that 
the screening action largely reduces the loss, and has the effect of rendering 
the general law of the proportionality of the eddy-current E.M.F. to the speed, 
and of the loss to the square of the speed, no longer true. Especially is this 
the case with solid pole-pieces, to which the case of a magnetic brake becomes 
more nearly analogous. In such a brake, in which all the work is expended 
in producing eddy-currents in a solid mass, it is found ^ that the loss or the 
energy absorbed is proportional to a very low power of the speed, such as 
the 1-2 power. Approximate calculations based on the second formula for 
solid pole-pieces thus give values far exceeding those that are found in practice, 
and it can only be regarded as illustrating some of the elements of the 
problem. 

§ 29. More acctirate formulse for eddy-loss in pole-pieces with damping. — 

The complex effects of screening can hardly be taken into account in an 
elementary treatment of the subject, ^ but more reasonable figures are obtained 
on the assumption ® that the induced currents are damped out or extinguished 
wdthin the mass of metal after the same law as that by which the intensity 
of an electromagnetic wave of high frequency decreases when meeting the 


1 G. Dettmar, Vol. 21, pp. 947-8. 

* See F. Xiethammer, E.T.Z., Vol. 20, p. 967, and (1900) p. 549. 

® Due to R. V. Picou after A. Potier in Industrie Blectriqxie (1905), p. 35 ; 
and also to R. Rudenberg, E.X.Z. (23rd Feb., 1905), p. 181. 
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surface of a metal. The resulting formula is then that the loss per square 
centimetre of a pole-face in watts ^ is 


10-3 

where 5' is reckoned at the surface, f is the frequency, the wave-length or 
tooth-pitch is in centimetres, and R is the re3isti\T.ty of a centimetre cube 
of the metal in absolute electromagnetic units. The high electrical resistivity 
of cast iron is therefore decidedly advantageous in reducing the eddy-loss, 
but since both and R appear together in the denominator, the gain is partly 
counterbalanced by the low permeability when the density of the flux at the 
pole-face is high. Since the variation of the flux-density is never very high 
at the surface, may be taken as corresponding to the mean air-gap density. 
The thickness of the layer by which the fluctuation is damped to 1 per cent. 

of its amount at the surface is now h = 0*73 -, and is thus very small. 


Fuirther, the loss becomes proportional to the 1-oth power instead of to the 
square of the frequency. The experiments of Messrs. T. F. Wall and S. P. 

which is here adopted. 

The chief difficulty remains in the term i.e. especially in the value 

to be assigned to the amplitude of the variation of the induction, B', at the 
surface. Since the formula presupposes a sinusoidal wave, the flux cur\'’e 
at the pole-face must be resolved into its fundamental and harmonics, and 
the loss from each added together to obtain the total loss, i.e. the eqiiiv aleyit 
sinusoidal wave must be found, and the amplitude of this expressed in terms 
of the normal Bg as kBg can then be inserted instead oi B'. The values of k 
will depend upon the ratios and ‘U)^ Ig as a very complex function, but 

the actual flux-distribution curves obtained by Dr. T. F. Wall ^ have been 
analysed by Messrs. Adams, Lanier, Pope, and Schooley,^ and for a particular 
value of viz. 0-5, which is not greatly different from average practice, 

the value of k was thus determined for different values of The curve 

of k~ in relation Ig so obtained is in its lower part up to tt’g 7^ = 6 fairly well 
expressed as X 10“-, and experiment nr^proximately confirmed 

this. For larger values of hr will be larger, for smaller values smaller. 

The above average expression for k- may be checked in another way, viz. 
by means of an expression for from which must afterwards 

be again derived an approximation for B' . According to the formula of IVIr. 
Carter, ^ 



so that 


Smith 2 confirm the term S ~ 
\ 60 


: == KB„ 



^ The same formula in a different form and its establishment -are given 
bv Mr. F. W. Carter, “ Pole-face Losses,” Journ. Vol. 54, p. 170, 

e4. (20). 

^ Electr., Vol. 57, p. 568 ; and Journ. I.E.E., \ ol. 40, p. 5y7. 

® Joxirn. I.E.E., Vol. 40, p. 555 ft. 

* Trans. Amer. I.E.E., Vol. 2S, Part II, P- 1133. 

5 Journ. I.E.E. Vol. 34, p. 49; and Vol. 54, p. 168, qu.v. 
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where K has the same meaning as in Chapter XVI, § 7. If a line 
be drawn from the edge of a tooth to a point on the pole-face opposite 
the centre of a slot, and if this line makes an angle a. with the surface 
of the pole-face, the same result may be more simply expressed ^ as 

— sin a. This agrees very well with the experimental values which 

can^be deduced from the curves of Dr. T. F. Wall and Mr. Matthews, ^ and 
in normal cases gives figures of about 0-2 on an average. If the curves of 
flux distribution on the pole-face were strictly sinusoidal, i 

above calculated, could be at once substituted for B' , and when the ratio of 
slot opening to air-gap is not very large or very small, the curves of flux 
distribution are in fact more or less sinusoidal, especially if the slots are 
slightly overhung. 

Fig.” 403 3 indicates (a) how with a long air-gap (1-125 in.) the density 
variation gradually dies away as the unslotted pole-face is approached, and 
( 6 ) how for the same air-gap (J in.) as the excitation is increased the depth 
of the slot-depressions, i.e. the value of increases. 

Between the limits of — 2-5 and = 5, and with 0-5, or 

, the values deduced from the above formula for agree 

closely with the expression ^ 10 “-, and the flux curves are 

nearly sinusoidal about a value for ^^jlg = about 3. The same formula 
may therefore be tentatively used to discover A- for other values of 

but with the proviso that values of lower than 2-5 

is confessedly too lovr and must be gradually increased until it is doubled for 
wjlg =1. In the opposite direction when ‘iv^'.lg is large, the flux curve is 
flatter above each tooth with pointed depressions between the teeth, so that 
max~B is considerably greater than the arithmetical average value of 
the pulsating flux. Yet the shape of the curve yields such harmonics that 
its form factor is very high ; in other words, the virtual value is even 
increased, and the amplitude of the equivalent sinusoidal wave B' is actually 
again higher than value must there"- 

fore again be increased when w^llg > 5 to obtain k'^Bg^, although not so 
much as in the opposite direction. 

When a-’a/ii is small, the same effect takes place. For a given value of 
as the tooth-pitch is increased, the zones of iron through which the 
currents flow past the slots become small as compared with the width of the 
teeth over which the induction is practically uniform, so that the eddy-current 
loss over the pole-face as a whole might be but small. The formula takes 
this into account, since for a given armature on increasing although the 
product of r^- with K~ itself increases, yet the number of slots and frequency 
are reduced. The loss is, however, probably then underestimated, so that 
when it is perhaps better to assume the flux-curve to be made up of 

depressions opposite each slot in length equal to 2 t ^;3 with the crests joined 
by straight lines of length 2 ^/ 3 ) over which Bg holds. We then have 

to consider onlv ^ of the total pole-face, but the frequency is increased to 
V ; ' 

and in place of the tvave-length we have the shortened wave- 

OO 2 

1 F. M. Roeterink, Archie Jur Elektroiechnik. Vol. 7, p. 305. 

- Jouyjz. I.E.E., Vol. 40, p. 572. 

3 Based on Figs. 10, 6 , and 8 of the paper by F. S. Dellenbaugh, Jr., on 
“ A Direct Recording Method of Measuring Magnetic Flux Distribution ” 
{Journ. Amer. I.E.E, (June, 1920), Vol. 39, p. 583). The density in the air-gap 
xvas measured by a rapidly rotated long thin search coil or armature 
0-22 in. diameter with 4 slots and 4-part commutator, which could be inserted 
in the air-gap. Owing to the circumstances of the test the flux as experi- 
mentally determined was not quite symmetrical about the centre of the pole ; 
the want of symmetry has therefore been empirically corrected in Fig. 403. 
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to as much as 10 if the values given below for R are used, so that for solid 
pole-pieces vre finally have 


10 


. 60^ 




\/ Ru 


X 10-11 




\CRli 


X 10-1 watts per sq. cm. . (215) 


The experimental results which have been published have not contained 
any measurements of R and jj., although the proportionalitv or otherwise to 
1 

— could be more easilv checked than the other factors. 

V EjJb 

There is no reason to suppose that the true loss by eddies in the pole-faces 
increases faster than the square of the flux-density if the same permeability 
could be maintained. The higher powers of 2T and 2*2 obtained experi- 
mentally by Messrs. Wall and Smith are to be ascribed to the variation of 
while the still higher power of 2-5 obtained experimentally by Messrs. Adams, 
Lanier, Pope, and Schooley was probably in part due to increase in eddy- 
currents in the conductors within the slots at the higher densities. 

Comparison between the two formulae given in § 28 shows that the w'atts 

in the laminated pole should stand to those of the solid pole’- as ^ - ^ -- ^ -to ^ — » 

^ P 

the watts of the solid pole must for the same material be multiplied by a 

—2 ^2 fZ 

reducing factor — 3-29 , and the specific resistance of the laminated 

O Tj- / 2 

pole is as it were increased to a value times its real value. But if 

the inverse proportionality to the square root of the specific resistance is 
adopted, the reducing factor for the same material must itself be taken as 


/ 3-2972 / 

■ . 0 -- or 1-Sl — . 


Experiment, however, clearlt' shows that even this lower value magnifies 
far too much the efiect of laminating. But, as already mentioned, the pulsat- 
ing flux penetrates more deeply into the laminated pole, and the screening 
currents therein have also the secondary effect of increasing the hysteresis 
loss, - to which causes the reduced effectiveness of the laminations is probably 
to be attributed. A better practical approximation is therefore given by 


the purely empirical factor 


»«Vr: 


A further effect of lamination appears 


to be a reduction in the exponent of the ratio so that according to the 

experiments of the American investigators it becomes about for 

laminations 0T52 cm. thick and if 0-0356 cm. thick. 

Combining these results wdth equation (215), the effect of the tooth-pitch 
does not entirely disappear in the laminated pole, and we have e.g. for discs 
0-0356 cm. thick 






1000 y ^/Rju 


X 'x/ 0-0356 X 10-^ watts per sq. cm. 




.Y 


7 


1000 / \/Ru 


X 10-« 


r The same ratio also results from the expressions given by Mr. Carter 
{Journ. I.E.E., Vol. 54, p. 170), viz., that the ratio of the watts per sq. cm, 

with laminated pole-shoes to those with solid poles is as ^ 

See F. W. Carter, p. 170, loc. cit. 
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In the same way are calculated, the other expressions given in the following 

Xhus The expression here adopted for the loss by eddy-currents in solid 
pole-pieces is 




-!lV 

6oy 


'S/ Rll 


per sq. cm. of pole-face 


(215) 

where is the tooth-pitch in cm., and R is the resi 3 ti\dt 3 ' -of a centimetre 
cube of the iron or steel in absolute electro-magnetic units, i.e. R = p x 10® 
where p is the resistivity in ohms. For wrought-iron, cast-steel, and cast-iron, 
R may be taken respectively as 1 x 10*, 2 x 10^ and 10 x 10*. The loss 
increases very considerably when the ratio exceeds 2, and the usage of 

practice which calls for laminated poles when this value of the ratio is exceeded 
is entirely justified by experiment. 

With laminated poles where the thickness t of the laminations comes into 
the question. 


'Thickness of lamination 
in. — 0-212 cm. 


0-06 in. = 0-152 


in. = 0-0635 


0-014 in. = 0-0356 „ 

where is in cm. For ordinary armature sheet steel, R — 1-5 x 10^*, and for 
high -resistivity alloyed sheets such as Stalloy, i? = 5 x 10* to 6 x 10*. 

In reality calculation in the case of laminated poles can do little more than 
suggest reasonable figures obtained in good practice, owing to the indeter- 
minate nature of the additional loss due to contact between the edges of the 
laminations. The possible effect of this is forcibly illustrated by an experi- 
ment of Messrs. Adams, Lanier, Pope, and Schooley in which a loosening of the 
bolts compressing the laminations together reduced the loss to 70 per cent, 
of its previous value. 

In every case when the field is distorted by armature reaction under full -load, 
the eddy-current loss is increased, not only in the armature but also in the 
pole-pieces ; the amplitude of the variation of the field is increased in the 
case of a dynamo at the trailing edge, and decreased at the leading comer, 
but as the loss is proportional to the square of the amplitude, there must be 
a net increase in the loss. W'ith a short air-gap and wide open slots the effect 
is so great that the increased heating of the trailing comers is distinctly 
marked. Messrs. T. F. Wall and S. P. Smith - found an increase in the eddy- 
currents in the pole-pieces of as much as 50 per cent, between no-load and 
full armature current. 

§ 30. Eddy-currents due to flux-pulsation. — A further difi&culty in the 
scientific calculation of the loss by eddy-currents lies in the fact that the 
measured results of experiment include not only the eddies set up by the waves 
of flux sweeping over the pole-face (vrhich are alone considered in the formulae) 
but also those due to “ flux-pulsation ” i.e. a pulsation in the magnitude of 
the total flux throughout the entire magnetic circuit which may also be set 
up by the teeth of a slotted armature. 

With a small air-gap, i.e. with a large ratio as the teeth and slots 

occupy different positions relatively to the pole-faces at different times in 


Waits per sq. cm. of pole-face. 



f^g max \" -£i jq_s 

V 1000 J \l^J 

3-7 


0-64 

.. .. 

0-2 



* Cp. also B. G. Lamme, Trans. Amer. I.E.E.^ Vol. 35, p. 211, where another 
empirical formula is given for laminations 0-079 cm. thick. 

- Journ. Vol. 40, pp. 579 and 593. 

15— (5065-q 
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the period corresponding to the passage of one rooth-p'tch, the total permeance 
of the air-gap may vary with corresponding --‘i:ccL t):i -l.-k' value of the total 
flux. 

When the polar arc is an exact multiple of the tooth-pitch (case i, cp. Fig. 4S2 
of Chapter XXVI^ which shows the relative positions at 4 instants during 
the period corresponding to one tooth-cycle), there are always at any time 
the same number of teeth immediately under the polar arc, and also the same 
number of slots immediately under the polar arc (6 out of 9 in the diagram). 
The change of the permeance is then mainly due to variation of the permeance 
presented to the fringe in the interpolar gap between the pole-tips as opposed 
to the permeance well under the pole-faces which remains constant. When 
the polar arc is equal to (a whole number - 7 - -J) tooth-pitches (case (ii)) the 
number of teeth under the polar arc varies from x + 1 xo x. From this fact 
it might be inferred that flux-pulsation would be a maximum in case (ii). 
But further inspection shows that in case (ii) when the number of teeth under 
the polar arc diminishes from x -p 1 to x, the number of slots contrariwnse 
increases from x to x ^ 1 , and in addition two teeth are added immediately 
outside the polar edges. The result is to equalize the total permeance more 
nearly than might at first be expected. On the other hand, in case (i), at the 
ends of a pole-face there are at the beginning of the cycle 2 teeth and at the 
beginning*of the second half of the cyr'ic 2 slot.s, balanced, it is true, by the 
nearer approach of the outer teeth to the pole-tips. Illustrative cases wnll 
be found worked out in Chapter XXVI. Careful calculation of the total 
permeance with accurate allowance for fringing and slots fails to indicate 
wdth certainty an^- marked diflerence as holding generally between cases (i) 
and (ii) with different proportions of slot-width to tooth -width. In either 
case and wdth different degrees of chamfering of the pole-tips the variation 
with practical dimensions is only of the order of 1 or 2 per cent. Indeed, 
experiment seems to show that, if there is any general law, flux-pulsation 
throughout 3 -oke and pole is more likely to be a maximum in case (i) when 
the polar arc is an exact multiple of the tooth-pitch. ^ 

It onl\’ remains to add that even when the flux-pulsation throughout ^'oke 
and pole is a minimum, as the lines alternately spring further out from the 
edges of the pole-shoes and then contract inw'ards again, there ma\' be an 
appreciable flux-pulsation in the face layers of the pole-shoe without pulsation 
further along the pole or through the ^roke, and thence may arise reluctance- 
pulsation loss in the skin of the pole-face, though not in the magnetic circuit 
as a whole. 

Prof. W. M. Thornton has shown that there are also distinct pulsations 
produced in the field commutation in a direct-current machine - ; their 
frequency* corresponds to the speed and number of commutator sectors, 
and their amplitude is increased hy an\- causes which assist in producing 
sparking, as b\' commutation in an nnduly strong field when the short-circuit 
current set up in the loops under commutation powerfull\- affects hy its 
magnetizing ampere-tums the value of the main flux. An additional cause 
of pulsation in the value of the flux throughout the entire magnetic circuit 
is found in the case of an armature core which is not truly c\dindrical, or of 
which the shaft shows a tendency towards w-hirling ; in the former case the 
eccentricity of the armature causes a double frequency’ pulsation of the 
magnetic flux in the main magnetic circuit. ^ But Mr. 'M. B. Field has shown 
that in such cases of pulsation throughout the entire magnetic circuit the loss 
b^- eddy-currents is not likely to be large, even in a solid pole or t’-oke ; the 
magnetic effect does not extend to any great depth from the surface of the 
iron, so that onljr a thin skin is affected, and the loss is not proportional to 
the volume and to the square of the frequency, but rather to the area of surface 
acted upon and to the square root of the frequency. 

^ See G. W. Worrall, Journ. I.E.E., Vol. 39, p. 217 ; and Vol. 40, p. 413. 

- Journ. I.E.E., Vol. 33, pp. 547 and 556. 

® Journ. I.E.E., Vol. 32, pp. 596 and 599; and Vol. 33, p. 547. 

* Electrician, Vol. 52, pp. 598 and 704. Cp. also Journ. I.E.E., Vol. 33, 
pp. 534 and 568, and especialU’- p. 1125. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE DESIGN OF CONTINUOUS-CURRENT DYNAMOS 

§ 1. Range of speeds in practical use. — The practical art of designing 
is a matter of striking a balance between a variety of conflicting 
considerations, all of which are of importance in different degrees, 
and each of which will vitally affect the entire design of the machine. 
Thus a dynamo must be efficient, yet at the same time it must not 
be too costly to manufacture ; it must be compact, yet well ven- 
tilated ; thoroughly strong, yet not too hea\^='. Any one feature, 
however desirable in itself, will, if carried to excess, have some dis- 
advantageous consequence in another direction, and he is the best 
designer who can effect a series of compromises such that, while 
each consideration is given its proper weight, none are forced into 
undue prominence, and a design well balanced as a whole results 
from his practised judgment. 

In the majority of cases, for a given output, the speed of the 
dynamo may be taken as fixed ; either it is directly specified, or it 
is to a great extent settled by recognized practice or questions of 
mechanical strength and durability. Thus, to take the case of an 
ordinary continuous-current dynamo, it may in small sizes be driven 
by belt or ropes, but more usually in all sizes it is directly coupled 
to the prime mover. In the latter case the prime mover may be 
either a steam engine, steam turbine, or less frequently a water 
turbine, oil or gas engine. Wdien driven directly by a steam engine, 
the speed of the d 3 mamo may be classified as high or low, according 
as the engine is of the enclosed type with forced lubrication, or of 
the open type used for marine or mill work. 

Directly-coupled steam turbines in the largest sizes are confined 
to alternators, but for continuous-current outputs have been used 
up to 500 kW and occasionally up to 1000 or even 2000 kW if the 
voltage is not less than 500-600. They have, however, so largely 
been replaced by steam turbine sets in w'hich the d\Tiamo is driven, 
stiU at a high speed, through reduction gearing, that only the latter 
combination is here tabulated. With modem helical reduction 
gearing the most economical speeds of both the driving and driven 
unit can be combined with but little loss in efficiency and a saving 
in total cost. The speeds of dwamos driven directly by large Diesel 
engines may be taken approximately as being somewhat higher than 
those given for open engines in Table XVI. Thus, although the 
speeds selected -by makers for different outputs vary considerably, 
yet the measure of agreement is sufficient to enable a table to be 
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drawn up indicating average values of the speeds for the different 
classes of prime movers. 


TABLE XVI 



Speed in revs, per min. of continuous- 
j current generators. 

Revs, per 

kilowatts. 

Engine-driven : 

Open. Enclosed. . 

Larger sizes geared to 
steam turbine. 

Small sizes belt- driven. 

steam 

turbine. 

10 

300 

750 - : 

1500 


20 

250 

650 

1200 


50 

300 1 

J, ( 600 ■ 

1000 

7000 

100 

250 5 

^ i \ 475 . 

850 

6000 

200 

200 

G ( 400 

750 

6000 

300 

150 

( 350 ; 

650 

6000 

500 

120 

300 i 

600 (500 volts) 

5000 


j i 

. 1 ' ! 

500 (250 „ ) 


1000 

j 90 

^ '> 250 1 

550 (500 ,, ) 

4000 


1 j 

1 

§ 

450 (250 „ ) 


1500 

1 S5 ) 

^ 200 

500 (500 ) 

3000 



\ ; 

1 

350 (250 „ ) 



Standard voltages for continuous-current d\mamo 3 are 115, 230, 
460, and 525. 

§ 2. Determination oi necessary DH of armature. — It has earlier 
been stated that the utility, cost, and leading dimensions of a machine, 
whether generator or motor, are in the main determined by the torque 
which it has to absorb or develop. If, therefore, the torque is 
made the basis of the design for the purpose of settling approxi- 
mately the diameter and length of the rotating member, the s^me 
method of procedure can, and should, be employed for all classes 
of rotating machinery. 

The useful torque in terms of the special unit of “ watts per rev. 
per min.'" (Chapter IV, § 2) is quickly obtained from the useful 
electrical output of the generator, or useful mechanical output of 
the motor, both expressed in watts and divided by the number of 
revs, per min. But to obtain the quantity corresponding to the 
total induced w^atts of the armature, there must in the case of the 
generator be added to the terminal volts the volts lost over the 
resistances of armature, brushes, series field winding and com- 
mutating-pole mnding, and to the external current there must be 
added the shtmt current ; in the case of the motor either these 
quantities must be subtracted from the volts and amperes of the 
electrical input, if this is given as a datum, or the same result is 
reached by taking the brake horse-power divided by the mechanical 
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efficiency (inclnd-ing in this also an allowance for hvsteresis and. 
eddy-currents, both of which will make a call upon the armature 
conductors for increased torque). In each case for a given arma- 
ture current, the rate of conversion of energ\' from a mechanical 
to an electrical form or vice versa is proportional to the induced 
E.M.F. 

In the continuous-current machine, when shunt-wound, the loss 
of volts over the resistance of armature, brushes, and commutating- 
pole winding decreases from about 10 per cent, of the terminal 
voltage in small low-speed machines to 3 per cent, in large machines, 
and averages about 4 per cent., while at the same time the shunt 
current decreases similarly from 8 to 2 per cent, of the external 
current 7^, and averages about 3 per cent. Hence 1 *04 V ^ x 1 -03 I ^ 
= 1*07 Hg/g = Ea la- In the compound-wound machine the 
additional loss of volts over the series winding counterbalances 
the reduction in the shunt current, so that in general in the con- 
tinuous-current generator the rate of development of electrical 
energy or the induced watts = approximately^ 1-07 = EJa- 

In the case of the motor, the rate of conversion of electrical into 

^ , . B.H.P. X 746 ^ ^ ^ 

mechanical energy is = Eala> where is something 

Vm 

less than the true mechanical efficiency for the reason mentioned 
above, but exceeds the over-all or net efficiency which also includes 
true electrical losses. Xow a second expression for the total torque, 
EfJJN in watts per rev. per min., has already been found in 
equations (5e) and (4^) of Chapter IV, § 7. Hence the total torque 

T = =k,.k^kB, X 10-8 

when, as is permissible in the continuous-current machine, both 
kf and are identified with unity. 

Now for JZ may be substituted ac. ttD, where ac — the ampere- 
conductors per unit length of the armature periphery, or per cm. 
when D and L are reckoned in cm., so that 

.ac.D^ixlO-s (216) 

A bO 

In the continuous-current machine, k is practically = the ratio of 
pole-arc to pole-pitch, and is a constant, say ^vith commutating 

77-2 

poles = 0-675. Thence, =0-111, and the possible torque 

oU 

^ Only average figures covering a wide range are here given, so as to 
illustrate the process of designing ab initio from first principles. ^ 
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from a machine of given D-L becomes proportional to the product 
of the two terms, ^ Bg a-nd ac, the one magnetic and the other 
electric, or 


= 0-111 Bg X 10-8 . (217) 

= G D-L watts per rev. per min. 
and G is the specific torque coefficient ” 

■ D^-LN = 0-1 1 1 X 10-8 . (218) 

If D and L are measured in inches and is given in ampere- 
conductors per inch length of armature periphery, while Bg 
is retained in C.G.S. lines per sq. cm., approximately we have 
G = 0 72 B„ ac x lO"^. But if is also expressed in 

lines per sq. inch, we return to equation (218). 

§ 3. The “specific torque coefiacient ” and its reciprocal. — Thus 
G is the specific torque (in terms of '' watts per rev. per min.'') 
that can be obtained per cubic cm. or per cubic inch (not of the 
true volume of the armature, but) of the product of the square of 
the armature diameter and the axial length of its core. Other 
forms for the same quantity may often be found, employing Bg 
or revs, per sec., or useful output instead of total induced watts, 
but all come back in the end to the same fundamental relation. 

1 D^LX 

The reciprocal of the specific torque coefficient, or — = -^ " att ^' 

is also often used, and may be described as the “ size coefficient " 
of a machine in relation to its specific torque, since it is the number 
of cubic cm. or cubic ins. that the D-L of the armature must give 
for each watt per rev. per min. For accurate comparison of 
machines when, as in a turbo-alternator, the air-gap may be large, 
the diameter to the centre of the air-gap should be considered as 
one of the two crucial dimensions, but practically, in continuous- 
current machines, it suffices to take immediately the diameter of 
the toothed armature. 

§ 4. The importance of DH. — Every armature core, therefore, 
of given diameter and length is to be regarded as being able to 
develop a certain torque, either resisting or driving, which in the 
former or generator case must be overcome by the prime mover 
and in the latter case will drive it as a motor. The values of Bg 
and ac wall be pushed up to the maxima that experience has shown 
to be advisable for its diameter from considerations of heating, 
sparking, tooth saturation, and reasonable cost of magnet iron and 
field copper. But this done, there is a certain specific torque 

^ Sometimes referred to as " the specific magnetic and electric loadings ” 
of a machine. 
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procurable from each cubic cm. or inch of its DM. The importance 
of this quantity simply arises from the facts that with the assumed 
values of 

total flux oc ttDL 

total ampere-conductors oc ^rD. 

The torque, being proportional to the product, flux x ampere- 
conductors, is therefore proportional to tt- DM, so long as the same 
limiting values of Bg and ac hold good. It will be noted that 
there is no reference to the number of poles, the nature of the arma- 
ture winding, the voltage, or the speed, all of which only introduce 
secondary- effects that do not affect the validity of the relation 

watts per rev. per min. oc D-L 

as a preliminary generalization for all machines. If by an increase 
in the diameter the number of ampere-conductors per pole exceeds 
the permissible limit or the pole-pitch becomes too great, it is 
assumed that the number of poles is correspondingly increased. 

§ 5. The specific values of Bg and ac. — The specific values 
of Bg ^ccx SLnd of ac, as already explained in Chapters XIII, § 39, and 
XIX, § 16, each tend towards a certain maximum value that cannot 
be exceeded even in large machines, and each falls off greatly in 
machines of small diameter, but over any moderate range of output 
may be treated as constant. In the toothed armature of the 
continuous-current machine, internal to the poles, the flux-densit\" 
at the roots of the highly tapered teeth in small machines limits 
the possible value of Bg since for each value of Bg there must 
be a corresponding width of tooth to carry the flux of a tooth-pitch. 
Further, for the same reason, there is a limit to the possible increase 
in the depth of the slots to receive more ampere-conductors or to 
increase their area of copper and so reduce their heating. The 
two values of Bg n,ax 3-nd ac thus become in the smaller machines 
mutually dependent, and one can only be increased at the expense 
of the other. ^ 

In place ’ of the specific quantities Bg and ac, we may 
alternatively consider kBg ~ Tp . total flux, 

and ac . ttD = the total ampere-conductors. \Maen curves are 
plotted from many actual machines for each of these quantities 
in relation to watts per rev. per min., they are found to possess 
a very considerable degree of uniformity. - In practice, the total 
flux and the total ampere-conductors both increase more or less 
similarly, as might naturally be expected, i.e. each increases as 
the square root of the torque. Wfltien plotted as ordinates against 

1 See J. C. Macfarlane and H. Burge on " Output and Economy Limits 

of Dynamo-electric Machinery,” Joitrn. Vol. 42, p, 235. 

2 For such curves, see R. Goldschmidt, Jo%4.r7i. I.E.E., Vol. 40, p. 457. 
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the machine torque as abscissa, each curve would then be a 
parabola with its axis on the abscissa axis, ^ and in fact such is 
roughly their shape. By the use of such curves a provisional 
settlernent of and of Z = ac .rrDjJ could be made, but the 
values of ^ax ^.nd ac are even more reliable guides at the 
outset. 

Approximately the average limits of these in centimetre units 
may be given as, sa^’^. 

Armature diam. Bg X ac 

5" 5550 X 180 = 1 X 10^ 

30" or over 9500 X 330 = 3-14 x 10® 

Or with Bg ^ax retained in C.G.S. lines per sq. cm. and ac^^ reckoned 
per inch of periphery, the values of the two limits are 2-54 x 10® 
and 8 X 10®. If Bg"^gj^ is itself in C.G.S. lines per sq. inch, the 
values are 16-4 x 10® and 51-5 X 10®. 

§ 6. The value of G. — The corresponding values of G are then 
in centimetre units 1*11 X 10"^ and 3-5 x 10“‘^ and with per 
inch, 1-83 x 10~^ and 5-75 X 10"^. Thence 

the watts per rev. per min. = from 0*001 1 1 to 0*0035 per cm.® of 

= from 0*0183 to 0*0575 per cubic inch 

of 

Or conversely 

cubic cm. of D-L == 900 to 285 per watt per rev. per min. 

cubic ins. of = 55 to 17.5 „ ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 

But though the value of G thus increases and that of its reciprocal 
diminishes as the size of djmanio increases owing to the better 
utilization of space possible in large machines, they quickly approach 
their maximum and minimum value respectively when the size of 
armature and the watts per rev. per min. rise from quite. small 
values. An average value of 8500 for Bg and of 300 ampere- 
conductors per cm. of armature periphery thus holds for a large 
range of moderately large toothed armatures with commutating 
poles. - 

With good design, under favourable conditions, such values as 
are shown in Fig. 404 should be reached, commutating poles being 
presupposed and thoroughly good ventilation in the larger machines. 
Component values for the separate factors in the product Bg 

1 Blectr. World, Vol. 51, p. 419. 

2 For values of the product ac . Bg in relation to D^L, see the curves in 
the above-quoted paper of Messrs. J. C. Macfarlane and H. Burge. For average 
machines of large size, they give ac . Bg = 3-2 x 10® in centimetre units, 
whence the dimensional torque = 0-05S watts per rev. per min., or with 
reckoned per inch, = 8-1 x 10®, which jpaay as an aid to memory be 
conveniently divided into Bg — 9000 and ac = 900 ampere-conductors 
per inch. 
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'lit and size coi-nicient of continuous-ninviit tlynanios. 
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corresponding to Fig. 404 are indicated in Fig. 405. ^ Further, 
if experience suggests the taking of a lower or a higher value of G, 
the values for the ordinates on Fig. 405 for the same abscissa as 
on Fig. 404 serve to indicate suitable starting points for calculation. 

§ 7. Division of the product D'H . — Although by the use of such 
a curve as Fig. 404, an approximate estimate of the requisite D-L 
for any given output and speed can quickly be obtained as a start- 
ing point for design, the division of the product into its two com- 
ponents, D and A, is not prescribed. To make this division it is 
necessary that the number of poles should be settled. 

A limiting value of 300 amperes per brush arm will only be 
exceeded when other conditions render a long and expensive com- 
mutator imperatively necessary (Chapter XII, § 17). Adopting this 
value then as a normal maximum, the number of brush arms of one 

sign, or of pole-pairs will be > , and trial should first be made - 


wdth p = 7^/300, the next greater whole number being taken when 
the quotient of 1^/300 has a fairly large fractional remainder. 

From considerations of an economical section for the pole, an 
average value for L in the continuous-current machine has already- 
been laid down in equation (107) Chapter XV’', § 17, as A = 0-75 
7rD'2p, Inserting this value 

“ -O-tL' ■ • ■ ■ (219) 


and from the knowm value of D'H, the diameter and thence the 
length are both immediately determined. 

Thus with the minimum of labour a provisional starting point 
is obtained from first principles and w’ithout reference to other 
designs or machines previously built, but the dimensions will still 
require to be checked by- simultaneous consideration of two 
important factors in their mutual relation. The first of these is 
the peripheral velocity', and the second the length of core. The 
former in the presence of a commutator should preferably not exceed 
3500 to 4100 feet per min. ; if therefore it works out too high, the 
core must be lengthened. If, on the other hand, it is lowq and the 
length of core exceeds 15f in. or 40 cm. (Chapter XV, § 17), the 
diameter must be increased, and this increase, if considerable, 
should be accompanied hy an increase in the number of poles. 

But though the procedure as first described wall have secured a 
more or less square section for the magnet pole-core — treasonably 


^ Under the favourable conditions assumed, and ac^^, and especially 

the former, can be made to approach their limiting values more rapidly than 
was indicated in the more general cases of Figs. 203 and 331 in relation to 
armature diameter, and the present curves are therefore more square-cornered. 

2 Or to eliminate the 2-pole machine tvhich for reasons explained in 
Chap. XII, § 17 is now seldom built, tve might say p = (/^/400) ■+■ 1. 
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economical in field copper — the number of poles obtained by it 
has been dictated by values of commutator length and of J, such 
as are not usually exceeded in practice. Further, the simplex 
parallel-connected lap armature winding with a = p, as recom- 
mended in Chapter XII, § 17 (1), has been mainly in view. Thus, 
although the division of D-T vrhich results may succeed at the first 
trial for large machines at fairly high speeds, the number of poles 
will often require to be modified for other reasons, and will then 
in turn dictate the best armature winding to employ. 

In the first place, as explained in Chapter XII, § 17, when I ^ does 
not exceed about 300 amperes, the 4-pole magnet with its appropriate 
ratio of Z. to H will be adopted, and will probably lead to a simplex 
wave-winding. Next, apart from this very usual case, machines 
are often required in which with a comparatively small number of 
amperes the watts per rev. per min. and the D~L are large owing 
to the speed being low. In such cases, the previous rule for p based 
on 300 amperes per brush arm will lead to less than the permissible 
minimum number of poles for the diameter, with too great a pole- 
pitch making the magnet unduly heavy and too great a length 
of armature core. Both must then be reduced by an increase in 
the number of poles and a consequent increase in the diameter 
(assuming this to be admissible), until such limiting values as 20 ins. 
for the pole-pitch and 15 ins. for the length of the armature core 
(Chapter XV, § 17, end) are reached. The values of J and of the 
commutator sector-pitch (Chapter XII, § 17 (3) ) may then become 
too much reduced if the single-turn lap winding be retained ; \vave- 
winding will therefore be resorted to in preference to lap coils of 
two turns, and if the reduction of the number of pairs of armature 
paths from p to a = \ is too drastic, an intermediate value is found 
by the emplo\unent of a multiplex wave-winding. The value of J 
can thus again be brought back to some average value betw'een, 
say, 100-150 amperes, with an intermediate and reasonable length 
of commutator. Lastly, it may be that a magnet-frame of appro- 
priate D~L but with more poles than are necessarily required by 
the current per brush arm is alone available (Chapter XII, § 17 (&)) ; 
the division of D-L is then prescribed to the designer, and the case 
is again met in a similar manner by the use of a multiplex wave- 
wdnding. 

But in all cases when the final choice of the two dimensions for 
diameter and length of armature core remains open to the designer, 
considerable latitude may be permitted to the exercise of his 
judgment. The assumed values of Bg 3-nd ac, i.e. of <7, must give 
the required product of but within certain limits the relation 

between D and L may be varied without greatly affecting the cost 
or ef&ciency of the machine, although, as a general rule, as small a 
diameter as is practicable is to be preferred. Hence in the technical 
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office of a dynamo factory reference will be made to a list of standard 
armatures, or at least of standard diameters of core discs, from which 
armatures of different lengths may be built up. After a number 
of machines have been standardized, a table can be drawn out 
showing the maximum value which the torque expressed as 
watts 

^ — has for each of the standard armatures in continuous 

revs, per mm. 

working under average conditions of voltage and speed. 

§ 8. Secondary considerations affecting the watts per rev. per 
min. for each size of armature core. — But whether in the use of any 
such table or in the value taken for G from such a curve as that of 
Fig. 404, allowance must be made for the disturbing effect of certain 
secondary conditions wffiich prevent the watts per rev. per min. 
of any size of core from being strictly constant, when the same 
permissible rise of temperature is assumed. These are mainly 
the speed and the voltage. With regard to the first, it is e^ddent 
that if the revolutions are exceptionally high, the eddy loss will 
assume such large proportions as to limit decisively the possible 
current that can be carried by a given winding on the armature. 
Although this is to a certain extent counterbalanced by the increased 
cooling due to the high peripheral speed, yet on the whole if the 
speed be high the watts per rev. per min. for a given DM or size 
of armature core must be slightly reduced below the normal 
value for medium speeds, or conversely with very low speeds 
may be high. But most important of all is the influence of the 
E.^M.F. A high voltage implies a large number of active con- 
ductors, wdth an increased thickness of insulation, the percentage 
loss of space in insulation is therefore much greater than in low- 
voltage machines, and the watts per rev. per min. are reduced. 
If the amperage is small, round wires may be necessitated, by 
which the ratio of the copper to the available area is verj^ largely 
reduced as compared with the same armature wound with rect- 
angular bars. In a small multipolar toothed machine with round 
wires the ratio of the copper area to the area of the slot may sink 
to as low as 0-25. In a lotv- voltage machine, say, for 110 volts 
wdth rectangular bars, the ratio rises from 0-35 for small out- 
puts at low speeds to 0-55 for large outputs ; but here again, if 
the bars become very thick, it may be necessary to limit the num- 
ber of bars per slot to two only in order that the width of opening 
may not be too great, when the ratio again sinks to 0*45. At 250 
volts the ratio for normal speeds and outputs of 40 to 200 kilowatts 
ranges from 0-4 to 0-52 ; w-hile at 500 volts it rises from 0-25 in 
very low-speed small machines with round wire to 0-3 in small 
machines of 50 to 80 kilow^atts at moderate speeds, and to 0-5 in 
machines of 500 to 1500 kilowatts. The combination of a low speed 
and a high voltage is therefore unfavourable, and the loss may more 
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than counterbalance any gain derived from the first-mentioned 
cause, so that the value of G or of the watts per rev. per min. will 
be on the low side. 

§ 9. Examples of design. — Good practical designs being now 
availalDle to the reader in many excellent books, ^ it will only here 
be necessary to consider in detail the design of two dynamos, one 
a small machine wdth discs keyed directly to the shaft, the other 
a larger machine with hub construction, “ for the purpose of illus- 
trating the application of the principles and methods described 
in the preceding chapters. 

The calculations are arranged schematically in the natural order 
which the designer can follow, so as to reduce to the minimum 
any need for cross-reference, checking, and subsequent correction. 
Provided that it is known that the chosen values of and ac 

are such as are suitable for the given output, the armature winding 
can be completed together wdth the calculation of the ampere-turns 
for the magnetic circuit as far as the pole-faces. The heating of 
the armature can then be checked, leaving the completion of the 
calculation of the field ampere-turns and field winding to be sub- 
sequently resumed. Many of the calculations here carried through 
wnuld not be necessary in the light of previous practical experience 
or data of previous designs : they are, how^ever, added for the sake 
of completeness in our t 3 .q>ical examples. 

Lastly, although ordinary slide-rule accuracy is presumed in 
the calculations, it must be understood that the data and methods 
employed often do not warrant even so much accuracy. The 
reason for assuming such definiteness is that in a large measure 
when the results of one calculation are again used for a further 
calculation, the slide rule itself automatically takes care of the 
degree of accuracy that ma^’ reasonably be expected. Wlien the 
last significant figures are omitted or rounded off, there is a great 
tendency for the omissions or rounding off to lead the designer almost 
unconsciously into a comparatively large cumulative error on one 
side or the other. Any margin that safety may require is far better 
added with the avow'ed purpose of securing a margin at the end of 
a rigid calculation rather than piecemeal at any intermediate 
stage. 

§ 10. Design of dynamo for 55 kW at'400 revs, per min. — Suppose 
that it is required to design a shunt-wound dynamo with toothed 
drum armature and commutating poles to give 55 kW at 230 volts 

^ See especially Prof. ]VIile3 Walker, The Specification and Design oj Dynamo- 
electric Machinery ; and Dr. S. P. Smith., JSiotes on Theory and Design of 
Continuous-current Machines, p. 36. 

2 Both based on drawings kindly supplied by Messrs. W. H. Allen, Sons 
& Co., Ltd-, Bedford. But for the calculations here set forth, including 
outputs, coefl&cients employed, etc., the writer is solely responsible. 
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when directly coupled to a steam engine running at 400 revs, per min. 
Then proceeding from first principles^ 


Volts 
Amperes 
Kilowatts 
Revs, per min. 

Induced watts per rev. per min. = 


1 -07 X 55,000 
400 


230 

239 

55 

400 

approx. = 147 


G = 0*72 Bg . x 10’^ 0*043 

max from Fig. 405 8650 

„ 690 

D/L^^ in cubic inches = 147/0*043 = 3420 


No. of pole-pairs= (7^/300) _ = 1, so bv Chap. XXII, § 7, sav, 2 
L = 0*75 ^DjTp = 0-5897) 

7)/= 3420/0*589 = 5800 

= 18 ins. = 10*6 ins. 

Peripheral velocity = 1885 ft. per min. 

The peripheral velocity is low, so that it will be assumed that 
the nearest standard 4-pole frame has dimensions as under — 
Diameter of armature 19 ins. 

Over-all length of armature core 10 ins. 


Armature Winding. 

With simplex lap-winding, Z = 


ac,^ X 
' I a!2p 


= 676, 


690 X 59*6 
243/4 


a provisional addition of 4 amperes being made to the external 
current to allow for the shunt current. 

No. of commutator sectors, C, 
with single-turn loops — 338 
Commutator diameter, say, 0*75 x 19 = 14*25 ins. 

3-14 X 14*25 

Commutator sector-pitch, = 0-132. This is less 


than the minimum permissible, so that 2-turn lap coils would be 
necessary with C = about 169. In preference to this, by Chap. XII, 
p. 254, will be chosen single-turn coils wave-connected, and a = \. 

With 6 conductors per slot, 3 abreast, ac per slot = 6 x 243/2 = 
730. Hence, by Fig. 373 c can be made 3. For a = \, Cjp = cS;p 
must have a remainder of 1/2, since by equation (53). 

cS a SS ± I 
y« = — m 


^ Even though, the watts per rev. per min. are less than in the 21''x IK 
machine of Chap. XVI, § 9, the presence of the commutating poles and con- 
sequent shorter air-gap will enable the values of and ac to be 

appreciably higher in the present machine. 




Fig. 406.— Armiitiire of coniimioii.s-currcnt dynamo, 19" dia, x 10" 



Fig. *<07. — ^i'our'-polo (iokl iniignol of U)*x 10'* dynamo. 
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must be a whole number ; further, 3S must be about 169. The 
nearest number to 169 which is a multiple of 3 and leaves as 
remainder 1/2 is then 3 X 57 == 171. Hence 


85 

5 = ■ 57 

C = 171 

Z = = 4y^ — 2 = 342 

Sj2p = 51 j 4 = 14-25, and l)/6 = 14 

Average volts per sector, 2p . V^jC = 4 x 230/171 — 5-4 

Slot-pitch, = (3*14 X 19)/57 = 1-045 ins. 

Slot dimensions, 1-625 ins. deep X 0-44 in. wide. 



'Layer ofmicanite 

'Layer ofinanilla 
■paver. 


Pitch of teeth. 
at top 1 -045 

at centre 0-957 

at root 0-870 


Width of tooth. 

0-605 

0-517 

0-430 


The voltage being low, out of three 
conductors abreast only the central one 
need be taped with a half lap, the 
other two within the slot being taped 
without overlapping ; on the average, 
therefore, it will suffice to deduct 
0-020 in., or, with some additional 
margin per bar, 0-025 in. in equation (81), and the same amount 
in equation (82). Hence — 

Thickness of conductor by equation (81) 

t = i(0-44 - 0-075) - 0-025 = 0-095 in. 


Fig. 408. — Section of slot. 


Binding wire sunk into shallow grooves 0-065 in. deep in the core, 
no wooden wedges ; thin press-spahn strips, 0-02 in. and 0-01 in. 
thick. Total deduction from hg= 0-160 -f- 0-065 -f- 0-03 = 0-255 in. 
Hence — 

Height of conductor by equation (82) 


h = J(l-625 - 0-255) - 0-025 == 0-66 in. 

Area = 0-66 X 0-095 wdth slightly rounded edges 
= say, 0-0615 sq. in. 

Resistance of 1000 yds. at 20° C. (68° F.) = 0-02445/0-0615 

= 0*398 ohm 
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Length of axial projection at either end by equation (83) 
14(0-87) (0-45) 3 I.ros 

^■-— -87.^0.458 + 8-^ X + -¥ 

= 3-68 -h 1-74 = Si's ins. 


mi = ^ X 14 (0-957) = 6-7 ins. 

Length of a complete end-connexion by equation (84) 

V = 2(V6-72-{- 3-682 ^ 1.74) _ I 8.78 ins. 

Length of a half loop = 10 -f- 18*78 = 28-78 ins. = 0*8 vd. 

t>y equation (94) = J (342 x 0*8 x 0*000398) = 0-0272 ohm 

hot, with 39° C. rise == 1*16 x 0*0272 = 0-0315 ohm 
= 243 X 0-0315 = 7*66 volts 


Magnetic circ-uit and, interpolar ampere-turjis. 

Effective radial depth of armature core below slots 3f ins. 
Two ventilating ducts, each J in. wide. 

Double section of core, 2hJLi = 2 x 3*375 x 0*9(10- 1 ) 

= 54*6 sq. ins. = 353 sq. cm. 
Pole-shoes opening out towards their tips. 

Single air-gap, increasing from Jin. to Jin., 

mean length ^ in. = 0*1875 = 0*477 cm. 

Polar angle = 61°. Ratio to pole-pitch, p — 0*677. 

Polar arc at centre of gap. A' = J77(19-1875) x 0*677 = 10*2 ins. 
Pole-pitch on armature surface — Jtt x 19 = 14*9 ins. 

Polar arc ,, „ „ = 10-1 „ 


4*8 „ 

Commutating pole-face width 1*5 ,, 

Two interpolar gaps 3*3 

Half of one interpolar gap between main and commutating pole 
of opposite sign, c — 0*825 in. 

cjl^ = 0-825/0*182 = 4*53. y = 100°. By Fig. 253, = 2*2. 

Between main and commutating pole of the same sign, using 
Fig. 254, = 2*8. The mean value for both strips may there- 

fore be taken as = J(2-2 -{- 2-8) = 2-5. 

A' + = 10*2 -f- 2*5 X 0*1875 = 10-67 ins. 

Axial length of pole-face, Lf = 9-5. ^ = J in. 

== 0-25/0-1875 = 1-33. By Fig. 254, = 1*5 

= 0*5 /0-1875 = 2-67. By Fig. 256, = 0-36 

Lf -F - X 3 Wa na = 9*5 -|- 1*5 X 0*1875 - 0*36 = 9*42 ins. 

Effective area of air-gap, by equation (113) 

= 10*67 X 9*42 X 6-45 = 648 sq. cm. 
= 0*44/0-1875 = 2*34 

= 0*605/0*44 = 1*375. By Fig. 262, K == 1*155 
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AT„ = 0-8 B„ 


< 1 ) = — 

“ P 


X 1-155 X 0-477 = 0-44 


6000 , ^ 1 6000 
^ X 10® X ^ X 


X 106 


8-77^“ X 10® 


To allow for the governor range, say 

no-load speed = 405 revs, per min. 
full-load speed = 395 

At no-load, = 8-77 x 230M05 = 4*99 megalines 
Allowing 2 volts over brushes and 3-3 volts over commutating- 
pole winding, = 230 ~ 7-66 -r 2 -\- 3*3 = 242-86. 


Hence at full-load, = 8*77 x 242-86/395 = 5-4 megalines. 


Interpolar ampere-turns on main magnetic ch'cuit. 



Ko-load. 

Full-load. 

Oa in megalines = 

4-99 

5-4 

Ba = 0„/648 = 

7700 

8350 

0-44 Bg ~ ^^9 

= 3385 

3670 

Q (p. 501) = 1-045 X 9-42/8-1 = 1-22 
(2'(p. 502) = 10/8-1 = 1-235 

Q ^ Bg niax 

9400 

10,180 

Uncorrected density at crovm of tooth, ' 

“ Q ’ Bg rnaxl'^^tl 

15,500 

16,800 

Corrected, saj?", 0*85.S^j^' 

13,150 

14,300 


8-4 

13 

Uncorrected density at centre, B^g 

Q - Bg maxl^tc 

18,200 

19,650 

Slot-ratio, K^c (equation 117) 

= 0-957 X 1-235/0-517 = 2-285 

Corrected density at centre, B^c = 

18,000 

19,400 


100 

188 

a^ X 10-® 

0-2 

0-4 

Uncorrected density at root, B^^ 

= Q - Bg maxi^t2 

21,850 

23,700 

Slot-ratio, Kgo = 0-87 x 1-235/0-43 = 2-5 
Corrected density- at root, Bi 2 ~ 

21,100 

22,200 

a^ X 10"® 

0-85 

1-5 


210 

393 


54 

100 

ltl2 = 1-625 X 2-54 x 0-5 = 2-06 cm. 

264 

493 

By equation (119) 

= 545 

1015 


14,100 

15,300 

1 

12-4 

23-6 

IJ2 = 3J ins. X 2-54 = 8-9 cm. 

= no 

205 

Tp 

= 4040 

4890 
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Heating of armature. 

^ a ~ 7*66 X 243 = 1860 watts 

Volume of iron in teeth = 0.517 x 1-625 x 57 

X 0-9(10 - 1) = 388 cub. ins. = 6,350 cm^. 

Mean diameter of core below slots = 15-75 - 3.375 

= 12-375 ins. 

Volume of iron in core = 12-375 x tt X 2-54 x 353/2 

= 17,420 cm^. 

Frequency, / = ^?>A760 = 2 x 400/60 =13-33 cycles 

per sec. 

For jBc = 15,300 and = 14,300, 
joules per cm^ per cycle by Fig. 215 may be taken 
for both core and teeth as h — 0*00147 


Hysteresis loss by equation (97) 

== 0-00147 X 13-33 X (17,420 -f 6350) = 465 

By equation (210), 19^(5 x 8-35- X 10 

-h 12 X 4-6852) X 10-10 = 0-00259 


80 


/23,700- 17,000 
, 1000 7 ^ 


X 


0-44 X 1-625 
342 


X 10 X 19i X 0-1875i X 2t X 10-10 = 0-000345* 


F = 0-00259 ^ 0-000345 

FA-2 == 0-00293 X 4002 = 470 

Total loss in armature = 2795 


>7 


Cooling surface, outer, 3-14 x 19 X (10 11*5) = 1280 sq. ins. 

,, ,, inner, corrected, 3-14 X 12-8 X 11*5 = 460 ,, ,, 

1740 „ „ 


At peripheral velocity 1990 ft. per min. k = F O. x SJW 
= 21-5 by Fig. 399. 

Surface rise of temperature by thermometer, 

F = 21-5 X 2795/1740 = 34-5° G. 

Completion of magnetic circuit and field ampere-ttirns. 

Cast-steel pole-core 6-5 ins. wide x 9 ins. parallel to shaft with 
corners rounded to 1 in. radius = 57*64 sq. ins. = 372 sq. cm. 

Double section of cast-steel yoke = 61-5 sq. ins. = 396 sq. cm. 

Laminated pole-shoes, 1 in. deep, 
equation (123) — 

8 X 2-1 -h 9 -h 2-25 x 10 4- 0-66 x 19 = 


61 
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To check this — 

(1) Between the tips of the pole-shoes of a main and a 
commutating pole 

= 2*54- X 2 X ^ = 13-4 in relation to 2AT^ 

(2) Between the flanks of the pole-shoes, partly for flux from a 
main into a commutating pole and partly for flux from a main 
pole-shoe to a main pole-shoe of opposite sign 


1-86 X 4 X log "^ X 1 ; 3 4 ^ j.g3 ^ £.25 y.gg 




0 1 2 3 4 5 6 inches 

Fig. 409. — Calculation of leakage permeance from pole^core. 


(3) Between side of pole core and yoke or commutating pole by 
Fig. 409 

^9 X 2-06 4-8 


9 X 1~8 3 

5-7 ^ 5-25 

9 X 1-59 2*625 

5-4 ^ ^25 

9 X 1-75 1-5 

9 X 1-27 0-3 

1-59 ^ 5-25 

= 10-2 + 4-55 + 3-37 + 3-26 + 104 = 22-42 
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(4) From the flanks of a main pole core 

(a) into the flanks of a main pole of opposite sign, 

1-86 X3X log " x4x|J-g = 5-2 

(&) into voke (Fig. 409), 

2-7 

by Fig. 271, sin a — 
a in circular measure = 2*19 

6-5 


S = 13-4 — 7-88 ~ 22-42 -f £ 
assumed. 

Oa in megalines 
A, = 1-257 X 2dTp X 61 = 
-r = 

= <l)^/-372 = 
atm by Fig. 207 
Im — 7-5 ins. = 19 cm. 

By = <D,,/396 
aty by Fig. 207 
V2 = 12iins. = 31-8 cm. 


►.-5 = 53-2. Adopt 61, as above 



4-99 

5-4 

megalines 

0-62 

0-75' 


5-61 

6-15 


15,100 

16,500 


16-5 

32 

= 

313 

610 


14,200 

15,500 


12 

21-8 

AT^ = 

383 

695 

ATp = 

4040 

4890 

AT per pole 

4735 

6195 

say 

4750 

6200 


Field magnet winding. Shunt. Sectional ventilated. 

Length of bobbin between flanges _ _ 5f ins. 

Two sections, divided by J in. air-gap, and ^ in. air-way 
between coil and pole. 

Xet winding length 

Depth of winding with insulating wrapping, 14 ins., net If ins. 

Length of mean turn, 2(4-5 -1- 7) -j- 27r x 2-2 

= 36-8 ins. = 1-02 yd. 

Length of outer turn, 2(4-5 + 7) Stt x 2-9 = 41-2 ins. ^ 

Retaining 3 volts in rheostat on full-load, as a precautionary 
margin in case of need, exciting voltage per pole 

^ = i (230 - 3) = 56-75 

56-75 X 1000 

By equation (124) ca'== j 

By equation (126) d = 0-176/V^ = 0-0634 in. This is so 
close to No. 16 S.W.G. = 0-064, that that gauge will be chosen. 
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increasing slightly the margin of volts : when single-cotton-covered, 
d^= 0*07 in. . 7*6 ohms. 

Turns per layer, 5*25,0-07 = 75 

No. of layers, 1-375; (0-9 x 0-07) = say, 22 

Turns per pole = 75 x 22 = 1650 

Total yds. = 4 X 1650 x 1-02 — 6740 

at 20° C. = 6-74 X 7-6 = 51-1, hot — 51-1 X 1-16 = 59-4 ohms. 
I g = 3-76 amperes. Exciting volts = 223 ; 7 volts to be absorbed 
in rheostat. 

I = 840, per pole = 210 watts 

Cooling surface of one coil 

= 41-2 X 5*25 36-8 x 1-375 x 2 = 316 sq. ins. 

k — P C. X SJW at peripheral speed of 1990 ft. per min. by 
Fig. 398 = 49. 

Surface rise, = 49 x 210/316 = 32-6° C. 

On no-load, 1^ must be 4750/1650 = 2*88, and the resistance of 
the shunt winding and rheostat, 230/2-88 = 80 ohms. When the 
shunt is cold, the resistance of the rheostat must be 80 — 51-1 = 28-9, 
say, 30 ohms. 


Commutatioyi. 

Carbon brushes, 3 per brush arm, each 1 J ins. x t in. 

Contact area per arm = 3 x 1-5 x 0-875 = 3-94 sq. ins. 
Current-density, 243/(3-94 x 2) =31 amperes per sq. in. 

With the wave winding now?' adopted, the commutator diameter 
can be reduced to 12 J ins. 

Pitch of sectors, (12-75 X 3-14)/171 = 0-234 in. 


^-^)A 


By equation (190), T 


0 - 8^:^03 
-0-03 


r 0-875-0 
~ ( 0-234 


) = (3-6)+ =4 


60 


171 X 400 


= (3-6 d- 0-5) X 0-000876 
= 0-00359 sec. 


Placing brush 1 centrally over commutator sector 1 (Fig. 410), 
brushes 2 and 4 just reach over the mica strips to sectors 46 and 127 
at trailing and leading edge respectively, making 5 sectors touched 
by each of these brushes, and 9 short-circuited coil-sides in each of 
tw'o zones corresponding to slots 14, 15, 16, and 28, 29, 30. If 0-013 
inch is cut off the trailing edge of each brush, conductors 91 and 
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176 are removed from short-circuit, and a similar amount cut off 

each leading edge removes conductors 83 and 168. then 

b 

exactly 3-5, and when the commutator moves slightly forward 
the picture of slots 14, 15, 16, and 29, 30 becomes that of Fig. 364 
for a remainder of J with conductors 85 and 170 as the considered 
coil-sides. • The time of commutation will, however, then be reduced. 



Fig. 410a. — Short-circuited loops on 4-pole wave-wound armature. 

and the full brush-width will be here retained with conductors 
85 and 170 each in a slot fully filled, as giving the greatest possible 
value of ^ -f- E.^/6. Thence 

for conductor 85 in slot 15, — 3 2rr — 34-6 

for conductor 170 in slot 29, k./ = 3 -4- == 15*7 

/0-14 \ 

or by equation (188) = 12-57 ( ^ -f- 0-2 j — 6-5 

T>l2p = 19/(4 X 0-44) = 10-8 
By Fig. 361, = 17-3 = 

+ jai X T 

= 34-6 (1-485/0-44) -j- 6 X 6-5 9 X 17-3 = 1 17 -f 39 + 155-5 = 311-5 

= 15-7 X 3-38 + 5 X 6*5 T 9 X 17-3 = 53+ 39+ 155-5 = 247.5 

559 
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Iron length of core 9 ins. x 2-54_= 22-8 cm. 

22-8 X 559 = 12,720 

„ ■ - , 18-78 -i- 1 

A =7=^o = ox31ogQ.gg^.^Q.jj5 

= 15 log 16 = 18 

21'?:= 2 X 19-78 X 2-54 x 18 = 1,810 

JT: + E in henrys = 14,530 x 10"® 

, 0-00001453 x 243 

^ ^A6)2JIT = = 0-99 volt 


Commutating pole cast solid with ^^oke Sins, x IJ ins. wide, with 
steel pole-shoe 9 ins. x If ins. breadth screwed on. 

1 19 

by equation (205) should be = (0-875—— x 0-234) — — 

+ 1-045-0-115 X 2 = 1-945, but the above will be near enough, 
t; = 19 X 3-14 X 2-54 x 400/60 == 1000 cm. per sec. 

0-495 X 10^ 

Average B,, by equation (193) = 2 - J 4 x ~ 1000 = ' 

Igr — 0-150 in. = 0-381 cm. 

ATg^ = 0-SBg^Krlgr = 0*8 X 2165 x 1*16 x 0-381 = 770 

JZI4.P == (122 X 342)/8 = 5210 

Approximate AT^. = 5210 x 1-3 = 6780. But a 
detailed calculation is added below. 

y 7-02 

4910 


Effective polar arc of commutating pole 
= Wc + 2-25 Igr =2-08 ins. 
ajl^ = 0-5/0-15 = 3-33. • K. by Fig. 254 =2-5. 

K^gr == 0*375 

Effective area of reversing field 
= 2-08 X 9-375 x 6-45 
= 125 sq. cm. 

Pr = 125 X 2165 = 271,000 
<^ir = I X 750,000 = 469,000 

740,000 

To check assumed it may” be reckoned that permeances 
+ first part of + first 2 terms of = 13-4 + 1-63 + 14*7“ 
= 29-78 will be acted on now by a M.M.F. of 1 -257 x (4750 + 6000 
giving a leakage flux of 403,000, and this wiU in fact be increase 




Img. ^110/;.* - Short'Circuiti'd loops dovoloinicl on l:ho lliiL 
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by flux being drawn into the commutating pole on the one side, 
instead of passing directly into the yoke in the upper half of the 
main pole. 

Area of pole-core. Sins, x IJins., with ends rounded to fin. 
radius = 6-25 x 1-75 — tt x 0-875- — 13*3 sq. ins. = 85-7 sq. cm. 

= 740,000/85-7 = 8650 

at by Fig. 207 = 5. = 20*2. = 5 x 20-2 = 100 

-F (6-15 4- 0-74) X lOS _ (6-15-0-7 4) X 10« 

396 396 

= 17,400 = 13,650 

at = 70 =11 

Difference = 59 

(/^/4) X 59 = 15-9 X 59 = 940 

The calculation illustrates the importance of the term dealing 
with the difference of densities in the yoke sections in a 4-pole 
machine wherein the length of path in the yoke bears a high ratio 
to the pole-core length. 

By equation (173), ATr = 770 + 80 ~ 4910 100 -|- 940 = 6800 

AT^ say, 28 turns x 243 amps. = 6804, all coils in series. 

Length of coil = 5f ins. 

5-875/29 = 0-203 in. 

0-135 „ 

-068 ,, clearance between turns. 

Single spiral of bare copper, 1-125 in. X 0-135 in. Area 0-152 sq. in. 
CO' per 1000 yds., at 20° C. =^0-02445/0-152 = 0-161 ohm. 
f in. air-w-ay at ends of each coil 

Mean length of turn = 2 x 7-25 -f- 27r X 1-4375 

= 23-55 ins. = 0-655 yd. 

Total length of 4 coils = 0-655 x 28 x 4 = 73-5 yds. 

Resistance = 0-161 x 0-0735 x 1-14 = 0-01355 ohms. 

Loss of volts = 243 x 0-01355 = 3-29 
Watts = 3-29 X 243 = 800 = 200 per coil. 

Cooling surface of one coil = (2 X 7-25 -f- 27r x 2) x 5-875 

= 158 sq. ins. = 0-79 sq. in. per watt. 
Weight of 1 yd. = 11-55 X 0-152 = 1-76 lb. 

„ 73-5 yds. = 130 lb. 
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Heating of com^mitator. 

If^R^ = 2 X 243 = 486 watts 

Peripheral speed of commutator, ttX 12-75/12 x 400 

= 1335 ft. per min. 

Total brush pressure at 1^ lb. per sq. in. 

= 1-5 X 3-94 x 4 = 23-65 lb. 

Taking // = 0-35, bj’ equation (214) brush friction 

0-35 X 23-65 X 1-335 x 22-6 = 250 

736 

External cylindrical surface, 77 x 12-75 x 5-75 = 230 sq. ins. 

One face of lugs, 1 in. x 3 ins. X 171 = 513 ,, ,, 

5, = 743 

541 4- 0-3 X 1 - 3351 * 3 ^ = 743 X 1-437 = 1065 

By equation (Chap. XXI, § 27), C. = 55 x 736/1065 = 38-2° C. 
Efficiency (Fig. 412). 


Losses in watts. 



i- 

.3. 

4. 

Full-load 

I . 


124 

473 

1042 

1860 

Hysteresis .... 


425 

435 

455 

465 

Eddies ..... 


400 

425 

450 

470 

IffRi, 


50 

125 

275 

486 

la^Rcv 


53 

204 

450 

800 

ifRs - ■ - 


565 

680 

760 

840 

Rheostat .... 


146 

102 

80 

24 

Brush friction 


! 250 

250 

250 

250 

One bearing and air friction 


i 300 

300 

300 

300 

Total losses .... 


2313 

2994 

4,062 

5495 

Output .... 


: 13,750 , 

27,500 . 

41,250 

55,000 

Input ..... 


■ 16,063 

30,494 

45,312 

■ 60.495 

Efficiency .... 


85-6% ; 

90% : 

91% 

91-1% 


Binding wire. 

By equation (93), 

= 7-5 X 342 X 0-055 x 10 x 17-375 X 400® x lO'’^' = 392 lb. 

On the core. — ^Three bands, each f in. wide, of non-magnetic 
Eureka wire, 0-040 in. diameter with ultimate breaking strength 
of 75,000 lb. per sq. in. 

No. of wires, 3 x 0-75/0-04 — 56 

Total sectional area, 56 X 0-00125 = 0-07. 

Apparent factor of safety, 75,000 X 0 07/392 = 13-4. 
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On the end-winding — 

-I- Z‘2)/7 = (V6-72 _u 3-682)/3-68 = 2-07. 

At each end, = 392 x 2-07 x 5-75/10 = 467 lb. 

One band, 1 wide, of steel wire, 0-040 in. diameter, with ultimate 
breaking strength of 200,000 lb. per sq. inch. . 

No. of wires, 1-125/0-04 = 28. 

Sectional area, 28 X 0-00125 = 0-035 sq. ins. 

Apparent factor of safety, 200,000 x 0-035/467 = 15. 

In each case the real factor of safety is less by an amount 
depending on the initial tension under which the bands are put 
on, and the stress of bending the wire round the armature. ^ 

§ 11. Design of dynamo for 450 kW at 400 revs, per min. — The 
next design is that for a d^mamo of 450 kW output at 400 revs, per 
min., which is to give its full-load at 500 volts when shunt-wound 
and also is to be over-compounded, so that its voltage rises from 
500 volts at no-load to 525 volts at full-load. Two conditions have, 
therefore, to be considered, the full-load current in the two cases 
being 900 or 855 amperes respectively, and the change from the 
latter condition to the former will be made by short-circuiting the 
series winding and by an alteration of the setting of the shunt 
rheostat. It will therefore be reasonable to anticipate that when 
normal values of Bg 3-nd ac have been selected, a higher value of 
Bg ^ax 3-^^ O' lower value of ac, or vice- versa, will actually hold 
according to whether the generator is giving its full-load as a 
compound-wound or as a shunt-wound machine. 

Kilowatts 450 

Revs, per min. 400 

1-07 X 450,000 

Induced watts per rev. per mm. approx. = 

G = 0-72 Bg X 10-8 by Fig. 404 = 

'Bg max by Fig- 405 
ac^^ by Fig. 405 

1200 

cub. inches = 

Volts 
Amperes 

No. of pole-pairs = J„/300 = 905/300 = say, 

E = 0-75 irDi^p = 0-392D 
D^^ = 22,200/0-392 = 56,700 
D^^ = 38-4 ins. = 15-1 ins. 

Peripheral velocity = 4010 ft. per min. 

The armature core is rather long and the peripheral velocity 
1 See L. Burstow, JBl. Review, Vol. 89, p. 774. 


= IZUU 

0-054 

9250 

810 

22,200 

500-525 

900-855 

3 




I.- -General arraiigeiiieiit of 450 kW dynamo. 
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moderate, so that a shorter core will be preferable, and it will be 
assumed that there is a standard 6-pole frame available (Fig. 413) 
for an armature core (Fig. 414) having the following dimensions — 

P „ = 40 ins. 

== 14 ins. 

Peripheral velocity = 4190 ft. per min. 


Armature winding. 

With simplex lap winding, Z 


ac,, X 'ttD , 810 X 125*5 

859/6 or 905/6 
== 710 or 674 


6 conductors per slot, 3 abreast. 

ac per slot = 6 X 905/6 = 905 maximum, which is permissible 
by Fig. 373. 

To make S divisible by p and permit of equalizing connexions, 
choose S = 114 slots and Z = 684 

Xo. of commutator sectors, C, with single- turn loops 342 

Commutator diameter, say, 0*6 X 40 ins. = 24 ins. 

3*14 X 24 

Commutator sector-pitch, = 0*220 in., rather near the 


limiting value (Chapter XII, § 17 (3)) : hence make 

Commutator diameter = 26 ins. 

Average volts per sector = 2p . F^/C = 6 X 527/342 = 9*25 volts 


Slot dimensions (Chapter XIII, § 18) 1*75 ins. deep x 0-45 in. wide 
(Fig. 414&). 


at top 
at centre 
at root 


Pitch oj teeth. 

1-1 in. 
1*052 „ 
1*005 „ 


Width of tooth. 

0*65 in. 
0*602 „ 
0*555 ,, 


Thickness of conductor, by equation (81), 

t = 4(0*45 - 0*075) - 0*035 = 0*09 in. 
Height of conductor, by equation (82), 

h = 4(1*75 — 0*36) — 0*03 = 0*665 in. 
Area = 0*665 x 0*09 = 0*06 sq. in. 

Resistance of 1000 yds. at 20° C.- (68° F.) 

= 0*02445/0*06 = 0*407 ohm 
Sj^p = 114/6 =19. Winding to be long-chord, i.e. span of 
loop at back short of a full pole-pitch by one slot-pitch, or =18. 
by equation (49) = 6 x 18 -f 1 = 109. = - 107 

Six equalizing rings of strip 0*77 in. X 0*09 in. joined to coils 
shown in Fig. 415. 
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Ring. 

No. of coil, or of bar in the upper layer . 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

1 

20 

39 

58 

77 

96 

115 

134 

153 

172 

191 

210 

229 

248 

267 

2S6 

305 

324 


'j'b.c ra Hial connecting pieces nre riveted, nnd t>we 3 ,ted to tlie curved 
ends of the loops ; the axial connecting pieces to the front of rings 
A, C, E, or to the back of rings B, D, F, the rings themselv-es being 
insulated with micanite, taped and compressed by the small clamps 
against the back of the arms of the hub {cp. Figs. 414^?: and 415), 
Length of axial projection at either end by equation (83) 


h 


18(1-005) (0-51o) 
2\/L^52 _ 0 515^ 


^ 4- 1-25 X 0-45 

= 5-4 -j- 1*938 = say 7f ins. 


i X 18(1-052) = 9*4o ins. 

Length of a complete end-connexion, by equation (84) 


Z' == 2 1 V9-45'2 _ 5.42 __ 1 . 938 1 = 25*58 ins. 

Length of a half loop = 14 — 2o*oS — 39*6 ins. = 1*1 yd. 

^ 684 X 1-1 X 0*000407 ^ aao- -u 

jRjj, by equation (94) = ■ — 0*00So ohm 


at 20° C. ; hot with 39° C. rise = 1*16 X 0*0085 = 0*00985 ohm. 

jr \ X 0*00985 = 8*46 or 8*9 volts. 

“ or 90o ) 

Magnetic circuit and field ampere-Utryis up to the pole-faces. 

Radial depth of armature core below slots (Fig. 4146) 5J ins. 
Four ventilating ducts, each J in. wide. 

Double section of core, = 2 x 5*5 X 0*9 (14 - 2) 

= 1 18*8 sq. ins. == 766 sq.cm. 

Single air-gap, mean length = 0*185 in. = 0*47 cm. 

Polar angle = 42^. Ratio to pole-pitch, f = 0-7 
Polar arc at centre of gap. A' = ^77(40*185) X 0*7 = 14*/ ins. 

Pole-pitch on armature surface == 20*92 ins. 

Polar arc „ „ „ = 14*62 „ 

" 6^3 

Commutating pole-face width 2*5 

Two interpolar gaps 3*8 


Half of one interpolar gap between a main and a commutating 
pole of opposite sign, c = 0*95 in. 

cjl^ = 0*95/0*185 = 5*13. y = 100°. By Fig. 253, = 2*3 
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Between main and commutating pole of the same sign, using 
Fig. 254, = 3*1. Mean value for both strips may therefore be 

taken as IC^ = J (2-3 -b 3-1) = 2-7 


-r K-J>g — 14*7 -j- 2*7 X 0*185 = 15*2 ins. 

Axial length of pole-face, Lf == 13 J ins. a — % in. 
ajlg = 0-375/0*185 = 2-03. By Fig. 254, = 1-9 

= 0-5/0-185 == 2-7. By Fig. 256, = 0-35 

Lf + = 13-25 -f 1*9 x 0-185-0-35 x2 = 12-9 ins. 

Effective area of air-gap by equation (113) 

= 15-2 X 12-9 X 6-45 = 1265 sq. cm. 
= 0-45/0-185 = 2-43. = 0-65/0-45 = 1-44 

K by Fig. 262 = 1-155. 


ATg 

flE>a 


0'8 Bg 
6000 ^ 
6M ^ N 


X 

X 


1*1 5o X 0-47 = 0-435 Bg 
106 = 8-77 ^ X 


At 500 volts no-load and 400 revs, per min., 10-97 megalines 

AUovdng 2 volts loss over brushes, J volt 
over series winding with diverter and 1 volt 
without diverter, and 2-1 volts over com- 
mutating-pole winding 

Ea at 500 volts full-load and, say, 396 revs. 

per min. = 504-35 -f- 8-9 — 513-3 = 11*385 „ 

Ea at 525 volts full-load and, say, 396 revs. 

per min. = 530-1 -j- 8*5 = 538-6 Oa = 11-95 „ 




No-load. 

Fidl-load. 

Volts 


500 

500 

525' 

= in megalines 


10*97 

11-385 

11-95 

ma. = OJ1265 


8670 

9000 

9450 


AT^ = 

3775 

3915 

4100 

Bg = <I)a/766 = 


14,300 

14,850 

15,600 

at = 


14 

18 

25 

/c/2 — 5 ins. X 2-54 = 12*7 cm. 

ATc = 

178 

228 

317 

g = 1*1 X 12*717/10-8 = 1-295 
Q'= 14/10-8 = 1*295 

Q ^ ^ a max 


11,250 

11,650 

12,250 

Uncorrected density’’ at crown of tooth. 

Corrected = say, 0-85B>i' 

17,300 

14,700 

17,920 

15,250 

18,850 

16,000 

at^ = 


18 

23 

36 

Uncorrected density at centre. 


18,700 

19,350 

20,380 
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No-load. 

Full-load. 

Slot-ratio, = 1-295 x 1-052/0-602 




= 2-27 


^ 


Corrected density at centre, Bfc 

18,600 

19,000 

20,000 


140 

160 

240 

X 10“® 

Uncorrected density at root. 

0-3 

0-31 

0-5 

“ Q - TOaa;/^i2 

Slot-ratio, = 1-295 X l-005/0-5o5 

20,300 

21,000 

22,100 

= 2-34 




Corrected density at root, Bt 2 

20,000 

20,500 

21,270 

«2 X 10“® 

0-5 

0-65 

1-0 

atav by equation (118) 

154 

226 

394 

i -h ^itc) 

79 

92 

138 


233 

318 

532 

1^2. = 1-75 X 2-54 X 0-5 = 2-22 cm. 

By equation (119) AT^ 

= 518 

706 

1180 

AT,-^ AT, + ATp 

= 4471 

4849 

5597 

say 

= 4475 

4850 

5600 


Heating of armattire. 


When compound-wound for 525 volts, IffRa 

= 8*46 X 859 = 7250 watts 

Volume of iron in teeth, 

0-602 X 1 *75 X 1 14 X 0 -9 ( i 4 - 2) X 1 6 -38 = 2 1 , 300 cm^ . 

Mean diam. of core below slots = 36-5 — 5-5 = 31 ins. 

Volume of iron in core =31 x n X 2-54 x 383 

= 95,000 cm^. 

Frequency, / = 3 x 400/60 = 20 cycles per sec. 

Joules per cm.® per cycle = say, 0-0015 

Hysteresis loss = 0-0015 x 20 X 116,300 = 3500 

^ /22,100-17,000\® 

By equation (210) 80 -j > 

X X x40i x0-185i X 3t X 10-^“ 

= 0001785 

403 (5 X 9-453 X 14+12 x 5-283) x 10-« = 0-042 

F = 0-0438 

= 0-0438 X 4003 = 70oo 

Total loss in armature = 17,750 

Cooling surface, outer = 3-14 X 40 x (14-1- 14-75) = 3610 sq.ir 

„ ,, inner, corrected = 3-14 x 34 x 14-75 = 1575 


5185 
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At peripheral velocity of 4190, k = t° C. X SJW 

= 10-5 by Fig. 399. 

Surface rise of temperature by thermometer, 

'' = 10*5 X 17,750/5185 = 36° C. 

A similar calculation when shunt-wound and IcT^a = 

X 905 = 8050 watts but with lower flux-densities will show little 
variation, the two changes practically balancing. 


Completion of a^npere-Uirns and, field winding. 

A cast-steel pole core, 10 ins. wide X 13 ins. parallel to shaft, 
with rounded corners, 2J ins. radius (Fig. 416) : 

area = 5x 13-r5x8-|-7rx2J2= 124 sq. ins. = 800 sq. cm. 
Double section of cast-steel yoke = 74-5 sq. ins. x 2 = 960 sq. cm. 
B3’ equation (123) 

S’j = 10 X 2-1 -4- 11 -I- 2-25 X 14 -t- 0-6 X 40 = 87-5, say 90. 

To check this {cp. p. 246 for divisions)— 


(1) = 2-54 X 


13-25 X 1*25 
2-82 


15 


( 2 ) 


= 1-86 X 1-25 X log 


TT X 


1-25 -F 2-82 
2-82 


X 2 


1-86 X 6-25xlog ^ ^ ^ — X 4 = l-8 + 6-68 = 8-48 


( 3 ) 


§3 = 2-54 X 


13 X 


I 1-5 7-5 1-4 6-5 , 1-5 5-5 


1-5 4-5 1-5 3-5 , 1-4 2-5 , 1-2d 1-5 

+ 5^8 ■^ 3 - 125 ^ 8 


1 0-5 


) 


= 35-8 


(4) = 1-S6 X 6 X log 


X 1 


(si 


sin OL 


4- 1-86 X 6 X log 

■ V3-52-F4-5V 


6 

7r X 4 


X 2 


• 8 , 5-5 

8 

10 2-5 

-j- 2-o4 X 2.24 X 8 


= 20-19 


a = 2-24 

g> _ 15 _p 8-48 -F 35-8 -F 20-19 = 79-47. Adopt 90, as assumed. 
Oa in megalines 10-97 11-385 11 95 


== 1-257 X 2.4T^ X 90 

= 


1-015 1-095 1-266 


11-985 12-48 13-216 
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14,980 

15,600 

16,520 

by Fig. 207 

16 

20 

40 

/„ = 11 ins. = 28 cm. AT.„ — 

450 

560 

1120 

Sv = 4>m/960 

12,500 

13,000 

13,800 

at^ by Fig. 207 

8 

9 

12 

= 19 ins. = 48-3 cm. AT„ = 

387 

435 

580 

ATp = 

4475 

4850 

5600 

AT per pole = 

5312 

5845 

7300 


Main pole winding. 


Length of coil, SJ ins. divided into three sections by two f in. 
ventilating spaces, and with f in. air channel between coil and 
pole-core. Net vanding length — 1\ ins. 

Depth of winding, 1 J in. approx. 

Length of mean ttLrn= 2(5 -j- 8) -{- 27r x 3-4375 

= 47-6 ins. = 1*325 yd. 

,, ,, outer „ ~ 2(5 -f- 8) -j- 277 x 4 = 51*1 ins. 

at 500 volts =5312 

AT,^ „ 526 „ = 5312 x 526/500 == 5600 

Series AT^ = 7300 - 5600 = 1700 

io , , , 5600 

— — should be --- x - ; : X 1*1 = about 3*6. 


Two shunt sections, each 2f ins. deep axially, and one series 
section 1 j- ins. deep. 

Shunt winding . — Retaining 2 volts in rheostat, exciting voltage at 
full-load and 500 volts = ^ X 498 = 83 per pole. 

By eq. (124) co' = : — 9*24 ohms at 20° C. 


By equation (126) d — 0*176/'\/9*24 = 0-058, s.c.c. to 0-064 in. 

5f/0-064 = 90 turns per layer 

1*125 in. (0*9 X 0*064) = say, 19 layers 

Turns per coil = 90 x 19 = 1710 

Total yds. = 1710 X 6 x 1*325 = 13,600 

R. = 13*6 X 9*24 = 125*5 ohms at 20° C. 


hot = 125*5 X 1*16 = 

7, = 498/145*5 = 

I^mjQ = 

Cooling surface of shunt sections with one 
5^ = 51*1 X 5i + 47*6 X 1*125 = 


145*5 ohms 
3*42 amps. 
283 watts 
end-flange included, 
347 sq. ins. 


k = t°C. X S^jW = 36 by Fig. 398 
Surface rise, C. = 36 x "iS&jZVJ = say. 


30° C 
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Wrtien running compound, 7^ = 3-11 at no-load which will rise 
to 3-28 with the compounding : the rheostat will therefore leave 
a margin of volts under the compound condition. 

Weight of 1 yd. = 11-55 x 0-02445/9-24 = 0-0306 lb. 

,, ,, shunt wire = 13,600 X 0-0306 = 416 lb., say, 3| cwt. 

Series winding in two parallels of 3 bobbins. 

No. of turns at 525 volts = 1700/427 = 4, nearly. 

1-75/5=0-35 in. Single spiral of bare copper on edge, 1 in X 0*27 in. 
ol per 1000 yds. = 0-02445/0-27 = 0-0907 ohm. 

No. of yds. in all the series coils = 1-325 x 4 x 6 = 31-8. 

Resistance of the 2 parallels 

= i(0-0318 x 0-0907) x 1-15 = 0-00083 ohm. 

Loss of volts = 855 x- 0-00083 = 0-71 

„ „ watts = 0-71 X 855 = 606 = 101 per coil. 

Sc =51*1 X If -r 47-6 x 1 = 137 sq. ins. 

C. = 35 X 101/137 = 25-8^ C. 

Commutation. 

Carbon brushes, 7 per brush arm, each 1^ ins. x f in. 

Brush contact area = 7-875 sq. ins. per arm. 

Current-density = 7^/ (7*875 X 3) amps, per sq. in. = 38-25 or 36-25. 



1 2 

Fig. 417. — Conductors simultaneously short-circuited in two 
interpolar zones. 


Pitch of sectors = (26 x 3-14)/342 = 0-238 in. 

/0-75-0-03\ ^ , 

■ - Q ) = barelv over 3, but say 4 

0-2oo j JL. 


Two zones of short-circuited coil-sides, as showm in Fig. 417. 
:/ = 3 4- 277^ 77 = 28-25 

o 


2 X 0-36 \ 

or a^" by eq. (188) = 12-o7 ^ 0-2 j = 10-7o 

D/2pws = 40/(6 X 0-45) = 14-8. By Fig. 361, = 17, 6, = 14 
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^lo/^s + /al X -f- 7&1 &1 

= 28-25 (1-39/0-45) -f- 4 x 10-75 -J- 8 X 17 
= 87-2 -i- 43 + 136 = 266-2 

^2 ^'wl^s “ ^02 X <3^2 ^52 ^2 

= 6-28(1-39/0-45) 3 X 10-75 ^ 8 X 14 

= 19-4 -f- 32-2 -f 112 = 163-6 

429-8 


Iron length of core, (14 — 2) X 2-d 4 = 30-5 cm. 

429-8 X 30-5 = 13,100 


= 7>c = 4 X 3 log 


25-58 -}- 2 


0-665 4- 3 X 0-105 


by eq. (189) = 12 log 28-1 = 17-4 
21' X' == 2 X 27-58 X 2-54 X 17-4 = 2,440 

^ 15,540 X 10-9 henrys 


T by eq. (190) = 
2JIT 


0-75 - 0-03 
26 X 3-14 X 400/60 

2 X 0-00001554 X 150 
~ 0-001325 


0-001325 sec. 


3-52 volts 




150 X 684 
12 


8550 


1-257 m JZjAp 1-257 x 0-9 x 8550 

Kl^ “ 1-7 X 3-15 X 2-54 4- 0-537 ~ 

Lj. — \2 ins. 

V — 40 X 3-14 X 2-54 x 400/60 — 2125 cm. per sec. 

Average by eq. (194) = 

12 X 2-54 ni25 x-T^ + 685 I = 2680 + 114 = 2794 

Commutating pole cast solid with yoke. 

Igr = 0-150 in. == 0-381 cm. 

= 0-8 X 2794 x 1-16 x 0-381 = 990 

Breadth of commutating pole-face by equation (205) 

40 

22 ^^ = (0-75 ~ 0-239) — 4- 2-2 - 0-12 x 2 = 2-74 in., say 2J ins. 

Effective polar arc of commutating pole = 4- 2-25 lgr= 2-84 ins. 

Area of pole-shoe = 2-84 X 12 x 6-45 = 220 sq. cm. 
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= 220 X 2794 = 615,000 

<j>ir = i X 1-266 X 10“ = 950,000 

<j>mT = 1,565,000 


Commutating-pole core 9J ins. x 2 ins., ^wth comers rounded to 
1 in. radius. Area, 7-5 x 2 77 x 1^ = 18-14 sq. ins. = 117 sq. cm. 

= 1,565,000/117 = 13,400 
at by Fig. 207 = 10. = 28 cm. 

.4r^, = 10 x 28 = 280 

S550 

{Yj2 - 'j — (10-46 - 0-625) = 8050 


(13-216-}-l*565)x IQS 
ay 960 ay 

= 15,400 
at = 18 

Difference = 9 
(Zy/4) X 9 = 24-15 X 9 = 


(13-216-1-565) X 10® 
960 

= 12,150 
= 9 


217 


By equation (173), AT^ = 990 -|- SO -f- 8050 -f- 280 -f- 217 == 9617 
Commutating-pole coils, 2 sets in parallel, each of 3 in series. 
Turns per coil, 9617 '450 = say, 21 J. 

Length of coil, 8J in. 

8-75/22 = 0-398 in. 

0-128 ,, clearance between turns 


0-27 „ 


Single open spiral of bare copper, 1 in. x 0-2y in. as for series 
winding. 

Mean length of turn = 2x7-5-l-27rX 1-875= 26-75 ins.= 0-743 yd. 
Outer ,, „ „ = 2 X 7-5 -I- 277 X 2-375 = 29-8 ins. 

Xo. of yds. in all the commutating coils = 0-743 X 21J X 6 = 96 
Resistance of the 2 parallels, hot 

= 1(0-096 X 0-0907) X 1T3 = 0-00246 ohm. 
Loss of volts = 2-21 or 2-1. 

Watts = 1990 = 332 per pole. 

Cooling surface = 29-8 X 8 J + 26-75 x 2 = 313-5 sq. ins. 

For open spiral, k = say, 29. 

t° C. = 29 X 332 '313-5 = 30-7° C. 

Weight of 1 yd. = 11-55 x 0-27 = 3-12 lb. 

,, ,, series and comm, pole coils = 3-12 (96 T 31 -8) = 400 lb. 
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Peripheral speed of commutator, tt x 400 X 26/12 

== 2720 ft. per min. 


Total brush pressure at IJ lb. per sq. in. 

= 1-5 X 7-875 X 6 = 71 lb. 


Taking fj. — 0-3, by equation (214) brush friction 

= 0-3 X 71 X 2-72 X 22-6 = 1310 watts 
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la^Rj, = 2 X 903 when running shunt-wound 
Brush friction loss 


1806 watts 
1310 „ 


3116 

External cylindrical surface, tt X 26 x 16 = 1305) 

One face of lugs IJ X 3 X 342 = 1540) 

S, J 1 H- 0-3 X 2*721*3^ = 2845 X 2-1 = 5960 

B\’ equation (Chap. XXI, § 27), F C. =55x 31 16/5960 = 28-7= C. 


Efficie'ncy, at full-load, when running compound 


la^Ra 

7250 

watts 

Hysteresis loss 

3500 


Eddy loss 

7000 



1715 



1990 

3 y 


1560 

> y 

Rheostat 

160 


Brush friction 

1310 


One bearing and air friction 

2000 


Total losses 

26,485 


Output 

450,000 


Input 

476,485 


Efficiency 

94-4% 



§ 12. Further illustrations of machines. — Fig. 419 shows a 500 kW 
generator, 250 volts, 2000 amperes, for direct driving at 300 revs, 
per min. , and as further examples of the design of larger continuous- 
current generators there are added photographs^ of two machines 
built by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., and of a third manufactured by the Oerlikon 
Co., Switzerland. 

Fig. 420 shows a large slow'-speed machine for 1500 kW, 240-250 
volts, 90 revs, per min., built by the Allis-Chalmers Co. for direct 
coupling to a Diesel oil engine. On the other hand. Figs. 421 
{a, b, c) show a machine for 3000 kW, 300 volts, 10,000 amperes, 
300 revs, per min., supplied by the Allis-Chalmers Co. to the Norsk 
Aluminium Co., Norway, and driven by a water turbine. Fig. 
42 shows the armature, core with commutator of shrink-ring 


For wliich the anttLor is indebted to tbe courtesy of the firms named. 
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construction ; one of the main points calling for care in the design 
of hydro-electric direct-coupled units is the high speed that mav 
be attained by the water turbine or water wheel, and in the present 
case an overspeed of 540 revs, per min. has been taken into account 
in the design. A novel feature is that by means of a hollow brush 
yoke support, ring and hollow brush forks, air is blown on to the 



Fig. 419. — dOO kW dynamo, 250 volts, 2000 amperes, 

300 revs, per min. 

(Messrs. W. H. Allen, Sons «iv: Co., Ltd.) 

commutator, the brush forks having holes drilled in them so as 
to deflect the air on to the commutator directly in front of each 
brush. The auxiliaiy- blower furnishing the air is seen in Fig. 421a. 
The bracing of the end-connexions of the compensating field winding 
is well seen in Fig. 421c. 

Another large continuous-current dynamo, driven by a water 
turbine at 300 revs, per min., is shown in Fig. 422. Three such 
machines were constructed by the Oerlikon Co. for the Chippis 
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(Valais) works of the Xeuhausen Aluminium Co. The normal 
output of the machine is 2650 kW, 340 volts, 7800 amperes, but 
it is capable of a continuous load of 3000 k\V, 375 volts, 8000 
amperes. Further, it is capable of overloads of 25 per cent, for 



2 hours (10 per cent, increase in voltage, 15 per cent, in current) 
and of 50 per cent, for half an hour (10-15 per cent, increase in 
voltage, 40-35 per cent, in current). Its efficiency, as calculated 
from measured losses, is 93 per cent, at half-load, 94*5 per cent, at 
full-load, and the maximum temperature rise after 24 hours' run 
45° C. The commutator has 3 shrink-rings, and carbon brushes 
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are einplo37'ed. The shaft is carried on high pedestals to render 
the lowest brushes easily accessible ; w'hile a ladder, insulated 
from the baseplate, enables the highest brushes to be attended to 
easily’. The number of poles is 20, with the same number of 
commutating poles. 

The continuous-current turbo-dynamo, coupled directly to the 
steam-turbine, being now less frequently built, it sufiices to state 
that in the larger sizes for central station work, the field-magnet 
has usually been totally enclosed hy cast-iron casings at the ends. 



Fig. 421c. — ^Field-magnet of 3000 kW dynamo of Fig. 421a. 


so that only^ the commutator projects into the open, and the 
ventilation is then assisted by" a fan mounted on the shaft at the 
rear end of the armature where the air enters. On lea\dng the fan 
chamber, the stream of air divides, part passing through the bore 
and past the compensating winding ends to an outlet at the top 
of the machine, and part passing by axial canals into the armature 
core outwards through radial ducts into the bore to join the former 
stream and also partly onw^ds to the front end of the armature 
past the winding, whence it is driven out by the commutator 
luss. 

A non-salient-pole construction of field-magnet has often been 


18 — (d065a) 
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employed, built up of discs slotted on the inner periphery to receive 
the exciting coils» and a-lso in cjuadruture with them the compensating 
winding, so that when finished the interior is practically smooth^ 
The scheme of the compensating winding as employed by Messrs. 
Brown-Boveri & Co. is illustrated in Fig. 423 for a 4-pole machine ; 
each small inner loop embraces a broad commutating tooth Iving 
between two larger slots which hold the main field-coils : each 
pole-face then has several slots to take the compensating turns of 
copper strip placed edgewise in the slots and locked therein by 
wedges. 

§ 13. Measurement of losses by calibrated motor. — The three 
principal methods of measuring the losses which occur in continuous- 
current dynamos may here be introduced as bearing on their 
design. 

Given a machine whose losses as a motor at different horse-powers 
and speeds have been very carefully determined wdth its brushes 
adjusted to the best position for minimmm loss, it can then be 



Fig. 423. — Developed diagram of compensating field-winding for 
turbo-dynamos. 


rigidly coupled to another machine, and the losses in the latter 
determined from the horse-power transmitted through the coupling 
from the motor, i.e. from the additional w^atts taken by the motor 
so far as these actually correspond to useful horse-power. In this 
way an unwound core unexcited but wdth its wooden w-edges in 
place or its slots temporarily filled wdth w'ood strips can be tested 
for friction and wdndage, for brush friction, and, when excited, for 
its additional no-load loss due to hysteresis and eddy-currents 
in its core. But in any such test the accurate alignment of the 
shafts within their bearings is very important, and the frictional 
losses should be specially checked and compared wdth those which 
may be debited to each machine under normal conditions. Since 
the friction loss is inversely proportional to the temperature of the 
oil, the machine must be run for a sufficient time to allow the bear- 
ings to reach a constant temperature. Further slight changes in 
the pressure on the shafts due to unbalanced magnetic pull when 
the field of the driven machine is excited may cause a slightly 
different alignment sufficient to alter the friction appreciably. 

§ 14. Measurement of losses by motor-current method. — ^The 
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second method ^ consists in running the machine as a motor without 
load at various speeds, and noting the current through its armature, 
the voltage applied to it, and the speed, the excitation being kept 
constant at the desired value for each reading of these quantities. 

The mechanical power developed in the armature of a continuous- 
current motor is X - IJia - la^o) where = the 

potential difference impressed on the motor armature at the brushes, 
I^— the current through it, and R^y Rjj are the resistances of the 
armature and of the two sets of brushes of opposite sign. Since 
the motor is now assumed to be running light, is small, and with a 
fairly large armature of low resistance is practically negligible 

as compared with ; the loss of volts over the resistance of carbon 
brushes should, however, be taken into account even at no-load. 
Subject to this deduction, the back E.M.F. of the motor is closely 
equal to the voltage impressed upon it, and with a fixed excitation 
the speed is easily varied throughout a wide range by increasing 
or decreasing the applied voltage. Since the field <!>„ during the 

i> 

test is kept constant, the back E.M.F. of the armature = I- <I>^ x 

N ^ 

Z X 10”^ volts is proportional to the speed, and when plotted 

in relation thereto gives an inclined straight line passing through 
the origin (Fig. 425). 

Again, since is constant, the total torque rotating the armature 
is proportional to the current 7^. The latter may therefore be 
mentally split up into three portions, the first supplying the torque 
to overcome the resisting force from friction of the bearings and 
windage, the second corresponding to the torque from hysteresis, and 
the third to that from eddy-currents. For the moment let it be 
supposed that the first item has been deducted from 7„, and that 
the remainder when plotted in relation to speed gives the line AB 
(Fig. 424). Xow, the losses from hysteresis and eddy-currents 
being proportional respectivelv to the speed and to the square of 
the speed (Chapter XXI, §§ 21-23), or W\ + == HN FN^ 

(where H and F are tw'o constants for the machine with a given 
excitation), the torque from hysteresis is oc 77 and is a constant, 
while the torque from eddies is oc FN and is proportional to the 
speed. The required division of the current AB is at once obtained 
as shown in Fig. 424 ; for it must be made up of a constant portion 
of height OA and a portion rising in an inclined straight line OD 
from the origin in proportion to the speed. If we experimentally 
determine a number of points on the line AB, by producing it 
backwards to cut the vertical at A the constant H can be determined, 
and from the differences, say PQ — QG, the constant F can be 
determined. The rate of loss in watts from both hysteresis and 

1 Electrician. Vol. 26, pp. 699, 700; and Vol. 27, p. 162. 
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eddies at any particular speed A is then obtained by multiplying 
together the corresponding ordinates of the current and voltage == 
QP X E^ ; the watts absorbed by hvsteresis are TF„ = QC X E 
and by eddies are = CP x E^. Thence H = WJN and F = 
Or if the iron losses at two speeds Nj^ and A o, the former 
high and the latter low, are respectively and u'o, the two 
coefficients^ are 

av-A^2-av- 

_ N^.w^-R\. w^ 

So far the loss from friction of the 
bearings and from windage has been 
supposed to be previously knowai and 
eliminated. For a constant intensity 
of pressure per square inch of bearing 
surface and for a constant tempera- 
ture the law that the coefficient of 
friction, and therefore the torque, varies 
as the square root of the velocity of 
the shaft, holds as approximately true 
for all ordinary peripheral speeds rang- 
ing between 150 and 500 feet per 
minute (Chapter XIII, § 12). Hence 
in ordinary running the friction torque and the component of 
the no-load motor current which is proportional thereto, when 
plotted in relation to speed, should be slightly bowed or concave 
to the horizontal axis. 

On the other hand, the torque from the air resistance is approxi- 
mately proportional to the square of the speed, especially when 
there are ventilating air-ducts with numerous blades interspersed 
along the armature core‘^ ; and since the aim of the designer is to 
produce the maximum of cooling action, by disposing the armature 
winding and arms of the end-plates to act as an effective fan, the 
proportion of the air-friction to that of the bearings may* be quite 
appreciable. The loss from bearing friction and vrindage is thus 
Wf = W ^ a) = -r 3Jid the effect is to raise the friction 

current with increasing speeds more nearly* to a constant quantity^ 
There is thus some justification for regarding the loss from friction 
and wdndage as more or less proportional to the speed, or as equal 
to the speed multiplied by a coefficient analogous to H for hy*steresis- 

^ For certain cautions as to tlie application of these values in designing 
armatures, vide Chap. XXI, § 18. 

- The true law of the windage loss has, however, been shown by 
Prof. W. Thornton {Journ. VoL 50, p. 498) to be very complex. 



Fig. 424. — Separation of 
eddy-current from hysteresis 
and friction losses. 
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On this assumption, for = HX may be substituted W (h^/) = 
[H -f- f)X, and the total current is again an inclined straight line 
as in Fig. 424, but divisible into the two portions, viz. a constant 
amount proportional to the torque from hysteresis, friction, and 
windage, and a portion increasing with the speed, so that 

FT -|-/= and F as before = 

A' i \' “ 



Fig. 425. — ^IVIotor-current test of dynamo with armature 
12'' diam. X 7" long. 

Experiment shows that in most cases the total armature current is 
not far from a straight line, although often slightly bowed. At high 
speeds the torque from air-friction increasing faster than the speed 
may render the current-curve even convex to the abscissa axis. ^ 

Fig. 425 show's the observed results of a test on a small machine, 
the values of the induced E.IM.F. being given by the inclined straight 
line passing through the origin, and the corresponding values of the 
armature current by the inclined straight line which, w'hen produced 
backw-ards, gives the initial or starting value of 2-85 amperes. The 
true curve is probably showm by the dotted line to which the straight 

1 Cp. tlie experimentally obtained figures, Bleotrician, Vol. 52, p. 831. 
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lino is a fair approximation. At 600 revs, per min., with an induced 
of volts, tire total current taken is 6'S5 amperes ^ since 
the current required to balance the torque from hysteresis and 
friction i.s 2-S5 amperes, the friction, windage, and hysteresis loss 



is 85 X 2*85 “ 242 watts, and the difference of 4 amperes multiplied 
by 85 volts gives the loss by edd 5 ’"--currents in the armature, namely, 
340 watts. 

Fig. 426 gives the corresponding values of and for a larger 
4-pole machine with toothed armature 21" diam. x 11" long under 
three different degrees of excitation ; the ampere-turns per pole 
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were respectively 4850, 72o0, and 9675, and the air-gap densities 
6200, 7140, and 7600. At the normal speed of 400 revs, per min., 
and the intermediate excitation, the losses by friction, windage, and 
hysteresis and b^- eddies are respectively 545 volts X 0*945 amperes 
= 515 watts, and 545 X 1*035 = 565 watts, making a total of 
1080 watts in all. 

Owing to the objection that the loss from the mechanical friction 
of the bearings and by wdndage is not strictly proportional to the 
speed, the motor-current test is inferior in accuracy to the retardation 
method to be described in the next section ; yet it is simpler and on 
the whole yields much useful information, so long as the current 
readings do not diverge greatly from an inclined straight line. It is 
essential with carbon brushes that their position should be adjusted 
to give the minimum loss, since by an incorrect setting a considerable 
additional loss can result from unequal current-density over the 
contact surfaces of the brushes. There remains, too, the objection 
that it is difficult in practice to keep the bearings in a steady normal 
state under the changes of speed which are a necessary part of the 
test.^ Usually a run of three or four hours is required to attain to 
a steady temperature of the bearings, without which all motor- 
current tests are open to considerable inaccuracy. Even then a 
change from a high to a low speed temporarily reduces the friction 
loss to a value below that which would be obtained in steady 
running, or vice versa for the reverse change, so that some minutes 
must be allowed to elapse before reading the current after a change 
of speed. It is best to take two sets of readings, the one with 
ascending and the other with descending speeds, and to note their 
exact sequence- At very low speeds the friction may increase 
owing to the lesser amount of oil swept into the bearing by' the 
rotating shaft, or owing to the oil rings failing to act steadily and 
satisfactorily. 

§ 16. Retardation or « nirniing-down ” method of measuring 
losses. — ^The third or retardation method, first applied by jNI. Routin,-^ 
necessitates a knowledge of the moment of inertia of the rotating 
armature, but possesses several incidental advantages. No assump- 
tion is made as to the law which the friction obeys, and its actual 
amount can be very^ accurately measured, since the changes of 
speed are automatically- made in a definite sequence and with 

1 Cp. Finzi, E.T.Z. (1903), p. 917. 

“ Electrician, Vol. 44, p. 323. 

® U Eclair age Electriq'ue, Vol. 9, p. 169 ; Dr. Alfred Hay, Blecir. Reviem, 
Vol. 47, p. 287 ; Chas, F. Smith., “ The Experimental Determination of the 
Losses in Motors,*' Journ. Vol. 39, p. 437. The reader is especially 

referred to Prof. D. Robertson's paper on “ The Separation of the No-load 
Stray Losses in Contimious-current Machines by Stroboscopic Running 
Down Methods,” Journ. I. EE., Vol. 53, p. 308, where other references are 
also given and many points of detail discussed. 
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perfect regularity in each rei'>etitioii of tlie test. The armature is 
first run up to or above full speed, and the driving power is cut off ; 
it is then allowed to come to rest, while at small intervals of time 
the speed is measured either directly' or indirectly. If the speeds 
are converted into angular velocities (to = 27rN /60) in radians 
per sec. and j)lotted in relation to time in seconds, at any^ given 
moment let co be the angular velocity?-, and let a tangent be drawn 
to the curve at the point corresponding to the moment in question. 
The tangent then measures the time-rate of change of the angular 
velocity^, or d(o/df. Let I ~ Mh^ be the moment of inertia of the 
revolving part in C.G.S. units, i.e. in grammes of mass X (centi- 
metres) “. At any^ point of time as the rotor comes to rest the rate 
of change of its angular moment nm is equal to the retarding torque 
acting on it in C.G.S. units ; or 

■r 

— I I -jj- dymc-centimetres, 

and the rate at which the stored kinetic energy?- is expended in 
overcoming the retarding torque is 

Tfo “ = — I CO -jj- ergs per second, 
or 

~~ — Ico—tt X watts 
dt 


Since a kilogramme-' (metro)- is 10 “” C.G.S. units, tlie moment of 
inertia 1 is best oxpres.scd in kilogrii mine- (metres)-, when the factor 
10 ~" cancels out, and the expression reduces to 

_ dco 
watts -- — I <jy — 7 — 
cU 


Since the velocity' is usually'" mcuisured in revs, per min., and plotted 
in relation to .seconds of time, this may?- also conveniently^ be 
expre.sscd as 


watts 


2rrN ^ dN ^ 4-77- , dN 

dN 

CH>1095/.V -77 


( 220 ) 


where 1 is in kilogramme- (metros)^. But the tangent to the curve 
must then be read off in terms of the scales to which the curve is 
plotted. 

The watts thus obtained are at any moment equal to the rate at 
which energy is dissipated in friction of bearings and brushes, 
windage, hysteresis, and eddy-currents. Thus if the retardation 
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curves be determined and plotted, first with the field unexcited 
and without brushes, then with brushes down, and lastly with the 
field excited to various strengths, a complete analysis of the various 



2 csica 

Fig. 427. — Retardation curve of 21" x 11" armature. 


dt 



Fig. 428 — Derived curves of rate of change of angular velocity. 

losses may be made. After the experimental curves have been 
taken, the derived curves of doyjdt, or of dN/dt, should be plotted 
in relation to co or A', the tangents at a number of points being taken 
so as to check the correctness with which they have been deduced. 
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The torque is then proportional to the dX;d^ curves, and the watt 
curves are obtained hy miiltiplving dX/dt bv A"' and bv the constant 
001095/. 

big. 427 gives the retardation curves of the same d\mamo as that 
for wliich the motor-current readings arc given in Fig. 426 ; thence 
are obtained the derived curves of Fig. 428, and finally the total 
and the friction plus windage losses of Fig. 429. By deduction of 



th(? friction and windage loss from the total the curves of Fig. 430, 
for the losses by hysteresis and edd\’-currcnts, are reached. The 
moment of inertia of the armature was /« " 17-875 kilogramme- 
(metres)-. 

In order ttj dedermino the bearing friction and windage, the 
retardation curve when the field is not excited is best taken by the 
following method, 'fhe machine is coupled by belt to a small motor, 
and by its means run up to a little above its full speed ; the revolutions 
aix; taken on a spe(id-counter, and the voltage due simply to residual 
magmdism is read on a low-reading voltmeter with a pair only of 
small brushes resting on the commutator ; the driving belt is then 
thrown off, and at intervals of, say, three seconds the voltage is 
read as it gradually dies away. The speed of the armature as it 
comes to rest is then simply proportional to its voltage, and by 
means of the residual magnetism can be measured indirectly, and 
more accurately than by a tachometer, which in itself adds an 
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indeterminate amount of friction and inertia comparable in small 
machines with that which is to be measured. Next, the field is 
excited, and the machine is run at its full speed as a motor. The 
armature circuit is broken while the voltmeter leads are left attached 
to the brushes ; the same readings are taken of the voltage as it 
dies away, and a second curve is obtained. If the time of coming 
to rest is too short to allow of accurate readings being taken at 
successive intervals of a few seconds, the process must be continually 
repeated, a stop-watch being started each time that the driving 



Revs, per min. 

Fig. 430. — ^Loss by hysteresis and eddy-currents in 21^' x 11'' armature. 


power is cut off, and again stopped when the voltmeter needle 
passes a prearranged point. ^ The difference betw^een the two values 
of dNjdt on the tw'o curves for the same speed A" of the armature, 
when multiplied by 0-01095JA", measures the power absorbed by 
the hysteresis and eddy-currents in the excited field, and the latter 
may be given any desired value in order to test the effect of the flux 
in a given armature. The subsequent separation of the hysteresis 
loss from that by eddy-currents must be made on the approximate 
assumption that the former loss is proportional to the speed, and 
the latter to the square of the speed. Or graphically, by the prin- 
ciples of § 14, if the w’^atts due to hysteresis and eddies are divided 
by the corresponding voltage, and 'the current so derived is plotted 
with the voltage as abscissae, an inclined straight line is obtained, 
of which the intersection with the axis of ordinates measures the 
current required to overcome the torque due to hvsteresis, while 
the line drawn parallel to the straight line of total current but 

1 For the accurate measurement of the speed. Prof. D. Robertson has 
devised a special stroboscopic disc, which is fully described in the paper 
referred to in the preceding foot-note. 
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passing tliroiigh zero measures the current required to overcome 
the torque due to eddy-currents. 

If a heavy fly-wheel be attached to the armature, the great 
advantage is gained that the time of slowing down is extended, and 
especially when the field is excited and the retarding torque is 
considerable, the measurements can be much more accurately taken . 
Further, since the moment of inertia of a fly-wheel with heavy rim 
can, owing to its symmetrical shape, be easily and accurately 
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calculated as an approximate calculation of the moment of 
inertia of the armature alone will lead to but little error, since the 
total value {!.„ /„) has now to be substituted for I in equation 

(220). Care must, however, bo taken that the bearing friction is not 
seriously altered by the addition of too hea.vy a fly-wheel, causing 
deflection of the shaft. This again may be checked by taking 
two bio-load retardation curves, with and without the fly-wheel ; 
taking the caUailated value of 7„, the friction loss deduced from the 
ttvo curves should coincide, or vice versa, the value of the moment 
of inertia obtained for the armature alone from the formula, 

^ ^ d CO -^jdt 


( 221 ) 
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(where dco^^jdt and doj 2 .ldt are respectively the rates of change with 
and without fly-wheel for the same value of co) should agree with 
the calculated I a- Thus in Fig. 431 a fly-wheel of known moment 
of inertia I^ =1-8 kilogramme- (metres)^ was substituted for the 
usual pulley of the same d\mamo for which the curves of Fig. 425 
were found. The upper retardation curve was then obtained 
with the field unexcited, the speed being measured by means of 
the volts from residual magnetism as given in the third scale of 
ordinates. At 600 revs, per min. or co = 62-8, dcoJdt = ~l-\, 
angular velocities and seconds of time being plotted to the same 
scale and the angle being ; at the same speed and under 

the same conditions but without the fly-wheel, dcD. 2 idt was — 2-62, 
the angle being 69 T°. Hence 

I. = 1-8 X - . = 1-3 


and the total moment of inertia of armature and fly-wheel = 3-1 
kilogramme- (metres)^. In any such method, since the denominator 
is the difference between two quantities, accurate readings are 
necessar^^ to avoid considerable error. 

The moment of inertia of an armature of moderate size can be 
conveniently determined by direct measurement of the periodic time 
of a complete oscillation when it is hung vertically by a bililar 
suspension. If the two parallel wires, each of length Z, are at equal 
distances of a from the vertical axis (Fig. 432), the radius of gyration 
k is found from the formula for the periodic time ^ 


r = 977- / 

■3? “ Y , 


Z 

gXa^ 


i.e. 




whence if M-^ and m are the masses of the armature and clip and 
of the clip alone, and and corresponding periodic 

times. 


In. = 


a-s[ 

231 332 


To give la in kilogramme- (metres) ^ a and Z must be expressed in 
metres, g = 9-81 and M and ?n are in kilogrammes of mass ; or if 
a' and I' are in feet, and W and le; are the weights in lb., 

(a'Y 

la = 0-0344 — ~ (^'^'^^ 331 ^ — ^’^ 3 , 2 ^) kilogramme- (metres)® 


The length of I should be great as compared with 2a. 

In the case of a large armature, if its shaft of radius a is supported 
on knife-edges arid it is set swinging with a small weight attached 
at radius I from the axis of the shaft (Fig. 433), the radius of gyration. 

^ Journ. Vol. 31, p. 664, " The Breaking of Shafts in Direct- 

coupled Units,” hj’- Messrs. Frith and Lamb. 
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of the small weight itself being negligible as compared with I and k, 
then for small oscillations the square of the radius of gyration of the 
armature alone is 



where }}i is the mass of the attached weight, M is that of the 
armature, and 7'.^^ is the time in seconds of a complete swing to and 
fro. Neglecting a- as small in comparison with k~, we then have 



Fig. 432. 


Fig. 433. 


la --•= ME- = in “ ^0“ j 

and if z£/ is the weight in lb. of the small attached mass, and V and 
a' are in ftiet 


0-0344 zvV " f -22 - j kilogramme- (metres) ^ 

The armature can alternativ'ely be .set rolling on curved knife-edges, 
the radius of which is accurately known ; the periodic time of an 
oscillation thus obt'ained supplies a third means for calculating its 
moment of inertia. ^ 

With still larger armatures having considerable moment of inertia, 
a retarding [torque may be applied by means of a mechanical brake 
formed by a band or cord passed over the shaft or pulley, with one 
1 H. Cotton, Beama, Vol. 10 (1922), p. 132. 
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end carrying a weight and the other end anchored to a spring balance, 
or by means of an electrical load. ^ Thus the second intermediate 
curve of Fig. 431 might equally well have been obtained by an 
additional mechanical torque ; if the difference between the 
reading of the spring balance and the weight had been 4*16 lb. = 
1*885 kilogrammes weight at a speed of 600 revs, per min. and the 
radius of the fly-wheel or pulley to which the brake was applied 
was 10 in. = 0-254 metre 

To = - 1 -885 X 9*81 X 0-254 = - 4*7 metre-hectokilodynes. 

The moment of inertia of the armature and fly-wheel is then 


= o nn ' r~^'T — 3*1 kilogramme- (metres)-. 
— 2*62 — 1*1 


When electrically loaded with an output at the rate of w watts, 
for To will be substituted wloj. 

When fully excited and with the fly-wheel fitted in order to 
prolong the time of coming to rest, the lowest curve of Fig. 431 
was obtained, whence at 600 revs, per min. d(D.Jdt — - 3*5, the 
angle being 74*1°. The watts expended in overcoming all 
losses are at 600 revs, per min. 3*1 x 62-8 X 3*5 = 680, while 
the rate of loss by friction and windage is 3*1 x 62*8 x IT — 214, 
the difference of 466 watts being the loss by eddy-currents and 
hysteresis, which may be compared with the figure of 340 
obtained for the eddy-loss alone from Fig. 425. Graphically, 
as sho\\ui at the side of Fig. 431, if the watts absorbed by friction 
are V)f, the watts absorbed by eddies and hysteresis are X 
BE" JAB, or if with the fly-wheel in position a brake had been 
applied to give the intermediate curve and the watts absorbed by 
the brake were = T^co, the watts absorbed by eddies and hys- 
teresis are x BB" jBB\ The curves, such as Figs. 425 and 426, 
may also themselves be used to determine the moment of inertia of 
the armature ; if at any speed and excitation the watts taken to 
drive the armature as a motor are w, and the rate of change of the 
revolutions at the same speed and excitation is dNjdt from the 


retardation curve, = C should give in all cases consistent 

i\ ciJ\‘ j dt 

values of the constant C = 0*01095/. Indeed the two methods 
of the preceding and the present sections when combined afford a 
useful check upon the readings taken by the motor-current method, 
since for all speeds the determination of / from the retardation curve 
must give the same result if the readings are correct. 

^ Cp. IMiles Walker, Xhe Diagnosing of Troubles in Electrical IS/Iachines^ 
pp. 75, 76. 
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The moment of inertia of a continiious-cnrrent armature may 
also be directly determined electrically by a method due to Dr. G. 
Kapp, ^ in which current is supplied to the armature first so as to 
accelerate it, and then so as to retard it or to keep it running at 
constant speed. 

For retardation as for motor-current tests it is essential that the 
machine should be run beforehand for a sufficient number of hours 
to allow of the bearings reaching a steady’ temperature, since upon 
this depends so largely the friction loss. 

§ 16- The friction loss. — Hxperiiuont .shows that, as the speed increases 
frnm rest, the coollicient of frictiun nt lirst falls rapidl 3 ’-. is then nearly'' constant 
at its minimiiiu vahn* within a small range t)f speed, and lastly rises, giving 
a loss after the 1 -nth power law. Correspondingl\- each retardation curve 
when ver^’ nccxiralidy taken slu>w.s towards its end an inversion point and 
shai'p ben<l (rp. Fig. 427). 'I'he exact location of this point at which a kind 
of seizure takes place is chielly tlependeut upon the speed at which the co- 
(=‘rncient of fricti<m rene.ht‘S its luiniiniun, but it nl.so depends upon the propor- 
tion of the other retarding can.ses, whether hj'stcresis or eddies, at this speed ; 
it occurs, in kiot, at that speed for which the combined retarding torque from 
all causes is a mininixim. Thus it is reached at a relativeb'' higher speed when 
the friction of bearings and of the air is alone acting ; but when the field is 
excited and the braking action of edd\'-~currents is added, since their torque 
is proportioital to the speed, the minimum combined torque occurs at lower 
speeds. At ver\’ hjw spet*d.s, the coefficient of friction is also affected by the 
rapiditj'- of the speed-changes. There is a certain time-lag of the oil-film 
in of thickness both when the machine is slowing down and also when 

it is being run up ; but in the former case the coefficient of friction is smaller 
than would be the case if a steady state was reached, while in the latter case 
the opposite holds. The coefficient of friction at the end of the retardation 
curve therefore depends upon the lime during which the process lasts, and 
its steady value cannot bo thence oi^tained for very low speeds. - 

Given the vn,lues of tlu' fricti()n watts and at two wideb^ different 
speeds, and IK'.., the former high and the latter low, on the assumption above 
mentioned that the It^ss from friction of the bearings increases as ^ and that 
by windage as A'=*, the two coefficients x')ertaining respectively to the bearings 
and air maj-- be obtained in the manner suggested by IDr. Finzi^ as 

./ft Ja — 

l-iut the true law of the windage loss, as already- mentioned (foot-note. p. 277) 
has been shown to be ver^' comxfiex. 

A rough-ancl-read^' empirical ft>rmula which gives reasonable values for 
the total watts from the fidction of two bearings and from air resistance is 

watts = 0-0005 

where weight of armature in lb. and N ~ revs, j^er min. 

§ 17. Additional losses under load. — The sum of the losses, 
mccLSured at no-load, with the addition of the calculated R^) 

loss, when used to calculate the efficiency under load, gives an 
efficiency which is recognized as " conventional '' since it is usually 

1 Jovtrn. Vol. 44, p. 248. See also Dr. Sumpner, " The Testing of 

Motor Losses," Joi<rn. Vol. 31, p. 632, where the same principle is 

described and employed in a slightly different form. 

* E.T.Z. (1903), p. 916 (Finzi). » Electr, Eng.. Vol, 32, p. 318. See also 
F. Honsu. E.T.Z. . Vol. 39 (1918), p. 435. 

19 — (-5065 A) 
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higher than the true figure. The difference between the actual 
losses under load and the calculated separate losses is an additional 
strav loss,” or as it is often called “ load loss,” which in continuous- 
current machines is to be attributed to — 

(1) the increased hysteresis and eddy-current losses in the core 
and pole-shoes due to the distortion of the field by armature reaction 
under load, which raises the maximum fiux-density in the teeth 
and alters the cycle of changes in the iron, 

(2) the increased eddy current loss in the winding and slots at tlic 
pole-tips, also due to field distortion as explained in Chapter XXI, 
§ 21 ; and 

(3) secondary commutation losses, due to additional currents 
in the brushes, to non-uniform distribution of the current over the 
cross-section of large solid conductors under the action of inductance, 
and to losses in the iron from pulsation of the field set up by irregular 
commutation. 

The amount of this extra load loss ” can be measured directly 
by methods given by Messrs. Erben and Page and by ^Messrs. Olin 
and Henderson. The latter observers found in several machines 
with commutating poles that the actual losses at J, full-load, and 
25 per cent, over-load exceeded the no-load core loss -b the calculated 
PRct loss by about 10, 20, 30, and 40 per cent, respectively. The 
difference wiiich is thereby made in the calculated efficiencies ranges 
from 1 to 1|- per cent., which must be taken into account when 
close calculations are necessary. 

§ 18. Efiaciency test by the Kapp-Hopkinson method. — The 

efficiency of a dynamo, or the ratio — 

power supplied frorn the terminals of the dynamo to the external circuit 
power given to the shaft of dynamo by the prime mover (engine or belt, etc.) 

is often calculated on a '' conventional ” basis, as in §§ 10 and 11, 
by adding the various losses in field, armature, and friction to the 
output, and dividing the output by the sum of output losses. 
But, for the reasons given in the preceding section, more reliable 
results are only to be obtained by direct measurement of the 
efficiency. - In cases where the djmamo is coupled directly to the 
engine, the power indicated in the engine cylinders, less the portion 
of this powrer w^hich is wasted in the engine itself, gives the brake 
horse-power supplied to the dynamo ; the results, however, of such 
a method of calculation cannot be regarded as very accurate, owung 
to the diffculty of ascertaining the exact value of the waste in the 
engine. Another method is to transmit the powder from the prime 
mover to the dynamo through a transmission dynamometer which 

Trans, A.T.E.E., Vol. 32, Part I, pp. 524 and 480. 

2 Cp. especially Dr. C. V. Drysdale. Engineering, Vol. 80, p. 679, where a 
method of testing giving very accurate results is described. 
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registers tiie pmver passing throngli it ; unfortunately, such a 
clynainoineter when of large size is both costly and difficult to 
manage, and, further, docs not admit of very accurate readings 
being obtained from it. A much more exact method is that due 
to Dr. Mopkinson,^ by which two similar machines are so coupled 
togc'ther that the taie nets as a motor driving the other as a dynamo. 
The output from the latter, being returned to the armature of the 
motor, supplies the greatc*r part of the power required to drive it ; 
and it is tlms only necessjiry to .‘Supply to the motor from some 
external source the amotint of ]')ower expended in the losses within 
the two machines. As tiiis is but a small fraction of the total 
pi3wer devehqxul, it is more easily measured on a transmission 
dynamometer, ami even a large error in its determination, since it 
only affects the comparatively small item of the waste power, 
produces but slight error in the result. The only objection to the 
method is that it recitiires two machines of exactly similar size and 
outjnit. 'J'hese are driven at their normal speed and approximately 
at their normal voltage ; the hold of one, M, is, however, slightly 
weakened by a rheostat in its magnet circuit, so that its internal 
IC.M.F, (IFy) is h\ss than the terminal voltage (F^) of the other 
machine D ; hencc' 1) sends a current through M as a motor, and 
by means of the rheostat the amount of this current is regulated 
until it corresponds to the normal armature current of either 
machine. T.et IT the total mechanical power in watts supplied 
from an external source to the motor armature, and I ~ the dynamo 
armature current which is als<'> passed through the motor armature, 
the fields t)! both Ixdng separately excited. Neglecting the loss 
over the ('onnecting leads, which can be made as small as desired, 
if we deduct from IT the lo.sscs in the armature and brush resist- 
ances of D and M, the remainder, W — I- -f- Rar,i)> is the total 
loss by eddy-currents, hysteresis, and friction in the two armatures. 
The fiehl of the one; is stronger than that of the other, but if the 
IC.M.F. of D is made slightly greater, and the of M slightly 

le.ss than tlu; normal vedtage of either machine, the error will be 
v<.;ry small when this loss is assumed to be equally divided between 
the two, so long as the machines are of such size, say, over 30 kW, 
that the efficiency of each is not less than about 90 per cent. Let 

2 2 ^ 


then the commercial efficiency of the dynamo is 

_j_ r _u Tz . r 


(223) 


^ A description of this method is to be found in Dr. Hopkinson's paper on 
" Dynamo Electric Machinery,'' Phil. Xrans.. 1886, reprinted among his 
Original Papers on Dynamo Machinery (Pitman), p. 112 ff. 
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being the watts expended in magnetizing the field of the 
dynamo. Wdiere it is not necessary to obtain such great accuracy, 
part of the armature current of the d\Tiamo D may also be used 
to excite the field -magnets of both machines ; in this case, assuming 
the machines to be shunt-wound, if — the sum of the currents 
and supplied respectively to the armature and field of the 
motor, the efficiency of the d\mamo is 


. (224) 


where L ~ W ~ laT^Ran - (^SD + ^sm) 

It is convenient in carrying out these tests to couple the two shafts 
of motor and dynamo rigidly together, in one line ; but it should be 
remarked that when this is done in the case of machines intended 
for belt driving, the loss by friction in the bearings may not reach 
its normal amount, since the pull of the belt corresponds to the 
transmission of but a small fraction of the normal power. On the 
other hand, when the motor and dynamo are coupled together 
b 3 ’' belt, an extraneous loss of power in bending the belt is introduced. 

A further improvement of the above method due to Dr. G. Kapp 
consists in the use of a third dynamo as the external source whence 
the waste of energy in the sr^^stem is supplied. This auxiliary 
dtmamo need be of but small size, and may be coupled either in 
series or preferably- in parallel with the two machines which are to 
be tested- When the method is thus modified, all the measurements 
can be made electrically by one voltmeter and one ammeter, and 
further, as regards the efficiency of the two armatures, great 
accuracy- in the calibration of the instruments is not of such vital 
importance. 

Fig. 434 shows the series arrangement, in which the auxiliary 
dymamo A adds volts to the terminal voltage of the dynamo, and 
must be capable of carrying the full current of the machines to be 
tested. The voltage of the auxiliary machine, being approximately 

total losses in the t^vo machines 

■ current 

will be from 20 to 40 per cent, of the voltage of either dynamo or 
motor according to their efficiency. The field of the dynamo I) 
must be weakened by the rheostat r, and the two-way^ switch enables 
the observer to read in quick succession either the combined voltage 
on the motor (F^) when the arm is placed on contact a, or the 
terminal voltage of the dymamo (Fj) when it is placed on &. If the 
dynamo and motor are both separately- excited from a fourth dymamo, 
and I be the amperes passing through the system as read on the 
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ammeter, the power supplied to M is while the power obtained 

from D is X'^^I. The voltage of the auxiliary dynamo is ~ Fi, and 
the power added by it is I (F^^ — F^). The combined efficiency of the 


two armatures of M and D is thus 


VM XN 


and a close approxi- 


mation to the elticioncy of each separately is small 

I^erccntage error in the voltmeter produces but little error in the 



I'la. 434. rit.-rics electrical arrangement of Kapp-Hopkinson 
eliiciency test. 

result, since the efficiency is only proportional to the square root 
of the voltage ratio. Tiie fourth dynamo employed for separate 
excitation of the fields may also be dispensed with by the arrange- 
ment shown in the diagram, but in this case the system must be 
started by moans of the switch and resistance marked R. When 
the arm of the switch is placed on the contact farthest to the left 
at starling, resistance is inserted in series with the armatures, 
and sufut'.ient fall of potential is obtained to pass a small shunt 
current through the two fields in order to supply an initial excitation 
and start the motor. As the speed rises, the arm is brought over 
to the right until all the resistance is cut out of the armature circuit, 
while its i>rc;sence in the shunt circuits will produce little effect. 
In calculating the efficiency, allowance must then be made for the 
fact that the dynamo armature is carrying not only its own shunt 
current but also that of the motor ; hence, as in expression ( 224 ), 
if Ij^ ~ I -4- the combined efficiency of dynamo and motor is 
F I 

11 — A square root of this gives approximately 
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the efficiency of either machine ; or, separately, the efficiency of 
the dvnamo 



output of mo t or - HR - L ;2 

and the efficiency of the motor 
V\J-HRyy_,-L;'2 

“ V^I + 



Fig. 43o. — Parallel electrical arrangement of Kapp-Hopkinsou 
efficiency test. 


where L = the watts added by the auxiliary machine minus the 
electrical losses over the armatures and fields of the dynamo and 
motor. 

The parallel arrangement is shown in Fig. 435, and it will be seen 
that the auxiliar 3 ’ d\mamo A adds amperes to the current from 1) 
which passes through the motor and that it must be capable of 
giving the full voltage of the machines to be tested. It is now 
the field of the motor i\I which must be weakened by means of 
the rheostat r, and readings are taken of the amperes in quick 
succession for the two positions of the arm of the two-w^a\" switch. 
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When this is placed on the contact a, the dynamo current is read, 
exclusive of its own shunt current, and, when multiplied by the 
volts on tlie voltmeter, it gives the net output of the dynamo. 
When the twe-way switch is placed on contact 6, the ammeter 
reads the motor current inclusive of the shunt current of the 
motor, which, when multiplied by the volts, gives the total input 
to the motor. The combined elhciency of the two machines is 
then /,///,„, and the efficiency of each machine is very closely 

7] J , tile voltage being maintained constant during the short 

▼ ^ in 

time nt'cc^ssary to take the two readings of amperes. The system 
is started by means of the switch and rcsi.stance R, with the arm 
thrown over to the left, and the same sw'itch will also enable the 


voltage to be rt'gulatt^d to the right amount if the auxiliary dynamo 
gives a \'ollage slightly higher than that of the machines to be 
tcr^ted. In this arrangement, a small percentage error in the 
ammeter produces an almost negligible error in the result. 

In b(.)ih oases care must be taken to ensure the connexions to the 
fields being such as to cxiiise the one machine to act as a motor and 
the Ollier as a dynamo, and any change of the rheostats must be 
made gradually, so that its ellect on the system may not be 
masked by tlie inertia of the revolving armatures. ^ 

§ 19. Efficiencies of continuous-current dynamos. — In Fig. 436 
are given the efficiency curves of two small machines for various 
]n'o])ortion.s of their full-loads. The exact shape of the curve depends 
tipon the relative ])ro])orlions of the constant and variable losses. 
'Ilms in a lOOO-kiUnvatt traction generator, the two are nearly equal 
at full-h>ad. ttach being about 3 per cent, of the output, and giving 
efficiencies 


at ftdl-load of 


94 '5 per cent. 
94- 1 
93 
87-7 


b'ig. 437 shows the efficuaicy at fuU-kiad that may be obtained under 
ordinary commi.-rcial conditions with machines of different outputs. “ 
From this curve it will be .seen that the efficiency increases but 

^ lM)r a full tk-scripticju of those two methods, see a papoi' by G. Kapji on 
“ 'I'he neternunalii>n of Uie ICHicicncy t)f Dvnamos,” liLcch'. TZiig., Vol. 9, 
pp. 87 and 102 (1892). Cp. K. Wilson, Illccirl Kt.ix-, Vol. 32, p. 432 ; and for 
the e.Kten.sion of the IIo]>kinscjn princi])le to the tesLiiifj of a .single continuous- 
current multipolar machine, W. lAik>fs, Joiiru, I.E.K., Vol. 43. p. 150. The 
limits of iioeairacy in input-ontput te.st.s of efficicnoy, chiefly of synchroncnis 
mottjr -generators, are discus.sc*tl in 'Frans, Amer. I.JS.E,, Vol. 32, Part I, 
pp, 525, 531, 551, and pp. 626 If . 

' Cp, H. Goldschmidt, Journ. Vol. 40, p. 455 : and for detailed 

curves of efficienev and losses in a Siemens 1500 kW generator, see Electr. 
Eng., Vol. 42, p. 15. 
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little after an output of some 75 kilowatts is reached, and that 
for outputs above those of the figure the curve wall become nearly 
fiat at about 94 to 95 per cent. Any such curves are, however, 
greatly affected by conditions of the design, and in especial b\' 


Percentage 

Efnciency. 



Full 

Load 


Fig. 436. — EfiSiciency at various loads. 


Perce o'.age 
Eff.cer.cy, 



the speed, a low-speed machine being in general less efficient for 
the same output than one w^hich runs at a high speed. For a 
given carcase, the losses in excitation and over the armature resist- 
ance remain practically the sanie w^hatever the speed. The loss 
from hysteresis, friction, and windage bears a nearly constant ratio 
to the output, and the only loss that increases faster than the speed 
is that from eddy-currents in the armature or pole-pieces. The 
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output itself rises nearly proportionally with the speed, so that, on 
the whole, within ordinary limits, the higher speed is favourable 
to the efficiency. There is, however, for a given armature with a 
given winding a certain speed at which the efficiency reaches a 
maximum, the assumption being made that the increase of the output 
with increasing speed is simply due to an increase in the volts ; 
this speed is reached when the loss by eddy-currents is equal to the 
constant losses in the copper resistance of the armature and field- 
windings. ^ Such a fact is, however, of little assistance in the process 
of designing a machine in the first instance, since it presupposes a 
fixed copper loss. For a constant terminal voltage and speed, and 
given no-load losses, the maximum efficiency is reached when the 
variable losses proportional to the square of the armature current 
(Le. practically the losses over the resistance of the armature, brushes 
and scries windings) are equal to the no-load losses, but whether such 
a value for the armature current can be reached depends upon the 
limits set by heating and sparking. In electro-plating dynamos, 
owing to the large proportion of the total voltage which is lost 
over the contact-resistance of the brushes and other connexions, 
and also owing to the considerable friction loss from the numerous 
brushes, the efficiency is necessarily low ; e.g. in a 10-kilowatt 
machine giving 4 volts and 2500 amperes, the efficiency may fall 
between 60 and 70 per cent. Very small dynamos are unable 
to excite themselves owing to the comparatively large air-gap 
required for mechanical reasons, and when separately excited, 
the excitation watts may become equal to the output ; hence 
in very small sizes, as in models, ohmmeter generators, etc., a 
permanent magnet is employed. 

§ 20. Weights of continuous-current dynamos. — For purposes of 
rough calculation and with a given tyj3c of dynamo the weight may 
often be taken as proportional to the two-thirds power of the watts 
per rev. per min., or W = c {tz'IX)- '^ lb., and c has then such values 
as 200-170 in the case of multipolar machines with slotted armatures, 
the weights being exclusive of that of the bedplate. The proportion 
which the weight of the armature bears to that of the entire multi- 
polar machine rises gradually from 20 per cent, in small to 42 in 
large machines, and averages about 35 per cent. Correspondingly 
its cost as compared with that of the whole machine is comparatively 
high, namely, about 45 per cent. 

The above approximate formula for the weight may in the case 
of large machines with > 15,000 he also expressed as 

25 since w/NwUl then be ^ D\LJ17-5. But in the case 

of smaller machines the weight is proportional rather to the three- 
fourths power of D-L. If the output kW be taken as proportional 

^ A. G. Hansard, Electrician, Vol. 38, p. 401. 
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^ +I 1.0 linear tlinii'iisions. mui ilu* wvight \V 

to the fourth f power, wo should thou l,avo> 

as proportional to the 

, ^ 'Tlie E.M.F. of a bar. 'Hi*- of tht- hoino- 

§ 21. Homopolar design. ^v^wh(•r of th«- .ixulI or i.uh;d type, is 

polar continuous-current periplu-ral spt-.-a ot ..>\h^cu^v rlii.it at 

dominated entirely by -.^ble to coUeet lUe curioiif vsnhont spurkins 

tvhicli it is considered '^-,-oni elccurical raxnu-s, 01 *• xt .-.iv.- wrur uf the 

undue beanng by friction aiic dvA^yWr VII. S li. tlu- whoh- of tu,. Uux of 

collector rings. Ab exp a once throiti^Ji tho s«-t oI « ••iii « iox rings at tme 

each magnetic circuit P '-vl Ilux tluu dm l.e I i-- d.-u-l...,- .l.-p.-udent 

end of the armature. oren. df ir<ul tinlhin tin* imp;, .in.l ih.* iinx tlt-nsiry 

Upon tbe cross-^ectiona ^ wonl, the total Ilux i*. n -r ilt-p.-ndi-iit .m the 

at wbicb It can be worked propor. 

diamet^ and length o ^ speed in feet per isnnute th.it h.e. lu*«-u toumi 

Let the maximum collectiiXr> t 

to be feasible be , /i /v 

^ " II!.- ' 

so that d/ or the diameter of Uio collecting .surl.m,- in im In-, e. „ . Then 

•.si .f. .... 4: -taking into ae.eount tho .upj'oits .imi iixing of 

m the axial t\j>e of nra ^ steel core within ilu- nag- < nunot 1 »,- mor,- tlian 
Tio- Sr eln?®of the dfameter of the colle.-tmp mi. .... ...■ ,/. . (I-.SJ/, 

Th^arfa ?f the steel! assuming that there nr.- .... ..s...l m ...a...! v.-nUlalmg 
holes in it, is therefore 

e£c! ^ 0-6^ ill. 

If is the maximum permissiWo nux-.l.-usit y p.-r ...j. • ... ... tin- ■.,.■..1, tin- 

possible flux through the rings_at on.- cn.l t.s 
0-64 X 144 X 6-45 X (;■.')= X /f,. 

^ 4 T:iV“ 

and twice this amount through the Uvo cn.ls of tin. .hml-h- ,-.r<„it 

type, which gives 

0-64 X 14 S :< [r/y-iic 

= ^ 

The highest possible voltage o to tamable from a singlo Imi o, ii,»,n a < ompicte 
cylinder concentric with the shaft i.s thus 

= = • 10 -» volts 


■Uff-b tllt‘ 


0-64 X 2-^ X {v/y-H^ . . ^ I-5S tn a 

= jsr 

or less if there are any air-d.'U.c'fcs through tin* stt*fl uiiflfi' ih** rings. It will l>t‘ 
seen that for a given speed of prime mover tin- pts.ssihU* wjU-iki* horn a Miigle 
bar is fixed by the flux-density under the Hums, ami by tb** sijuare of v \ 
The limiting condition for the voltage ^ler bar is thus i« u' a given value- of /?,. 
the peripheral collecting speed and not the periplu-ral spe-t-d <»f lIu* armature 
proper. “ 


1 Cp. Prof. M. Vidmar, Vol. 36 (I9KS). p. bl9. 

- JVIiitatis mutandis, the same conditions iilst> apply t«» tlu- radial type. 
If the line-cutting length of tlxe disc is 0-64 of tlu- I'adixis. which is not far 
from the case in practical designs, the maximum voltage from a single disc 

is e == )--gc ^ io-« . But in this type . /ip uiui ila average value 

must be taken, since from the nsual position of the exciting coils the density 
decreases somewhat as we pass from the periphery towartl the shaft. Further, 
vy is also practically equal to the peripheral speed of the disc 
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rh,e niiiiiber of bars and of rings at each end is of course £ e, and it is evident 
that a high number of revolutions per min., as when a steam turbine is the 
prime mover, is a positive disadvantage in so far as it increases the necessary 
number ol rings and the length of path through the steel within them which 
must be w(.>rked at a high density if the machine is to giv'e its greatest output. 
If B^. over a short length of path be taken as high as^== 18,000, then with cl^ 
assumed as above = O-Sci/', 


for = 10,000 ft. per min. 

= 20,000 „ „ „ 


A’ 


volts 


114,000 , 

VOltS 


When the speed may be chosen at will, a decrease in the revs, per min. 
will decrease the mimber of rings with their expensive outfit of brushes, but 
a limit is soon sot to the economy in this direction owing to the iron or steel 
(if the magnetic circuit becoming too bulky and heavy, and commercially 
too expensive. 

The great weiglit of tile homopolar dA'iiPono in general has in fact been urged ^ 
as an insujierabie objection to its use. But when comparison is made of its 
possibilitit‘s with tho.se of the commutating dynamo fur a given turbine speed 
and an output which is still within the reach of the commutating dynamo, 
it will be found that the advantage or otherwise of the homopolar entirely 
turns upon the number of rings and brushes that the designer and user are 
prepared to regard as a feasible proposition ; for, as will be seen later, it is 
the number of rings that fixes in practice the value that can be assigned 
to the ampere-conductors per inch of rotor circumference. 

§ 22. The output of homopolars. — If J — the current carried by any one 
bar, ^ ----- the number of bars or of rings at one end, and ac = tlie ampere-wires 
per inch of cii'cumference of the armature, JZ = ac . r:D^^, and the output 
of the machine is 


c JZ - 


I-5S(f'/)- . 7?^. . ac rzD^^ 
A' " 


10 -=* 


This show.s incidentally that the output is in no way determined by the length, 
.so that a machine having a given section and length cannot be made to yield 
double the output by doubling its length. By this feature the continuous- 
current lu>nio]iolar is shar]ily di:fereiitiatcd from the hetoropolar machine. 
I'lirther, the comparison of the values of . ac in the homopolar and hetero- 
polar tyjies is entirely fallacious. The values of B,j may be made higher in 
the. former than in the latter maehine, and so equaJ values might be obtained 
for Bg . ac. But the output of the hoinojiolar is not primarily defiendent 
upcjii the value of this jiroduct. 

§ 23. The ampere-conductors per unit length of circumference. — The passage 
of the llu.x through the rings having once been secured, the two dimensions 
of the armature con; have tht;oretically only to be so chosen that the density 
(T till* main flux in the air-gnx> ancf the circular magnetization of the con- 
ducting cylinder have practicable values which ai'c properly related to one 
another. 

So far as concerns the -jin^per relation between these two quantities, since 
tlu‘ inrcular hl.M.I'. of the cylinder acts on concentric paths whose lengths 
are deiiemUmt upon the diameter of the circle of bars, armatures of different 
diami*ter will roughly have the same effect (ju the main radial flux of density 
B^. if the amx>eres ni the cylinder are also varied in jirojiortion to its diameter, 


1-257 JZ 
rzD ' 


or ac .should be a constant. The diameter of the cylinder formed 

by the I'otor bars can never be less than but it may be greater than dj'. 

if the bars as they leave the collecting rings arc cranked outwards, and this 
could be done until the final diameter of the core reaches the safe limit of 
surface s-[ieed. If ac were strictly constant, this would, from the eepaation 
of the x^receding section, be an advantage as increasing the x^crmissible current 
or the number of bars. 


^ As by Dr. Pohl, Journ. J.E.E., Vol. 40, p. 247. 
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§ 24. Values of ac in practice. — As a matter of fact the values of ac in 
m^hines that have been commercially built are not only much lower than in 
heteropolar direct-current machines but show very wide variations, rans^iii" 
from 100 to 500 ampere-conductors per inch of circumference. This lack of 
any approach to a constant value for ac is partly due to the different number 
of rings that the different voltages have necessitated ; with a large number 
of subdi\-i 3 ions of the inducing cylinder the length of the collector must 
necessarily be increased by the divisions between the rings, unless the widths 
of the rings and the amperes are reduced. But still more is it due to differ- 
ences in the methods of collection. In one machine with a comparatively 
low value for v / the current may perhaps be collected at as many as 16 points 
on the circumference of each ring ; in another machine with a higher value 
of there might be excessive w'ear or heating from friction unless the area 
of brush surface per ring and consequently the ampere-conductors per inch 
of circumference are very much reduced. Or if the rings arc not artificially 
cooled and the same amperes are to be collected, their widths and consequently 
the length of the armature must be greatly increased. The best proportions 
for length and diameter of collector and the values to be selected for ac and 
y/ are therefore a matter for adjustment and compromise in each particular 
case, the best value for ox being greatly influenced by the collecting apparatus. 

§ 25. The diameter and length of armature core in homopolars.- -Nothing 
has so far been said as to the actual diameter and length of the armature 
core proper. But since 


X 6-45 X = 0^ 


0-64 X 148 X 


their product must give 


^ ^ __ 0-64 X 7-3 X {v/y- B^ 

' ■ ■ A’2 ■ Bg 

It is, however, of practical convenience that the bars should run nearly or 
quite straight through from the collector rings into the slots or tunnels, and 
in this case the diameter of the core is usually not far from ecj[uality with the 
diameter of the collecting surface. may then be approximately taken as 

equal to d/ . Thence it results that 


and if 


l-Ql 


JL^, = 0-64 X 

= 18,000 and B^^ 10,000, 
r = 0-575 d.J' 


= 0 - 64 -^ . 


or a little more than half the diameter of the collecting rings. 

Very high densities up to B^ — 15,000 can be used without undue loss from 
hysteresis and eddy-currents, but their practicability dejJGnds upon the air-gap 
being perfectly uniform and being maintained so. As soon as the bearings 
wear and the rotor becomes eccentric with the stator, the air-gaj-) density 
becomes unequal, the core loss is increased, and the rotor suffers a strong 
unbalanced pull. 

LastK-, still retaining as approximately = dy', it is interesting to note 
that the watts per rev. per min. or the specific torque is 


eJZ 

X 


-<0 


B ac y. 10-3 


= 0-34 id/y B^ . ac x lO"® 

where it must be observed that dy varies inversely as X if the same permissible 
collecting speed which is the basis of the design is to be retained. 

§ 26. Efficiency and uses of homopolars. — The proportions and locations 
of the different losses in a homopolar are entirely different from what they 
are in a heteropolar dynamo. The major part of the loss is in the collector 
rings from friction, electrical contact-resistance, and wdndage, while the core 
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loss from hysteresis and eddy-currents and the loss can be brought to a 
Ion' figure. The over-all ediciency is x->ractically the same as in a commutating 
dynamo. 

"The number of rings of the homopolar affords a ready means of obtaining 
a number of different voltages from one machine, so that they can be used 
directly on three-wire or Jivc-wire sttstems as combined generators and 
balancers. 

§ 27. The future of the homopolar. — In view of the fact that a high number 
of i-evs. per min. has been shown to be a serious disadvantage as increasing 
the number of rings for a given voltage, it may be asked what justification 
there is for the common belief that the homopolar is pre-eminently adapted 
to the high sx'>eeds of the motlern steam turbine. The truth underlying this 
oiten-rex'ieated statement is that when once the collection of a large current 
from one ring at a sulliciently high surface speed has been satisfactorily secured, 
there is no fnriiu'r dilheulty in reaching very large continuou.s-current outputs 
at voltages as high as (SOO anti with machines of reasonable size and weight 
by a suliioient multixiiic:itit)n of the number of rings at each end. On the 
t)ther hand, in the cast* of the eommutaring turbo-dynamo we are met bv the 
real x-ihysioal diltieiilty t)f commuting large currents at very high sx:reed-‘i. 
which tloes in xiractice x'*tevent Iheni fn^nt being built. 

§ 28. Collecting gear at high speeds. — \\'hen the x^'^r^^mount importance 
of r/ in liomt)X’>olar tlynanios lias been apxu'cciated, it is not surx^rising that 
the ingenuil 3 ’ t)f inviMitors has been much exercised to raise the permissible 
collecting .sx>eed to the higlu‘St possibU^ value. 

In the machine givir.g 12000 k\V, 260 volts, 7700 amxH'ros at 1200 revs. 
XU'r min., which has alreatly iieen meinionctl in Chapter Vll, § 6, with a collect- 
ing .Sliced of IM.OOO ft. per min., brushes of very thin loaf cox'>t')ei- on copper 
siiring-sux^xiorleci wi-aring rings wtm* huind to give the best results ; to prevent 
the aceumuialion of d\is\ at the bticks of the brushes the rings were run against 
the brttshes. ^ Si.xieen briish<*s <)f the full width of the ring (32 inches) 
collectc'd the total current of 7700 amperes from each of the rings, of which 
theri‘ wtTc lO in all, and in ct>ntinuous service so long as a good x'>olish was 
maintained f)n the rings, their .-iverage wetir w'as less than in. x'^'-a' \'ear. 

Oi'. J. 1*1. Niu‘ggeratli, wliose pax^er - on “ Ac\-elio (1 iomox^olar) Dtuiamos,” 
describing a 300-k\\’ -SOO-vt)!! machine, again din^cteii tute!\tum to the subject 
in lOOo, has imshed the eollei-ting spetul nx^ to as much as 2(),000 ft. x')er min., 
laminatetl nu‘tal brushes Inung emii'.oyed on sIih‘1 rings. ^ A later machine 
of 2b0() kW, 600 volts, luul 4S inilucing bars and 96 rir.gs. The. curves C)i 
brush losses of this * and otiier tnac-hines have shown tiiat the; total losses, 
ehecLric and frictional, at sptusls abovtj 8000 ft. pen* min. do not increase much 
with increasing speed, while the increased ventilation is of great value in 
retluc.ing t “Tnpera.t t:re rise of the rings; the increased contact resistance 
loss i.s ice. ;iy ; )a la nceii by a decreased friction 1{).sh. J'urtlier the friction 

lo.ss diet i '.’a ':■■■■: wii'n )i;giu-r cuiTent-ckui.sity over the linish surface, and since 
tlu; contai'-t resist anc<e loss is not thi'tebj' increased in x^’toportion, a fairlj’ 
high current tlensiiy of 100-200 amx>t'r<‘.s x«‘r sq. inch is practicable'. A high 
brush x>ressui'e of 3.2 lb. x>er sq. inch is found to be :idvisnble. 

-Mr. K. fl. Ikirbour '^’ has fm])lo\'tHl grooved slix>-rings, embraced by flexible 
wires juatle iq> nf n si raiuU'ti cox>x»or cort' womul ijver with an armouring to 
X^n)teeL the etu-e from wear. Thi* of the wire on the ring was meiin- 

tained bv' adjusmbh* tensitui Kx>rings, and a little lubricant wtis of advantage. 
The width of e:u*h ring to collect 500 ainxH're.s was only i inch. 

^ B. Cl. T.anime, I'yans. Amrr. T.IiJC,, Vol. 31, J'art If, x*- IT. 

“ Trans. Amcr. 1. 1C. 1C., Vt-'l. 24, x^. 1, 

® I'urtht'r x>articulavs e>f the C{)nstruc.tion of the (U.S.A.) General 

IClectric Cku's homt>pcjlar dynamos are given bv l>r. A'oeggerath in JElectv. 
World. \\i\. 52, p. 574. 

* I^lotted by 1*1. W. Moss and J. Mould in Journ. I.E.E., Vol. 49, p. S09 ff. ; 
compare aLso P. J. Cottle and J. A, Rutherford, Journ, I.Jd.Jd., Vol. 45, p. 679. 

® JEngineering , Vol. 92, x^- 31S (1911). 
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111 the case of a radial type of homopolar dynamo a drastic solution of the 
problem of collection has been sought by Dr. Boris yon Ugrimoff ^ in the 
employment of small hatchet-shaped knives immersed in merciiri'. The 
mercury by centrifugal force is carried round the inside of an overhung annular 
groove on one side of the outer rim of the disc, and thus covers the edge of 
the knife which is arranged at the top of the disc. Water is also fed into the 
groove, and a layer is similarly carried round which cools the contact edges 
of the knives and is then drawn off after it has become heated. By this 
arrangement a collecting speed of 53,000 ft. per min. was reached, and from a 
disc of chrome nickel steel 23-6 inches diam. with a mean diameter to the 
centre of the field of 16§ inches 40 volts were obtained at about 7700 revs, 
per min., the mean line-cutting speed being 33,500 ft. per min. 


^ Arheitan aus de'.n E-lehirotechpAsclien Instiiut zu Karlsviilie, Vol. 2. p. 166, 
abstracted in Enginsevirig, Vol. 92, p. 265. 
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THE WOKKINt; AND MANAt;KMKXT OF CONTIXIT )rs-C'URRENT 

DYNAMOS 

§ 1. The interconnexion of dynamos.- In many cases it is required 
to connect two or more dynamos ii) the same pair of mains in order 
to increase the amount of ek*ctrical emorgy that can be supplied 
to their common circuit. If the dynamos are coupled together 
in series, alilnnij^h tln^ ma.ximum current that may be passed 
thnnttth tlu^m is no more than the current ]XTinissible in the smaller 
of the two. yet the a\'ailahle volta^;x^ is increascab On tlie other 
liand, if two dynamos oi Ihi' samt* vohat^e are coupled in parallel, 
the total amount of ctirrent can be increased, although tlte terminal 
vtdtage remains unclianged. Any such coupling together of 
dvnamos imist necessarily be so arranged that the working of one 
dynamo does not inti‘rh‘rt.‘ with tin* proper working of the other or 
others ; and as this re<piires ciTiain precautions in their intcr- 
conne.xions. tlu* more tisual cases which occur in practice will here 
be sliortly I'onsideivd. 

§ 2. Tile coupling of series-wound dynamos in series. — fhe 

simplest case is tlu^ coupling of two series-wound continuous- 
curnmt machines in serii-s. To effect this, it is only necessary to 
connect tlu‘ terminal of om^ machine with the — terminal of the 
other, tlu^ exlt-rnal circuit being tluai connected to the remaining 
terminals of the pair. Siu'h an arrangement is not unusual in 
cases of transmission of pow(‘r owr long distances, where it is 
necessary to work with high presstires in order to combine economy 
in the first cost of tlui txjpjnu* k^ads with a high cfliciency of trans- 
inission. It has l)een already nuaitioned tliat the delicate process 
t)f romnmlation hardly piTiniis t)f nunv than 4000 volts 300 
amperes, or j:>ossii)ly 5000 volts 100 ampen'S, at about 250 -500 revs, 
per min. being generated in a.uj' one continmnis-currcnt dynamo ; 
but by ilu^ ll.s^^ of ten or more similar dynamos coupled in series, 
and (^ach giving, say, 3000 volts, a comlniied K.lM.h'. of 30,000 or 
more volts is obtained on tlu‘ cxttnTial circuit. 

The emidoymeiil of .such a .systt*m for the transmission of power 
over long distance.s by high-tension direct current ’ has been brought 
into use by M. Thury. In the St. Maurice to Lausanne transmission 
six turbines are employed, each driving two generators, and each 
of the latter giving 2250 volts and 150 amperes at 300 revs, per 
min. ; being coupled in series, the total line pressure is 27,000 volts. 

^ Cp. J. S. Highficld, JoKrn. I.E.E., Vol. 38. p. 471, and Vol. 49, p. 848 ; 
and Electr. World and Engineer, Vol. 48, p. 755. 
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In the transmission between Moutiers and Lyons, the largest 
turbines each drive two double machines, a complete set supplying 
150 amperes and a maximum voltage of 18,250 at about 428 revs, 
per min. By this means a maximum line pressure of 75,000 volts 
has been reached. The turbine is connected to the dynamos by 
an insulating coupling, and each machine is separately insulated 
from earth, its base being bolted to a concrete block supported on 
stoneware insulators embedded in asphalt with pure bitumen run 
in to fill up the space round the beds. 

§ 3. The coupling of shunt-wound dynamos in parallel. — The 
coupling of two or more dtmamos in parallel is even more frequent. 
In all large installations and central electricity works, as the load 
increases, more dynamos have to be brought into use, without 
interruption to the supply from the machines already running. In 
such cases, in order to obtain the greatest economy, each dynamo 
should be worked as long and as closely as possible at its rated 
output : this is best attained if they are all capable of being worked 
in parallel, an additional machine being switched on to the same 
mains as soon as the load exceeds the combined output of those 
already at work. To connect two shunt- wound d 3 mamos in parallel 
it is simply necessary to join their positive terminals to form a 
common and their negative to form a common — terminal. If, 
as is usually the case, a second machine is to be joined in parallel 
with another which is already running and excited, or is to be 
connected to switchboard bus-bars fed by other running dynamos, 
this must of course not be done while it is at rest or unexcited ; 
its armature would then form a short-circuit, and would present 
no E.II.F. opposing an excessive rush of current through its low 
resistance. Hence the in-coming machine, B, must be run up to 
its normal speed, and before it is thrown into parallel it must 
either be allowed to excite itself to approximately the same volt- 
age as that of the bus-bars or of machine A, or B’s shunt circuit 
must be closed on the bus-bars so as to excite B’s held before its 
armature circuit is closed. If this is correctly done and the volt- 
ages are equal, the armature current in the machine when thrown 
into parallel wall be and will remain zero. In order to make B 
take a share of the load, its excitation must be increased or its 
speed raised, the exact proportion in wTich the total current 
divides between the machines depending on their respective internal 
E.H.F.'s and armature resistances. The condition which deter- 
mines this division is that, after deducting from the intcrnixl E.M.E. 
of a machine the volts lost by the passage of the current over its 
armature resistance, brushes and leads connecting it to the switch- 
board, the remainder or the terminal voltage at the bus-bars must 
be alike in all machines. Thus, if two similar machines, similarly 
excited and run at the same speed, be coupled in parallel, each will 
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take half of the total current. If the speed of one be now lowered 
or its field weakened, its current will gradually pass over to the 
other machine ; when its internal E.M.F. falls to equality with the 
terminal voltage of the second machine it supplies no current at all, 
the whole of the load being thrown on to one machine, and this is 
the condition wdiich should approximately be reached when a 
machine is to be withdrawn from service. 

To take a numerical example, suppose that each machine 
runs normally at 1000 revolutions and is then excited with 13,000 
ampere- turns giving <!>„ = 4,300,000, and E^, = 103 volts ; further, 
that the loss of volts over the armature at the full-load of 100 
amperes reduces the terminal voltage to 100 volts. If the 

speed of machine B falls, a larger portion of the current passes 
over t© machine A. The increased loss over the armature resistance 
of A and the increased reaction of the armature current on its field 
combine to reduce both its internal and terminal voltages. Wdien 
it takes the whole of the current, let — 4,100,000 be the number 
of lines that are produced by the 12,000 ampere-turns due to the 
terminal voltage of 92 volts ; in other words, I^ = 200 amperes, 
and V> ” 92 volts, give a point on its characteristic curve for a 
constant speed of 1000 revolutions. This same terminal voltage 
will, however, in the case of machine B which is carr\'ing no current, 
give, say, = 4,250,000, and this flux will give an internal E.M.F. 
of 92 volts when B is running at 900 revolutions. Thus the speed 
of B may be reduced by 10 per cent, before the whole of its load 
passes on to machine A, provided that the speed of the latter is 
kept strictly constant. On a further reduction in the speed or 
field-strength of B, its internal E.3M.F. falls below the terminal 
voltage of A, and the latter then drives a reverse current through 
B’s armature : the internal E.M.F. of B plus the volts lost over its 
armature resistance due to the reverse current are then equal to 
the terminal voltage of A . The effect of the reverse current through 
B's armature is to assist in turning it as a motor with the same 
direction of rotation as before, without mechanical damage to 
any part, and thereby it tends to keep up B’s speed. The electrical 
interaction of the two machines with drooping characteristics thus 
exerts a considerable inherent influence, tending to equalize their 
sj^eeds and loads ; shunt-wound dynamos are therefore easy to work 
in parallel, and the share of the current which each machine takes 
is easily regulated by altering its speed or its field excitation. In 
fact, without interfering with the speed, the rheostat in the shunt 
circuit affords a ready means of loading or unloading the continuous- 
current machine to any desired extent. In practice, when, as is 
most often the case, the machines are driven by separate prime 
movers, the equalizing tendency is also assisted by the mechanical 
action of the prime movers themselves. Thus, when the load of 

20 — ( 5065 a ) 20 pp. 
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one machine increases, the speed of its engine or other prime mover 
falls and tends to check the increase, while, for a similar reason, 
when a machine fails to maintain its fair share of the load, the speed 
of its prime mover rises, and tends to keep up its E.M.F. 

The use of shunt-wound dynamos in parallel is common in central 
stations for electric lighting : as soon as the load becomes too great 
for a single machine, a second is run up to speed, excited to an equal 
voltage, and switched into parallel with the first, the saime process 
being repeated with other dynamos as often as required. When so 
connected, they all supply current to a common pair of '‘omnibus 
bars,'' whence the feeders are run to the network of mains. Asa 
precautionary measure, a magnetic switch is frequently inserted 
between each dynamo and the omnibus bars : this automatically 
flies off and breaks contact if the armature current falls below a 
certain minimum ; and hence, if for any reason a dynamo begins 
to slow down, it is cut out of circuit before a reverse current passes 
through it, while its load is taken up and divided among the other 
dtmamos at work, without interruption to the general supply of 
current. 

§ 4. The coupling of series-wound dynamos in parallel. — When 
series-wound dynamos are connected together in parallel after the 
same fashion by joining their like terminals, we are met by the 
difficulty that, if for any reason the E.M.F. produced by one machine 
B falls considerably below that of the other machine A, then the 
current through B is reversed ; and this, since the machine is sories- 
w*ound, reverses its polarity. The direction of B’s E.M.E. is con- 
sequently reversed, with the result that both dynamos simply act 
in series round their own internal resistances, and in ci short time 
would be damaged by the excessive current. This difficulty is, 
however, at once overcome by the addition of an equalizing 
wire connecting the ends of the series coils adjoining the brushes 
(Fig. 438). 

It is especially important that this equalizing lead, h b' , should be 
of such large area that its resistance is practically negligible as 
compared with the resistance of either of the series windings. I^y 
it the extremities of the two field -wdndings are joined in parallel, 
and the current supplied to the external circuit flows in the same 
direction through both and magnetizes each equally. Should the 
internal E.M.F. of machine B fall below' the voltage at the brushes 
of A, a reverse current passes through B driving it a.s a motor, 
but as this motor current flows through the lead h b' , and does not 
pass in a reversed direction through the series winding of B, it does 
not reverse B’s polarity. If the fall of volts over b V is considerable, 
a certain proportion of the motor current may pass through the 
alternative path oi h d T h\ but this is prevented by making b h' 
of sufficiently low resistance, as mentioned above. If it be required 
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to switch !B into parallel with A while the latter is running, it is 
necessary, as in the case of shunt machines, to excite B to approxi- 
mately the same voltage : this is effected by closing the switch 
K while B is running, and a few seconds later switch 5' may be 
closed. 

§ 5. The coupling of compound-wound dynamos in parallel. — 

Series-wound dynamos are, however, but seldom required to work 
in parallel, and the above remarks are merely introduced owing 
to their applying equally well to the series windings of compound 
machines when worked in parallel. The arrangement usually 
adopted for these is shown in Fig. 439, from which it will be seen 



Fig. 438. — Two aericii-wouiicl 
dynamos coupled in parallel. 



parallel. 


that when the switches are closed, exactly as in the case of series 
machines and for the same reason, there are three junction points, 
namely, the leads from one .set of brushes a ol to the switchboard, the 
leads from what may be called the outer ” ends d d' of the series 
coils, and also the equalizing terminals, which are themselves the 
junctions of the “ inner ” ends h h' of the series coils to the other 
.set of bru.she.s. Again, the equalizing wire h h' must be of negligible 
resistance as compared with the series windings, ^ since any reverse 
current through the series coils of a compound-wound dynamo will 
partially demagnetize it and finally overpow^cr the shunt. In order 
to throw the one machine, say B, into parallel with the other, A, 
when the latter is running, B must be run up to approximately 
the same voltage as A, the excitation being provided by the shunt 

^ For a more exact calculation of the possible resistance that the equalizer 
bar may have, see Miles Walker, The Diagnosing of Troubles in Electric cd 
Machines t p. 275. 
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alone ; switch K is then closed, and finally switch S', while, if it be 
required to withdraw machine B from parallel connexion, its speed 
should be slightly reduced until it is supplying little or no current, 
after which switch S' is opened, and lastly switch K. The opening 
or closing of the two connexions in due order may be conveniently 
effected by a composite switch, by which the contact at K is made 
first on closing the switch, and broken last on opening it. 

If the dynamo ammeters are placed in the leads to the switch- 
board bus bars on the same side d d' as the series coils, the sum 
of the currents gives the total amperes supplied to the external 
circuit, but the separate readings of the instruments in no wxiy 
indicate how the load is divided between the several armatures, 
and one. or more might be running as motors with current supplied 
by the other machines. It is, therefore, e.ssential to place the 
ammeter of each dynamo in the lead to the bus bar wdiich is on the 
side a a' opposite to the series coils, when it will measure the current 
actually passing through the machine to which it is connected. 
Further, it is advantageous to employ moving-coil ammeters with 
a central zero position and a short scale on one side, so that the 
readings of the needle to one or the other side of the zero render the 
state of affairs evident at a glance. In every case, either the hand- 
w’heel governing the speed of the engine or the shunt-regulating 
switch must be employed to secure equal division of the load. 

§ 6. Regulation of load between compound-wound dynamos in 
parallel. — In the case of over-compounded dynamos, it is not 
easy to secure an equal division of the load between several machines 
owing to small differences in their characteristic curves, and, oven 
if at full-load the division is proportional to their respective capacities, 
it may not retain this strict proportionality throughout a wide 
range. The first requirement for running compound-wound 
machines of different make or of different output in parallel is that 
the drop of volts over the series windings and the leads connecting 
the outer positive and negative terminals to the bus ])ars on the; 
switchboard should be the same for all machines when carrying their 
proper share of the total current delivered to the board ; in other 
words, the resistances of the series coils and connecting leads .should 
vary inversely as the normal full-load current for each mac'lnne. 
If the junction points or the bus bars were immediately upon the 
machines, as in Fig. 439, and therefore added practically no resist- 
ance, it would suffice that the external characteristics of the several 
machines at their terminals should be alike to secure proper division 
of the load. But such is not the case in practice, since the switch- 
board is usually at some distance and also is at different distances 
from the machines ; the connecting leads must therefore have 
appreciable resistances, and these may differ even when the machines 
are of equal size. It is then necessary to insert in the connecting 
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leads small resistances to carry the full-load current, and of such 
amounts that the drop of volts over both series winding and con- 
necting leads again becomes in each case equal. The external 
characteristics at the bus bars on the switchboard are thus once 
again made similar, and although over-compounded each machine 
will take its due share of the total load, so long as it is running 
at the correct speed. But, whatever precautions arc taken, satis- 
factory parallel working must in the end depend upon the mechanical 



governt)!- as definitely fixing the si>ccd for each amtnint of steam 
supply to the prime mover. Thus suppose that two dynamos 
of equal size are running in parallel with the load ccjualK' divided 
between them, and that for some reason the speed of one falls 
slightly? : its load decreases, while that of the other machine rises, 
and this change is accompanied by a similar change in their voltages, 
so that the load tends to pass completely over to the machine 
which has maintained its speed, and this tendency is only held in 
check by the mechanical governor ; no inherent electrical effect 
comes into action until a motor current is actually supplied from 
the machine of higher voltage to assist in keeping up the speed of 
the machine whose voltage has fallen. Perfect division of the 
total current between the several series coils, and also at the same 
time practically zero resistance between the inner '' ends of the 
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series coils, can be realized if the junction point between the inner ” 
ends is transferred to the switchboard and is effected by the equalizer 
bus bar (marked = ) as shown in Fig. 440. The resistance of the 
connecting leads is then adjusted so that the drop of volts at full- 
load is in each case equal and the machines are on complete equality. 
But such an arrangement requires four leads to the switchboard 
from each dynamo, and a triple-break switch for each dynamo. 

The amount of the compounding action of a machine is frequently 
regulated by a diverting switch and resistance, which shunts a portion 
of the current away from the series turns through a by-pass. When 
this is the case, am’ alteration of the diverting switch of one machine 
also affects the current through the series turns of the other machines. 
This may be corrected by the employment of a compensated scries 
regulator, of which the principle is shown in Fig. 441 in connexion 
with a dynamo which is used as a shunt machine on a lighting load 
and as a compound-wound machine on a traction load. In the 
position of the switch sho\\m in the diagram, the current passes 
immediate^’ through the arm from a to h, and there is no com- 
pounding action at all. But when the arm is moved in a clockwise 
direction, a shunting resistance r^, is inserted in parallel with the 
series turns R^, and as the resistance increases step by step, more 
and more of the total current I passes through the series turns. At 
the same time, with a movement of the switch from its starting 
position a compensating resistance r^ is inserted in series with the 
parallel branches of the series turns and shunting resistance, and 
this resistance r-^ is gradually cut out until with the arm on contact 
h all the current passes through the series turns, and the maximum 
compounding action is obtained. On any contact (except the 

starting position) r.^ = j — . Rjy^, and where 

Rjn is the resistance of the series turns and of the leads therefrom 
to the regulating switch. By this means the resistance benwt'en 
the points a and b is maintained perfectly constant at a value 
== R^, and an increase of 1^^ from zero to I is obtained by six equal 
steps without in any way affecting the other machines which are 
in parallel. 

§ '7. Three-wire dynamos. — ^For the purpose of using a .single 
dtmamo on a three-wire system \\dthout any auxiliary balancer, it is 
necessary to make connexion for the third wire with a point nearly 
midway in potential between the positive and negative bru.shcs. If 
a third set of brushes were applied at points on the commutator 
intermediate between the positive and negative brushes, their 
position would, strictly speaking, require adjustment according to 
the amount of load on the machine, and also according to the amount 
of out-of-balance current, but, apart from this, such destructive 
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sparking would cnsnc as to render the method practically in- 
admissible. An armature wound with two independent windings, 
each for half the main voltage and the two connected in series, 
meets the case better, as the third wire can be connected to the 


•rnrt'ffamm 



fwrmBTA 



i'lu. 441 . — Series regulator for compouucl -wound dynamos in parallel. 


common junction uniting the positive brushes of one armature with 
the negative brushes of the other ; but it involves two commutators, 
one at each end of the armature, and two sets of brush-gear, so that 
its cost is great, and it does not admit of the voltage of one side 
being regulated independently of the other save by external means. 

A simpler method by which, without moving machinery and with 
a single armature, a central point may be found for attachment of 
the third wire, is due to von Dolivo Dobrowolsky, and is not infre- 
quently employed in small generating stations, as in factories, where 
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some proportion of rhe motors or other plant is better suited by a low 
voltage, such as the half of the main voltage between the outers. 
It consists in the addition to the armature of two or more slip-rings 
each connected to the armature winding at a pt)int or at points 
corresponding to an equivalent number of electrical degrees accord- 
ing as it is wave or lap, just as in a rotary converter, and in the 
connexion of these slip-rings to a choking coil. The latter has a 
laminated closed magnetic circuit and is wound for as many phases 
as there are slip-rings. The central point of the windings t)f the 
choking coil, which is also called the static balancLU*, i.s then 
practically midway in potential between the positive and negative 
brushes, and furnishes a point to which the third wire may be 
attached. 

In its simplest form two slip-rings are employed, and tlu; choking 
coil is two-phase, one half representing a phase displaccjcl 180'’ 
from the other half (although such an arrangement is usually called 

single-phase ”) and the third wire is attached to the middle of 
the winding of the coil. The two slip-rings are joined to any two 
points 180~ apart on a wave-wound armature, or on a lap-wound 
multipolar each is connected to p points separated by a distance 
corresponding to a pair of poles, and these two sets of p points are 
mutually displaced by a distance corresponding to the pole-pitch. 
The pair of slip-rings with their brush-gear may be seen in I'ig. 442, 
which shows a 440 k\V generator built by the British Thomson- 
Houston Co., Ltd., for 3-wire connexion. When the armaiTire is 
at work, an alternating E.M.F. is set up between the slip-rings, 
and so long as the two sides of the network are exactly balaiu'ed 
or on open external circuit, this simply causes a lagging alter- 
nating current of frequency pX/60, which magncti::^cs the choking 
coil. As the windings of the coil should have a very low resist- 
ance, the value of the magnetizing current is practically fi.xcid by 
the reactance 2.7Tf.I£, and the loss in watts is thereby kept smtill. 
The virtual voltage applied to the coil is dependent uj>on the ratio 
of the pole-arc to the pole-pitch, but on the assumption a sint^ 
law distribution of the magnetic flux is with two shj>-rings 1/%/" 
= 0-707 of the voltage at the brushes on the commutator, and in 
general with increased numbers of slip-rings bears the santci rali(is 
to the direct-current voltage as in a rotary converter. 

If a dynamo without any static balancer is connected to a three-wire net- 
work, of which the resistances and on the negative and positive sides 
respectively are unequal, the divergence of the potential of the third -wire 
from the mean between the potentials of the brushes will ' be 

V = -hi' V 

m 

according to whether the series winding of resistance is on the negative 
or the positive side of the network. It must be onlv on one or other side, 
since when the static balancer and third- wire are connected, the external 
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currents on tlv' two sides td ihi* n».‘t\vc)rk will be dilYerer.t, tind tlierefore the 
scries wiiulin.^ must nor be halved since the v'oltage oi' the -rnraliel c rcuits 
of tile arniatiire wtjuld th-eii be dilfereiitd Hence is p..-; 'vb ■ ; ~ 

secoiKl case when A\ > (A’„ — i.e. when the positive 

side has th-e lower resistance and is the more heavily loaded. 

When llu- static lialancer is connected to the generator, but is still left 
iincoiinected !<■ tile 1 liinl-wire. the potential of the centre point of the balancer 
where its piiase windings unite, is from, considerat-ons of symmetry alwavs 
exaetlv' ni'ilwav beiwemi the potentials c»f the brushes. Hue to tlic nre.ser.ee 
of the adternat ii;g current through the bahmeer. the terminal voltage, the 
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e.xternal current , a:ul the ilivergeiicc of the third-wire potential are all caused 
to pnlsate '.lightl\-. Ilul when tin* tappings to tile armature winding, say, 
of a 2 ])h.i'-.e balan.c-er an* ]>assing ]>innt.s 90 electrictd dt'grees from the brush 
pi.oilions, die instantaneous value of the ]ml.sating initial divergence t>f 
th«‘ ]»otenlial «>!' the thinl wire fstill unconnected) is identical with tlie value 
given above, and this particular moineul need alone be considered. Unless, 
tlierefore. flu- .st-ries wiiitling of tile gmierator happoit'd exitctly to ecpialize 
the total resisiancfS on the* twti sides of tlu^ m‘t\vt)rk, tin* potential of the 
thinl wire iliJfers troni that of th<; centric point of the balanci^r. The con- 
seipieiui* of i;onnec.ting the tw!> togiTlier niust be the How t)f Such out-of- 
balance c.urrents tlii'ough ilu* l}alam:e-r. tlivisions of the Jirmaturc w'inding, 
ami external mdwork as will ecpialize the potential of the two points that arc 
ti> Ik‘ joinetl together. 

If We iTuagiiu* the eiMitre point of the balancer to be earthed, the potential of 
tile third wire must lie lowered or raised to zero, and the nunieriojd values of 
the poteiiiials of both sets t>f brushes will be either raised or low<‘reil by equal 
amounts : if we kee^i the potentials of the brushes of ccpial uumerical value but 
of opposite sign, the potential of the centre of the balancer and of the third-wire 

^ To connect the series coils on the several poles alternately' to the positive 
and negative sides would be inconvenient and undesirable with high x'oltages. 

30a—- (506Sa) 
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become alike and neither is zero. On either way of con.sidering the effect, 
the new divergence of the potential of the third-wire from a value midway 
between that of the brushes is reduced from V ^ to a lower value which at the 
same moment is verv closelv 

*■« V ■ 2 y 

where is the number of phases, is the current in the third-wire, and 
is the resistance of one limb or phase of the balancer. 

The out-of- balance currents in each phase of the balancer are in the same 
direction relatively to the centre, i.e. all outwards from it or inwards to it 
through the windings of the balancer, according to which side of the network 
is the more heavily loaded ; they are outwards if is positive or y- R.^, 
and the — side of the network is the more heavily loaded. Their values 
pulsate, but they are equal at the moment assumed above. Hence if i is the 
natural alternating current of a phase, it is approximately, though nc»t 
absolutely, true to say that the current in any limb of the balancer is made up 

of constant in direction for given resistances on the two sides of the net- 
■^vh 

work, combined rvith i which alternates in sign and value in accf>ixlance With 
the time. 

The out-of-balance current flowing in the third wire is frequently given 
as a datum of design, but strictly speaking its value cannot be determined 
until the static balancer and the generator have been designed and the resist- 
ance rpJ^ of one limb or phase is known, as well as the resistances of the arniattire 
and series winding of the dynamo. From given values simply f»f A’, aud R„, 
the resistances of the two sides of the nefwork, and of V.,, the terminal voltage 
across the outers, it is only possible to state the maximum ideal out-of-balanee 
current if the voltage on either side of the network were the same, i.e. if tlie 

balancing were perfect. This ideal value of is ~ , and fr<-jm this 

1 ' ^ 2 

must usually be deduced the values of and , when these arc not defmitely 
stated. 

Assuming then the values of i?i and R.y, the real value of can be more 
accuratelv stated. Let the current through the network withi>ut any balancer 
V V 

be Jy, = -jr = — ?s-— i — Tr~ ■where F»,is the brush voltage. The scries 

■A-i — -ft 2 -r- -fto -r Rnx 

winding, being necessarily arranged only on one side of the network in f>rder 
that the voltage of the parallel circuits of the armature may be etpial, is here 
assumed to be on the same side as R^^, and since we are not now conceriitni 
with the sign or direction of or 7?^ may be simply' made the higher 
resistance so that the conditions are at their worst. 


Then -f- R., - - R^) 

where U' has the following values — 

in the 2 -phase case, U'^ 2(7?^ — R,JR.. [R^ -4 772 ’ ^rn ? 

- (^1 - -f- -t i Ra) 

S-phase ,, = ^{Ri — R^r^Ro -r 3 ^/,7i R^ r Rm i 

- t ^a(^i-b JCn -T- i Ra) 

.. 4-phase „ = J 4 lij 

-4- i J?,4- /e„-4- i 

The first stage of the design must, ho-wever. be to determine r , . Hy the 
fraction which the excess voltage on one side of the network may be perm tted 
CO be of the half brush voltage, i.e. 


y = 





-Ri - i h 

-T- 7?2 — Rm 


, y^-^ph (-^1 — R^)R2 

ie, 4- -i- yj, +. jr^) 


£a 

2 
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With ail increase in the niimbor of slip-rings, the advantage is gained that 
the ont-of-balancc current is more uniformly distributed over the armature 
winding, and local heating is minimized. ^ 

§ 8. Foundations and erection of dynamos. — It remains to add 
a few remarks on the fixing and working of dynamos and motors 
in general. In the first place, good foundations are as much an 
essential for successful working as a good machine, inasmuch as any 
vibration is most detrimental to the life of the armature, commutator, 
and brushes. I'he ground should be excavated until a sound and 
solid bottom is reached, on which may be built up a foundation of 
concrete, or of concrete and brickwork, sufiiciently massive to 
absorb and damp the vibration of a fast-running dynamo or engine. 
With, small motors, Lewis holts having a tapering shank of rect- 
angular section with jagged edges are used to hold down the bed- 
plat or slide-rails : and .square holes retpiired for tliese bolts are 
<nir into tlie eonerete, their position being marked off usually from 
a woockui tiunplate (d the slide-rails, and when these latter are 
ri*ady to he laid down the bolts are dropped in and fixed by lead 
or siil]>lnir cennuit run in round them. Witli larger dynamos, long 
hohling-down boils are used, ])as.sing right through to the bottom 
of the coiu'ivie and terminating at their lower ends in large square 
}datt‘S. Tlu; holes for such holts arc formed in the concrete by 
inserting long ta})ering wooden boxes, of sejuare section and made 
<*olla]>sible for tlu‘ purpc)se of withdrawing, through which pass the 
I)olis ; when the hed-plate is in position, thin cement is run in round 
the bolts until tiut hole.s are full, and is then allowed to set without 
<listurhance. In all c*ases. the upper surface of the foundation 
should he carefully levelled with a straight-edge and spirit-level, 
<»r a snuKJth slab <jf '^'ork stoiu; may he trsed as a .^eating on the top 
of llu; c'oiicret<‘. 

LerL'Ct sieadim^ss of driving is of great imporiaiicc, c.specially for 
<lin‘ci incaiuli'sciuii lighting ; a very .slight fluctuation in the speed 
of th(‘ dynamo, evtui though it 1 h; not great enough tcj cau.se sparking, 
is iinnuuiiati'ly tli.setu'nihle as a pidsation in the light of the lamps, 
owin.g tt> tlu* slight c'hange of IC.M.L'. to which it gives rise. On this 
acca)uut some types of gas or oil engines arc inadmissible for direct 
lighting owing to their great fluctuation of speed during each cycle, 
even wlust titled with lieavy fly-wheels. When .such prime movers 
an^ used, the dynamo is usually worked in conjunction with an 
accnmulatt)r l>attcr 3 ?-, and even then it is advisable for the dynamo 
to be itst*lf fitted with a heavy disc fly-wheel. In such cases, the 
secondary cells should neve r be placed in the same room with the 
dynamo, sirce the cotton or other fibrous insulation of the dynamo 

^ For a fuller treatment, vide “ The Theory of the Static Balancer,” by 
C. C. Hawkins, Journ. J .11. K., Vol. 45, p. 704 and Hlectr,, Vol. 67, p. 342 ; 
and H. I^renz, K.u.M.. Vol. 35 (1917), p. 90. 
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wires is rapidly attacked and eaten away b^' the acid spray given off 
during the process of charging. 

After the machine has been fixed in position, the armature should 
be turned round by hand to see that it revolves freely and that 
nothing is loose ; it should then be run for some time with the brushes 
raised from the commutator, in order to test the alignment of the 
bearings and of the machine generally. The adjustment of the 
brushes when lowered on to the commutator requires careful 
attention : usually lines are cut on the collar or sectors of the 
commutator next to the outer bearing (these lines corresponding 
to the angular pitch of the poles), and to them the brushes must 
be set, the tips of each set of brushes carried by one arm of the 
brush gear being in line with one setting meirk. 

All screw contacts should be firmly screwed up, and any dirt or 
lacquer (if such there be) on the points of terminal-screws should be 
cleaned off. Want of contact of the brushes on the commutator or 
elsewhere may cause a failure of the dynamo to excite. The electrical 
connexions should be carefully examined and verified, in especial, 
the connexions to the field-magnet coils. On starting, it should be 
borne in mind that a shunt-wound djnamo will not excite on a very 
low resistance, or a series- wound dynamo on a very high resistance. 
If, therefore, a shunt-wound dynamo fails to excite even when the 
main switch is open, a short circuit in the leads is a possibh' caust*. 
Any such difficulty wall usually be solved by testing with an 
ordinary linesman's detector ; or, in default of a solution by this 
means, trial may be made with the connexion of the brush U^ads 
to the field winding transposed, in case it is through misctmne.xion 
that the field will not excite.^ 

If a machine has been standing for long out of action, and its 
windings are consequently very damp, it should be run at a low 
voltage for some little time until it becomes thoroughly dry. 

§ 9. Care of machine in working. — To bed a new sc*t of carbon 
brushes, a long strip of fine emery or carborundum chhh shouhl 
be strained taut against the curved surface of the conuiuitator, 
and then be drawn repeatedly in the direction of rotation under 
the face of the brushes, which are meanwhile pressed down on to 
it by their pressure springs. After any such operation, the; lips 
of the brushes must be cleaned from any adherent coppt;r dust. 

For the filling of the lubricators copper oil-cans should invarialdy 
be used, since iron cans are liable to be drawn to the magnet, and 
thereby perhaps cause damage by catching in the armature. All 
oil-pipes and waste oil-chambers require occasional attention to see 
that they are not clogged. If from any neglect in this respect, or 
from original defective construction, lubricating oil creeps from the 

^ For other causes of failure to excite and. their remedies, sec Miles Walker, 
The Diagnosing of Troubles in Electrical Machines, pp. 287 289. 
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bearings on to the surface of the commutator, it becomes carbonized 
by any sparking at the brush-tips, and forms a thin conducting film 
which bridges across the strips of insulation between the sectors of 
the commutator, the result being a loss of E.M.F. due to the local 
loitkage which ensues between neighbouring coils ; while if oil 
further makes its way on to the armature winding, it has a de- 
teriorating effect on tlu‘ protecting varnish, and causes adherent 
deposits of din and C()p})er dust. Every dynamo should therefore 
be kept <'U^an, and in especial its commutator requires scrupulous 
can* on this point. A small air compressor, by means of which 
the dust <'o]lected by the armature connexions and winding may 
be blown out at intervals, is a valuable accessory to any large 
installatitm. 'Fhe terminals and insulating washers of the brush 
gear occasionally nupiirc to he. wiped to remove any dust which 
may havc^ lodged on them. With carbon bruslies paraffin wax 
may be sixiringiy used as a lubricant and to prevent chattering. 
If carbon brushes sh.ow signs of copper dust working into their 
lx‘aring surfat'e, any such coppea'ing must he carefully scraped away. 
The dark ])urnished lustre which may be seen on the commutator 
of a good non-sparking dynamo is the sure evidence of a careful 
attcaidant. Occ'asioiially, before stopping, fine emery cloth may 
be atqdied if tlu* surface slunvs signs of wearing into grooves and 
becoming uiu'viuu I f a fiat begins to develop on one or more sectors 
(C’hapter XX, § 49). it may often be ground out by applying a hard 
stone with eurvfd fac'e to the commutator when running. But if 
tlie disease has goiu^ loo far for such remedy, the armature must be 
]nit in a lathe aiul ilu‘ commulalor surface turned up true ; the 
tool should In* sharj) and line-})ointed, and the feed should he light, 
so as not to tlrag tlie copper over the insulating strips of mica ; 
after turning, it .slionUl lightly filed with a smooth file, and finally 
examiiH-d to sec- that no pariic'K-s of copper are embedded in the mica, 
bridging adjacauit si-ctors. Still better is it to grind the commutator 
tnu‘ ill place! by means of a small motor-driven emery wheel. 
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